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BON GAULTIER AND 


HIS FRIENDS.—No. III. 


. n'est que honneur et gloire d’estre dict et reputé Bon GAULTIER et bon compaignon: en ce nom, suis bien venu 
A q b P paign 


a toutes compaignies de 


antagruelistes.”— RABELAIS, Prologue de premier livre, 


Sexe—The Interior of the Martello Tower, Leith—Bon | him with the great Highland bagpipe locked in 


Gacirier, YouNG ScoTLanp, and Captain O’MA ey at | 


tale—Tue THANE enters, dancing, with half-a-dozen 
battles in his arms. 


Youne ScoTianD. 
Bravo, Thane! cut me that caper again! 
O’Ma.tey. 
By your leave, Charles. It is very beautiful, no 
doubt, to see the Thane perplexing his legs in that 


vay,and jumping from heel to heel, crossways and | 


sideways, over imaginary broadswords; but the 
lottles, my dear fellow; if he should happen to 
dp them in his enthusiasm! 

| Tue THane. 

Tefil a fears o tat, Captain! (Aside.) Oigh, 
igh, ta Captain’s ay thinking o tatrink. You 
wer sawtit me tance Ghille Challuim wi’ a punch 
jowlon my head, like Maister Charles, or you’d 


» pein such alarms apoot ta tirty pottles o’ claret. | 


Bon GavuLtier. 

You don’t know the Thane, Captain. Tle’s the 
wy Perrot of Highland dancers. You should 
uave seen him at the competition to-day. Heavens, 
“atdancing! It was inspiration. Something like 
vuut one fancies of a priest of Cybele. 

O’MALLEY. 

He carried a prize, of course 2 

Bon Gautier, 
Hush Not a word about that. You see his 
uid isat his beotagh already. Partiality, shame- 
l partiality, thinks the Thane. I call it merely 
laste, Had I been one of the judges he should 
pe ated the prize, not for dancing only, but 

Mping also, 

¢ O’MaALLey. 

00d heavens ! you don’t mean to say that he 

on that fearful instrument ? 

te Bon GavuLriEr. 
is Id say he was the Beethoven of pipers: 
‘ genius. He never plays any music but 
Wl Co Since the announcement of the Trien- 

mpetition he has been in a sort of poeti- 
Sea Even the small-still down below 
= Reglected. Night and day have found 


his passionate embrace, like a lover drawing 
divinest responses from its ivory lips. 
Youne ScorianD. 

Less than a god, methought, there could not dwell, 

Within the hollow of that shell, 

That sang so sweetly and so well! 

Bon Gautier, 

| For some time I could not imagine what sounds 
| they were that haunted this sea-built retreat of 
; mine. I used to think, as I awoke in “the dead 
| waist and middle of the night,” and heard the long 
| 
| 
| 





and continuous scream, that the mermen must be 
making wild work among the Nereids, and that it 
was some Lucrece of the oyster-beds running 
shrieking away from a submarine Tarquin. How- 
ever, as the thing was repeated night after night, 
and such profligacy among the children of Neptune 
_ was not to be supposed, I listened more attentively, 
| and found that the strains ascended from the well- 
‘hole. I descended, and there beheld M‘Pherson 
| stalking to and fro in his night-shirt, with his bag- 
pipes under his arm, his cheeks distended like 
footballs, his eyes set in his head, and his hair 
standing on end. He was fast asleep; and, as I 
respected the divine afflatus that possessed him, I 
retreated without disturbing him. Next morning, 
he informed me that he had had a vision of Ossian, 
who had performed a beautiful pibroch to him, and 
told him that, if he were to play it at the ensuing 
competition, he would be sure of the first prize. 
Youna Scortann. 

It was a lying prophet, it seems. Tulloch and 
he were not at one as to the Thane’s merits. Sup- 
pose we ask him for it. 

O’Mattey. 

Are you mad, Charles? 1 once endured one of 
these infernal piobrachds; but, as I live, 1 had 
rather storm Ciudad Rodrigo over again than 
stand another. I was in a nervous fever for a 
fortnight after. 


Bon GaULTIEK. 





Well, well, we shall not trouble the Thane for 


the music; but, suppose he gives us the words, 
2K 
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Don’t be alarmed. He shall serve up an English 
version. Thane, will you sing us “ The Massacre 
of the M‘Pherson ¢” 
Tue THane. 
Ay, ay, she’ll do tat. Yousee, Captain, ta poem 
I pe going to sing is all apoot ta creat chief o ta 
clan Fhairson. He was called Fheairshon Mac- 
enoch Mac-adam Finnhianheuch-chulaobh ; tat is, 
Fhairson wi ta heughs like ta wizened Finnan had- 
dies. He was Adam’s crant-son, do ye see. He 
gaed out on a spreagh into the MacTavish’s coun- 
try, and was killed in a bruilzie wi’ an auld carle 
called Mhic-Mac-Methuselah. The Gaelic of the 
song is:— 
MORTADH MHIC-FHEAIRSHON ; 
OR, THE MASSACRE OF THE MACPHERSON. 
l. 
Fhairshon swore a feud 
Against the clan M‘Tavish; 
Marched into their land, 
To murder and to rafish ; 
For he did resolve 
To extirpate the vipers, 
With four-and-twenty men 
And five-and-thirty pipers. 
u. 
But when he had gone 
Half way down Strath Canaan, 
Of his fighting tail 
Just three were remaining. 
They were all he had, 
To back him in ta pattle; 
All the rest had gone 
Off, to drive ta cattle. 


lll, 
“Fery goot!” cried Fhairshon, 
“* So my clan disgraced is ; 
Lads, we'll need to fight 
Pefore we touch the paisties. 
Here’s Mhic-Mac-Methuselah 
Coming wi’ his fassals, 
Gillies seventy-three, 
And sixty Dhuine-wassails !” 
IV. 
* Coot tay to you, sir, 
Are not you ta Fhairshon ”? 
Was you coming here, 
To visit any person ! 
You’re a plackguard, sir ; 
It is now six hundred 
Coot long years and more, 
Since my glen was plundered.” 
v. 
“ Fat is tat you say? 
Dare you cock your beaver! 
I will teach you, sir, 
Fat is coot pehaviour ! 
You shall not exist 
For another day more ; 
1 wil! shoot you, sir, 
Or stap you with my claymore !” 
Vi. 
“ J am fery glad 
To learn what you mention, 
Since I can prevent 
Any such intention.” 
So Mhic- Mac-Methuselah 
Gave some warlike howls, 
Trew his skhian-dhu, 
An stuck it in his powels. 
VIt. 
In this fery way 
Tied ta faliant Fhairshon, 


Who was always thought 
A superior person. 
Fhairshon had a son, 
Who married Noah’s daughter 
And nearly spoiled ta flood, 
By trinking up ta water. 
VIII. 
Which he would have done, 
I at least pelieve it, 
Had ta mixture peen 
Only half Glenlivat. 
This is all my tale: 
Sirs, I hope ’tis new t’ye! 
Here’s your fery coot healths, 
And tamn ta whisky tuty! 


? 





(Helps himself to a tumbler of clare.) 
YounG Scortanp, 
Match me that, O'Malley, with any of your Frish 
bards! 


| O’ MaLLey, 

| Ossian redivivus! 

| Tue THANE, 

_ Oo, may pe ay! Ta poem’s fery well; put wait 
_ till ye hear me play ta music. I'll just pe going for 
| ta pipes. 


Bon GAULTIER, 
| Thank you, Thane; another time. We mug 
moderate our pleasures. Meanwhile, you can be 
looking after the strawberries. 
| Tue TuHane. 
| Oh, yes, to be shure,—certainly. ( Aside.) Ts 
| puir hathens, to pe thinking o’ ta filthy perries 
-when they micht pe hearing ta Mortadh Fheair- 
\shon! ( Exit.) : 
O’ Maury. 
Hold me, Charles, as you love me, or! shall 
| drop with laughter. 
YounG ScorLanp, 
| I’m on the floor. I wonder how I contained 
| myself. 
| Bon GAvLTIER, 
| Egad, my boy, it was well you did. The Thane 
' wears a knife, and can use it; and, in regard of 
| his verses, he is as irritable as any bard from Homer 
| downwards. 
O’ MALLeEy. 
| Oh, the glorious gravity of his look! 
Coot tay to you, sir, 
Are not you ta Fhairshon! — 
| He was as earnest as Ajax with Thersites. Bon, 
_ you have a jewel in that Thane. 
| Bon GavLtIER. . 
A fine creature, sir, I would back him agains 
| the world for distilling whisky and brushing boots. 
| Proud as Lucifer, but the most attentive of = 
_vants,—esteeming every member of her Majesty 
Excise, and every man of her royal messengers" 
arms, as a personal foe ; and, to crown all, a lover 
_of literature and the fine arts, as you have see. 
| Youna Scoreann. 
| The soul of a Sennachie, and the arm of a Finge!. 
But enough of him—Pass the wine, O' Mate}. 
_ Has any body seen Coventry Patmores Poems. 
Bon GAULTIER. 
| I have dipped into them. They are obviously ¢ 
the right kind. He has a fine eye for nature, 
| the poet's feeling that interfuses it 
| With the still sad music of humauity- 
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YUUNG SCOTLAND. 


oa here, another has gone to his rest. 
Bon GaULTiER, 
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| stood, with beating heart, sons and daughters of the 
1 am glad that a new race of poets is springing | old land not afew. What most touched me, was to 
ing Tennyson, we have nothing yet of see around me many an artisan, in whose features 

mark and likelihood. But there is promise | it was easy to read the well-known lineaments of 

soi hope 5 and need there is; for the ranks of the Scotland, who had snatched a hurried hour to be 
4j singers are dwindled sorely. Since we last present where honour was done to the poet of his 


} 
| 


country. Thither had he come in his working- 
jacket, rough and rugged, but his heart full of 


poor Campbell! his voice was all but hushed, | pride for the land that bore him, and for the son that 
i, for the worth of what little it did utter, it | had spoken worthily for it. Fair faces were there, 


sight have been entirely silent, for many years. 
{was present at his funeral, Charles. 
YOUNG SCOTLAND. 

You were I am not given to breaking the 
woth commandment ; but lenvy you. The burial 
{poet in Poet's Corner is no common sight. 

Bon GAULTIER. 

jwish you had been there, Charles. The sight 
ms one to have fired your heart. My presence 
ms purely accidental. I happened to be down at 
Wetminster. The passing bell of St. Margaret’s 
vu tolling ; but as I don’t remember having ever 
ysed that way, without hearing its mournful 
wte, I should have taken no notice of it, but for 
the unusual crowd moving towards the Abbey. 
Qn inquiry, I found what was going forward. 
4syou may believe, I lost no time in joining the 
od. I found the Abbey filled with spectators 
dall ranks. There, in that silent crowd, stood 
te highest testimony to the poet’s genius. Some 
ere were attracted thither, no doubt, merely be- 
au a sight was to be seen. But it was a higher 
estiment that nlled that hallowed ground ; a re- 
vrent homage to him whose words had passed 
awtheir hearts, and become not the least noble 
urtion of their being. Who would not be ambi- 
wus of such fame ¢ 

YounG Scortanp. 
Le but few Scotsmen mentioned as having 


| tended the funeral. 


Bon GAULTIER. 


Ay, Charles, there were but few mentioned in | 


*uewspaper lists ; but, amid the nameless throng, 


| 





too,—the light of humble homes,—young wives, 


_with their infants in their arms, to whom they 


| should tell in after years, so had he sung, and for 


' 





| 
| 


such deserts had he been laid, with honours, in the 
holiest ground within all this wide Britain. 
YounG ScoTLanD. 
Would I had been there! 
Bon GAULTIER. 

Milman, himself no mean poet, read the service ; 
that service which may at no time be listened to 
without emotion ; but in such a place, and in such 
circumstances, how solemn! As he read, the day, 
which had been lowering, grew darker and darker, 
and when the requiem mourned along the echoing 
roof, and the coffin was lowered into the earth, a 
solemn shadow thickened over the spot, which was 
made more sad and solemn, by a wan and sickly 
beam that struggled in from a side window. Then, 
as the mimic thunder of the organ rolled away, by 
one of those strange coincidences which are often 
observed in nature, a low peal of thunder murmured 
along the heavens without, carrying the thought far, 
far away from this dim spot of earth to the great 
unfathomed world beyond. 

YounG ScortanD. 

Nature is ever the greatest poet. What are the 
best of us but its poor interpreters? But, Bon, 
surely you caught an inspiration from this scene! 

Bon GAULTIER. 

As I stood there, leaning against Dryden's tomb, 
some feelings passed across my heart, which ga- 
thered themselves into the form of words. Such 
as they are, you shall have them. 


THE INTERMENT OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


See, what eager throngs are pouring inwards from the busy street ! 
Lo, the Abbey’s hush is broken with the stir of many feet ! 
Hark! St. Margaret’s bell is tolling, but it is no common clay, 
To that dull and rueful anthem, shall be laid in dust to-day ! 
In yon Minster’s hallowed corner, where the bards and sages rest, 
Is a silent chamber waiting to receive another guest. 
There is sadness in the heavens, and a veil against the sun; 
Who shall mourn so well as Nature when a poet’s course is run ? 
Let us in and join the gazers, meek of heart and bare of brow, 
For the shadows of the mighty dead are hovering o’er us now. 
Souls that kept their trust immortal, dwelling from the herd apart, 
Souls that wrote their noble being deep into a nation’s heart, 
Names that, on great England’s forehead, are the jewels of her pride, 
Brother Scot, be proud, a brother soon shall slumber by their side ! 
Ay, thy cheek is flushing redly, tears are crowding to thine eyes, 
And thy heart, like mine, is rushing back where Scotland’s mountains rise : 
Thou, like me, hast seen another grave would suit our poet well, 
Greenly braided by the breckan, in a lonely Highland dell, 

king on the solemn waters of a mighty inland sea, 
In the shadow of a mountain, where the lonely eagles be : 
Thou hast seen the kindly heather bloom around his simple bed, 
Heard the loch and torrent mingle dirges for the poet dead ; 
Brother, thou hast seen him lying, as it is thy hope to lie, 
Looking, from the soil of Scotland, up into a Scottish sky ! 
It may be, such grave were better,—better, rain and dew should fall, 
Tears of hopeful love to freshen Nature’s ever-verdant pall ; 
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Better that the sun should kindle on his grave in golden smiles, tr 
Better than, in palsied glimmer, stray along these sculptured aisles ; 
Better after times should find him,—to his rest in homage bound,— F 
Lying in the land that bore him, with its glories piled around ! @ 
Such, at least, must be the fancy that in such a time must start,— clo 
For we love our country dearly,—in each burning Scottish heart ; Th 
Yet a rest so great, so noble, as awaits the minstrel here, ha 
*Mong the best of England’s children, can be no unworthy bier. ye 
Hark! a rush of feet! They bear him,—him, the singer, to his tomb ; 
Yonder what of him is mortal lies beneath yon sable plume. chr 
Tears along mine eyes are rushing, but the proudest tears they be, opt 
That on manly eyes may gather,—tears, ’twere never shame to see ; dea! 
Tears that water lofty purpose ; tears of welcome to the fame 
Of the bard that hath ennobled Scotland’s dear and noble name. Y 
Sadder, sadder, let the anthem yearn aloft in wailing strain, 
Not for him, for he is happy, but for us and all our pain! sap 
Louder, louder, let the organ like a seraph anthem roll, 
Hymning to its home of glory our departed brother’s soul ! In 
He has laid him down to slumber, to awake to nobler trust, sod 
Give his frame to kindred ashes, earth to earth, and dust to dust ! Pole 
Louder yet, and yet more loudly let the organ’s thunder rise ! . 
Hark! a louder thunder answers, deepening inwards to the skies,— an 
Heaven’s majestic diapason, pealing on from east to west, eman 
Never grander music anthem’d poet to his home of rest ! Simp. 
Youne Scorianp. publisher and tailor, mingling their tears above nake 
I see and feel it all about me,—the Abbey, the | your urn ; the one at the thought of your unsak. the be 
crowd, the organ, the one narrow grave, all fading ; able works, and the other in remembrance of 4 sey 
. . ° ° ° * dair 
out before a majestic vision of the Highlands, and | long arrear of unpaid-for pantaloons. 
a little knoll kept ever green by a bright-eyed Bon GauLtieEr. — 
roung 


mountain stream. Bon,I thank you for this stir- Quite a study for a sculptor! There are wore, ge 
ring of my heart. You have struck the true note ; | now, in Westminster Hall, among the specimens robe 
a pean of triumph, and no weak wailing for death, | of what British art can do in the way of fitting a 
and the conquest of this frail house of clay by the | decoration for the new Houses of Parliament, aim 
inevitable hours. Of all poor things, a maudlin | Heaven forbid that noble pile should fall into th > 


monody for “ripe fruit seasonably gathered” is | hands of such decorators ! Y 
the poorest. Youna Scorianp, bl . 
Bon Gavttier. Are they, then, so very incapable? P ‘ 
And most especially out of place for one who Bon GavLtIEr. mst 
leaves such records of his genius behind him. Certainly, if what is there collected be any evi- Nex? 
Weep for crushed hearts and baffled endeavours, | dence of what they can do. Chaucers like oll sete 
weep for young lives blighted, weep for the “ break- | clothesmen, Bacons with faces as vacant of mest omg: 
ing hearts that will not break,”—but ask not one | ing as the artist’s own, and Miltons on whoe ac 
tear of lamentation for the poet that passes hence | brows the light of sacred song never beamed, ar ary 
in the fulness of his years and his renown. there by the gross ; as portraits, worthless, and s fe wv 
Is he dead, whose glorious mind ideals, beneath remark. And in the historical sub- hate 
Lifts thine on high ? jects, both in statuary and in fresco, there is mor - A 
To live in hearts we leave behind, matter for merriment than admiration! abut lhes th 
Is not to die. dance of clever handling, good colour, and tolersbl* lately 
O’MaLuey. drawing ; but, oh, the lack of mind, of the soul of art: tats Ihe 
Charles, my dear fellow, you’re stopping the Youne Scor ann. 
bottle. It is the prevailing want of the time. Dexter- Cane 
Youna Scor.ann. ous artisanship meets us every where ; but creatit® thee, ine 
Confound you, O'Malley, you will never let one | power, how rare! Surely, however, there are sm » compl 
break out into a decent bit of enthusiasm. I'll | exceptions? en 
promise you, nobody will think you worth a mo- Bon Gautier. ’ tutalogue 
nody, when you go to grass. Unquestionably. But it is unpleasant t think th hay 
O’Mattey. how few. A picture or a statue by a great mas 
At all events, I hope you won't. That species | once seen, is a thing that lives before you for evel: Bui 1h. 
of immortality, at least, I trust I shall escape. but, although it is not many days since I half mrah 


Youne Scornanp. the works in Westminster Hall, there are not? 
You know very well you do no such thing. | a dozen of them of which I retain almost any 
You would give a quarter's pay to ensure an elegy | pression. One or two, however, I do remember 
from my pen. But I shall not indite one couplet ; | and that most vividly ; for example, « The Bag 
or if my natural kindliness of heart should so far | Slayer,” by John Bell. 


overcome me, what I do write shall be in the oldest Younea Scor.anD, 
stock fashion. Your housekeeper, poetically ab- | A glorious subject! How is it treated ! 
stracted in the person of Pity, shall flourish a Bon GaULTIER. Imsgive * 





square yard of cambric through the lines; tear| With a life and energy truly great. - 
and bier shall rhyme, of course ; and if I vary the | son of the mountain, “more than common ta 
picture at all, it shall only be by bringing in your | with a frame in which every ™ 
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irsined bY exercise to its right strength and true 
jroportion. His bow has sent its bloody message 

the bird of the sun, soaring yonder among the 
per This is the moment the artist has chosen. 
qhe bow is still held aloft ; the fingers of the right 
isnd are still fixed in the action that bent the 

‘7 Youcan almost hear the rush of the arrow 
through the air, as his eye watches it sliding eagerly 
awards. You feel certain that it is charged with 
jeath : yonder eye and arm fail not of their aim. 

’ Youna Scor.anp. 
You interest me. “ Another more excellent in- 
1! Come.” 
—, Bon GAvttirr, 

Ig quite another vein, full of beauty, tenderness, 
wad grace, a3 the other is all vigour and life, is 
poley’s Ino and the Infant Bacchus, a very poem 
: marble ; so classical, that it looks as if it had 
manated from the hand and brain of a Greek. 
Simple and perfect,—I cannot say what it is that 
nakes its excellence. It is nothing to tell you of 
the beauty of Ino’s form, the delicate grace of the 
josom, and the perfect waist, swelling into the 
«dsinty rounds” of the lower limbs, or of the 
tranquil joy that plays upon her features, as the 
young Bacchus, crowing with delight, grasps with 
his tiny fingers towards the bunch of grapes which 
deshakes before him. You leok at the figures, and 
believe that they are the very Ino and the very 
Bacchus. 

YouneG Scor.ann, 

You could not give it higher praise. O'Malley, 
telp yourself, and don’t yawn in that Ogresque 
ray, if you please. 

| Bon GAULTIER. 

Next to this, for poetry of conception, and com- 
jleteness in execution, I should place Stephanoff’s 
fresco of “ The Golden Age,” which is typified rather 
querly by a couple of rosy urchins, one sucking a 
bunch of grapes most vigorously, the other lying 
fast asleep, “ with purple-stainéd mouth,” and hug- 
ting another half-munched cluster under his left 
wm, An ivy garland peeping out from his hair en- 
riches the colour delightfully. The whole is most de- 
cately touched, with all the abandonment of Pous- | 
a's Infant Bacchanals, but with a finer sentiment. 

Youna Scor.anp. 
Come, come, Bon, if the Exhibition contains 
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these, and one or two such like, we have no cause 
“complain. First-rate genius does not start up | 
“tt mushrooms, fast and plentiful. I see by the | 
‘walogue that the artists are mostly young men, 
*to have their fame yet towin. Etty, Eastlake, 
and other high names, have kept back, 
these efforts at all events show pluck and 

ble ambition. 

Bon Gautier. 

Granted. Only I wish I saw these qualities 
teeasly backed by ideas. The same poverty 
these stares at you from the walls of the Royal 
y. Of all the many hundred pictures there, 
iw are there that will live! Cleverness there 
A abundance, up to the point where mere 
“"erness will not suffice ; but in the higher pro- 
“Of art,—invention and poetical sentiment, 





? are sadly deficient. 
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Youne ScoTann. 

Perhaps this is owing to the want of encuurage- 

ment to art of the highest kind. 
Bow GavuLtiEr. 

I cannot think so meanly of our artists, as to 
believe so. No! Ifagreat thought is in a man, it 
will out—no matter whether the world welcome it 
or not. Genius works in and for itself first of all. 
Let fame or wealth follow, if they will. But let 
us give O’Malley a chance. He is dropping asleep. 
Tell me what are the race of novelists about? Have 
you read Whitefriars ? 

Youna Scotian. 

As in duty bound. I was informed, that it was 
the greatest work of historical fiction which the 
world had seen since the days of Scott, and that 
this same Whitefriars was to be the Waverley of the 
new generation. I wish the critic, who told me so, 
were at the bottom of the Red Sea for his pains ! 

Bon GavLtier. 

Is it so very bad ? 

Youne ScoTt.anp. 

Not bad enough to laugh at. Three-fourths of 
our acquaintances might have written it, but the 
remaining quarter would inevitably have chal- 
lenged to the duello any man who taxed them with 
the authorship. It isin the Horace Smith style, 
with a dash of Ainsworth infused to give vitality 
to the ponderous material ; and, to crown all, the 
hero is an importation from G. P. R. James of 
prolific notoriety. 

Bon GaULtIEr. 

The mixture must bea strangeone! I presume, 
as usual, there is slashing work made with his- 
tory. 

Youna Scor.anp, 

You shall judge how Clio suffers. One of the 
earliest London scenes, is a drinking party in 
Alsatia, where are assembled on terms of the 
best fellowship, Charles the Second, Buckingham, 
Rochester, Titus Oates, Claude Duval the high- 
wayman, and Colonel Blood, who is the Amphi- 
tryon of the feast. Of course Nell Gwynn breaks 
in upon them, like Mrs. Nesbitt in the play, dis- 
guised as an officer, in order to win a wager from 
my Lady Castlemaine ! 

O’ MALLey. 

O come, Charley, no humbug!—yYou don’t 
mean to say there is any such scene in the book ? 

Youne@ Scortanp. 

May Sir Robert Peel smash our banking system, 
if it be not there in black and white! Then there 
is an old house tenanted by Blood, constructed on 
exactly the same model with that which friend 
Ainsworth designed for the private residence of 
Jonathan Wild. It is complete even to the well- 
hole, down which, in this instance, Lady Howard 
makes her final exit. A very neat little Parc 
auz Cerfs is placed at the disposal of Charles, who 
uses it for the purpose of making a violent attack 
on the person of—whom, think you ? 

O’ MaLLey 
The widow of Barebones, mayhap ? 
Youne Scoriann, 

Quite as credible as the other.—The daughter 

of AtaerNon Sypvey ! 
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Bon Gavtrrer. lier that might have charged side by side with 
Monstrous ! Prince Rupert at Marston Moor? ‘Think . 
Youne Scornann. such a character can be found at present na 
You may well say so. Young Master James— | ranks of Young England? 
I mean Mervyn—of course interferes, and saves | Youne Scortanp, 


the lady. After this follows a most disgusting | To make good the prophecies of Coningsby 9 
story, which has not even the merit of originality, hardly think it. The time has come, perhans - 
as it is a barefaced pilfer from ‘ Measure for | but where is the man? B; 
Measure,” but which seems to have been intro- | Bon GavULrtter. 

duced merely for the purpose of blackening the | Here. Inthis volume called “ Historic Fancrgs” 
character of Charles. Altogether, it is as woful by the Honourable George Sydney Smythe, th 


nonsense as ever reached a second edition. _ fulfilment of the oracle begins. The new party in 
Bon GAvuLTIER. the south may be sneered at by mere men of cir- 

Who has the credit of compounding it ? | cumstance, may be misunderstood by the million, 
Youna Scor.anp. | and undervalued by the trading politician ; but jf 


Oh, sir, no one isto know that! There is a pert | it contains within its ranks many such spirits as 
little preface, with an announcement that it | this, the new generation will as infallibly over. 
pleaseth our new Junius to wear his mask; that | top the old, as the falcon soars higher than thy 
he is neither “ So-and-so,” nor * What-d'ye-call- | owl. 
em,” but simply and distinctly ‘“‘ the author.” Youne Scornanp. 

One thing is perfectly clear ; the said author is an By the bones of Claverhouse, you amaze me! 
egregious Cockney. Bon GavuLtier, 
Bon Gavttier, Listen now to this. I shall give you none of 

Let us leave him to his slumbers. Now, Charles, | Mr. Smythe’s prose ; for, to say the truth, I have 
what will you give me if I shall introduce you to | not read it. Prose, with such poetry interspersed, 
a truly congenial spirit ; a brave, chivalrous soul, | is as tasteless as apple-parings. O'Malley, before 
boiling with the glorious sympathies of the past; 1 begin, have the kindness to remove that knife 
a man who speaks out as a man ought, but as few | out of our friend’s way : he has a playful habit of 
will venture to do in these degenerate days ; a soul | slashing about him in his excitement, which I n- 
with the stamp of Bayard’s cross upon it; a cava- ther eschew. Thank you. Now, then, for— 


MARY STUART—HER LAST PRAYER. 
i. 


A lonely mourner kneels in prayer, before the Virgin’s fane, 

With white hands crossed for Jesu’s sake, so her prayer may not be vain. 
Wan is her cheek, and very pale ; her voice is low and faint ; 

And tears are in her eyes, the while she makes her humble plaint. 

O, little could you deem, from her sad and lowly mien, 

That she was once the Bride of France, and still is Scotland’s Queen! 





Il. 


O, Mary, Mother! Mary, Mother! be my help and stay! 

Be with me still, as thou hast been, and strengthen me to-day ! 

For many a time, with heavy heart, all weary of its grief, 

I solace sought, in thy blest thought, and ever found relief: 

For thou, too, wert a Queen on earth, and men were harsh to thee, 
And cruel things and rude they said, as they have said of me. 


Youne Scortanp. Bon GAULrier. 
Beautiful, exceedingly. There are better things than even this. Lister. 


TIl. 


O gentlemen of Scotland! O cavaliers of France! 
How each and all had grasped his sword, and seized his angry lance, 
If ladye love, or sister dear, or nearer, dearer bride, 
Had been like me, your friendless Liege, insulted and belied! 
But these are sinful thoughts, and sad—I should not mind me now, 
Of faith forsworn, or broken pledge, or false or fruitless vow! 
IV, 
But rather pray —sweet Mary — my sins may be forgiven! 
And less severe than on the earth, my judges prove in heaven. 
For stern and solemn men have said,—-God’s vengeance will be shown, 
And fearful will the penance be on the sins which I have done! 


And yet, albeit my sins be great,—Oh Mary, Mother dear, 
Nor to Knox, nor to false Murray, the JupGe will then give ear. 
Vo 
Yes! it was wrong and thoughtless, when first 1 came from France, 
To lead courante, or minuet, or lighter, gayer dance. 
Yes! it was wrong and thoughtless, to wile whole hours away 
In dark and gloomy Holyrood with some Italian lay. 
Dark men would scowl! their hate at me, and I have heard them tell, 
How the just Lord God of Israel had stricken Jesabel! 
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Vi. 

But thou—-dear Mary —— Mary mine! hast ever looked the same, 
With pleasant mien and smile serene ou her who bore thy name. 

Oh, grant that, when anon I go to death, I may not see 

Nor axe, nor block, nor headsman —but Thee, and only Thee! 

How ’twill be told, in coming times, how Mary gave her grace 

To die, as Stuart — Guise should die —of Charlemagne’s fearless race! 


Youna Scottann. 

ll trouble you for that volume— ~ 
Bon GatLrier. 

Tell me first what you think of that. 
Youna ScoTiann, 

He has nipped one of my best ballads in the bud; 

that’s all. Hand it over, will you? 
Bon GAULTIER. 
Now, here is another glorious passage, full of— 
Youna ScoruanpD. 

Coafound you, Bon! Stand and deliver ! 
‘Sizes the book. ) 

Bon Gavtrier. 

He’s quiet for the next half-hour. I like to 
make him jealous, Now, O'Malley, let us have a 
quiet chat about parties. What do you think of 

nt government ¢ 
ees O’ MALLeEY. 
I'm an Orangeman. 
Bon Gautier. 
Well? 
O’MALLey. 
Lintend to join the Repealers. Batoon me, Sir, 


but these English are carrying things with rather too | 


high a hand ! They seem resolved to carry Ireland at 
the mere point of the bayonet; and as for you 
Setch folks—(I hope Charles Edward does not 
hear me,)—they know very well that you will 
swallow any bolus they are pleased to administer, 
without wincing. I'll tell you what, Bon, it is 
wmething, now-a-days, to call yourself an Irish- 
maa, for, right or wrong, our pluck is past denial ; 
but I had just as lief be called a spaniel as a Scot. 
Bon GavLtTIER, 
Has England no spaniels ? 
O’ MaLiry. 

Yes; but she has mastiffs also: dogs of the 
arly old Saxon breed, who will take a bull by the 
use a8 blithely as they would worry a rat. Have 


ru one of that breed extant among you? If so, | 
‘clear that his bark has never been heard in | 


te House of Commons. 
Bon GAULTIER, 

We bite, not bark. 

. O’MAtey. 

Bite, indeed! Deuce a tooth have you exhi- 
sted since the Forty-five, and the century is well 
ugh come to its completion. Mark me, now,—I 
to all for peace and good fellowship, and that sort 
* thing, and should be loth to see the day when 
wa kine of Northumberland were as cheap and 
ventiful in the Grassmarket as strawberries. But 
= “i Scotland or Ireland resign their national 
rr 80 as to give this domineering England 

Nght of sovereignty over us? 

#, Youna Scoranp (reading.) 

“eeeare gallant Claverhouse, and his soul 

ied be create high ; ’ 
7" the king his subjects, and he prayed him 


; Oh never yet was Captain so dauntless as Dundee; 
| He _ sworn to chase the Hollander back to his Zayder- 
2ee ¢ 

| O'Matrry, 
| You should get that lad into the Honse of Com- 
mons. He’d do more for you than fifty slnggards. 
Just look what these English fellows do. If Seot- 

land is to be stripped of any of her national privi- 
_leges, they are in their places to a man; but let 
/any measure of undoubted national benefit be in- 
‘troduced, such as your Heritable Securities Bill, 
_and the House is counted out! Then they consider 
| London, not only as the seat of government, 
| (though a legal parliament might be held quite as 
| well in Edinburgh, Dublin, or Oxford,) but as the 
central point of the three kingdoms, which is to 
absorb the national institutions of the whole. Ac- 
cordingly, from the public purse, to which we all 
contribute in common, come these munificent 
grants which make it the city of palaces, whilst 
the other capitals are refused a single farthing. 
What has government done for the promotion of 
the fine arts in Scotland ? 

Bon Gavutter. 





Nothing. 

O'MAtLtey. 
Take a look at the National Gallery in Trafalgar 
Square. What have they done for your publie 
libraries ? 


Bon GaULTIER, 
Nothing. Our great national library, the Advo- 
| cates’, is supported by the assessment of the brief- 
| less. 
O’ Mattey. 
| Take a look at the British Museum. What 
| have they done for your charitable institutions ? 

Bon GavuLtrer, 

Nothing. The Royal Infirmary exists on the 
tenure of private charity, and the fees exacted 
from the starving students. 

0’ MaLLey. 
| Look at the London Hospital. 
| officers of state ? 


} 


Where are your 


Bon GAvULTIER. 
Abolished, without salaries, or in London. 
O' MaLtey, 
Where are your Boards of Custom and Excise ? 
Bon GAULTIER, 
In London. 
O’Mattey. 
Where will your banking system be this time 
next year ¢ 
Bon Gavurrer. 
In nubibus, with last winter’s snow. 
O”’ MALLey. 
Now, it strikes me that we manage things rather 
better in Ireland. A word in your ear. Notwith- 
standing all their bravado, the English are in con- 





siderable apprehension of the volcano beneath our 
soil, and, therefore, they are somewhat shy of 
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driving matters to extremity. We have never 


established, which must be when the old Scottish 





ceased for a moment to harp upon our grievances; | spirit is fairly roused. 

and the consequence is, that we are ten times better O’Mattey. | 
off than you are. Our exemptions are remarkable;| Are you sure that it has not departed? | 
we have no Income Tax; Dublin has a vice-regal Youne Scortanp, | 


court; and we have annual grants of money, ay, 
and large ones, too, for our public works and hos- 
pitals. The Scottish Episcopalians, a body almost 
Quixotic in their loyalty, are about to build a col- 
lege. Do you think they will get any assistance 
from the Government? Not one penny, though 
Gladstone is in the Cabinet; and yet the very same 
Government do not hesitate to give an enormous 
sum annually for the maintenance of a Popish 
seminary at Maynooth. 
Bon GAvULtIER. 

So far as interest goes, it is certainly better to 
be a Papist and Anabaptist in Ireland than an 
Episcopalian in Scotland. Our bishops have no /te- 
gium Donum, whilst I observe that £40,000 a-year 
are voted for your Protestant Dissenting clergy. 

O’ MALLEY. 

Of course, because you never made a row about 
it. We Irish have too much sense to quarrel over 
our bread and butter. We know very well that it 
is for our common interest to get as much money 
into the country, and to keep it aslong as we can; 
but you Scotch have a different notion. 

Bon GaULTIER, 

A most insane one, certainly. Some of us are 
idiots enough to grumble, because our judges have 
retired salaries. My wish is, that the venerable 
gentlemen may live as long as Methuselah, or, at 
least, until they see a different order of things 





Who dares dream of that? So long as Melrose 
holds the heart of the Bruce, or Blair-Athole the 
ashes of Dundee, or Dryburgh the bones of 
I will not believe that the old country can forget 
her pristine greatness. What! when there jig 
hardly a field that has not drunk the blood of our 
ancestors, all battling for their ancient freedom— 
not a mountain that has not seen the Ruddy Lion 
stream free in the winds of heaven—not a river 
that has not carried the red tidings of baffled inva. 
sion to the sea—shall we permit our old nationalit 
to perish, and walk at the heels of England as 
tamely asa rated cur? No, gentlemen! I for une 
stand by the Union treaty; but I will fight for it 
against aggression, word by word, and clause by 
clause; and woe, say I, to the man who violates it 
in a tittle, be he prince, peer, or minister, Thank 
God, sir, there is yet a sting in the leaf of the rug. 
ged thistle! 

Bon Gautier. 

Amen; and now no more on’t. Charles, if you 
will not part with Smythe’s volume, read us an- 
other stanza or two. It may allay your excite. 
ment a little; and such poetry as that is well worth 
being listened to. 

YounG Scorianp. 

Here is the latter part of “ The Loyalist of the 
Vendée.” You are to understand that young Henri 
de la Rochejaquelein is the speaker :— 


The King,—I saw the accursed cap on his anointed head; 

And scoff, and scorn, and jibe, and jest, and mocking words were said: 
But he took the nearest hand, and he laid it on his breast, 

And he bade it count the pulses, and bade it thence learn rest. 


The Queen,—her proud lip curled with scorn through all those fierce alarms, 
Till Santerre came beside her with the Dauphin in his arms ; 

Then, her mien grew still and stately, though she shook in every limb: 

Her fear was for her infant, her calmness was for him. 


And then and there I swore Santerre should rue that bitter wrong; 
And then and there 1 swore Santerre should learn my name ere long; 
And that this year should Paris hear of the loyal hearts and true, 

In the Vendée, and the Bourbonais, and the woodlands of Poitou. 


Now, swore I right or swore I wrong, it is for you to show, 

For here is the white standard, and yonder is the foe :— 

And by your aid, that oath 1 made,—oh, keep it as your own,— 
May yet restore, like Joan of yore, the Lilies and the Throne. 


Your pardons, Sirs,—the rebel stirs,—his vanguard is at hand, 


Let others will, let me fulfil what orders you command ; 
What if my years are but nineteen, oh, think what I have seen: 
Oh, think of that insulted King, and of that Hero Queen. 


Then follow me, where’er it be, I make into the foe — 

And if I flinch, or fail one inch, then straightway strike me low ; 

And if I fall, swear one and all, ye will avenge my loss. 

Now, Charge! for De la Rochejaquelein, for the Heart, and for the Cross ! 
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Never better ballad started from the heroic 
forge! 

Bon Gavtctier. 

Admirable indeed! You must look to your 
laurels now, Charles, for this is a formidable com- 
petitor. Let no man henceforward deny that 
Young England has its thews and sinews. 

O’ Mattey. 
What the deuce is Young France duing? We 





used to hear a great deal about that scamp, with 
his long hair and bludgeon. Is he extinct! 
Bon GAULtiEr. 

Not a bit of him. He is sacré-ing away at ne 
allowance in the train of Joinville ; 3 very °™ 
petent leader, if all accounts be true. 

O’ MALLEY. : 
I hope Abd-el-Kader will give their jackets * 


sufficient dusting, 





2 Youne Scor.anp. 
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man that could sway them all with a nod or sign, 





th taave him alone for that! But'a second Young | must indeed have been a stapendous character. 
France has arisen. The Legitimist party is putting | His name will be long remembered from the shores 
rth its strength for Henry of Bordeaux. ‘The of Africa to the snowy plains of Russia. 
yest occupant of the Gallic throne will have a | Bow GavuLtier. 
sens gurp tussle for his seat. Can you not give us something on that subject ? 
» the / Bon GavuLrier, Youna Scornanp, 
att, [Bapereur is a buried war-cry. Nothing original, certainly. However, if you 
‘ Youne Scoriann. will take a translation, I think I could ran you off 
. Ay,—and yet it seems almosta pity. The Grand | a poem from Freiligrath, a German bard of no 
"yaad irony, with its gorgeous staff of marshals, was | mean stamp. It has some bearing upon the African 
pe ie greatest pageant of modern Europe ; and the ! question :— 
Lion THE SCHEIK OF SINAI IN 1830, 
river 
inva- I. 
nality “ Lift me without the tent, I say,— me and my ottoman,— 
nd as I’ll see the messenger myself! It is the Caravan 
- From Africa, thou sayest, and they bring us news of war ! 
f er Draw me without the tent, and quick! As at the desert well 
or it The freshness of the waters delights the tired gazelle, 
se by So pant I for the voice of him that cometh from afar !” 
rank I 
a am The Scheik was lifted from his tent, and thus outspake the Moor :— 
rug “T saw, old Chief, the Tricolor on Algiers’ topmost tower — 
Upon its battlements the silks of Lyons flutter free. 
Each morning, in the market-place, the muster-drum is beat, 
if you And to the war-hymn of Marseilles, the squadrons pace the street. 
us an The armament from Toulon sailed: The Franks have crossed the sea. 
excite- Ill. 
| worth “ Towards the south, the columns march’d beneath a cloudless sky: 
Their weapons glitter’d in the blaze of the sun of Barbary; 
And with the dusty desert sand, their horses’ manes were white. 
, of the The wild marauding tribes dispersed in terror of their lives; 
Hear They fled unto the mountains with their children and their wives, 
_— And urged the clumsy dromedary up the Atlas’ height. 
IV. 
“The Moors have ta’en their vantage ground, the volleys thunder fast 
The dark defile is blazing like a heated oven blast; 
The lion hears the strange turmoil, and leaves his mangled prey — 
No place was that for him to feed ; and thick and loud the cries, 
Feu! Allah! Allah! En avant! in mingled discord rise ; 
The Franks have reached the summit—they have won the victory ! 
Vv. 
“ With bristling steel, upon the top the victors take their stand : 
Beneath their feet, with all its towns, they see the promised land. 
From Tunis, even unto Fez, from Atlas to the seas, 
The cavaliers alight to gaze; and gaze full well they may, 
When countless minarets stand up so solemnly and gray, 
Amidst the dark green masses of the flowering myrtle trees. 
VI. 
“The almond blossoms in the vale; the aloe from the rock 
Throws out its long and prickly leaves, nor dreads the tempest’s shock : 
A blessed land, I ween, is that, though luckless is its Bey. 
There lies the sea— beyond lies France! Her banners in the air 
Float proudly and triumphantly —a salvo ! come, prepare ! 
And loud and long the mountains rang with that glad artillery.” 
VII. 
“Tis they !” exclaimed the aged Scheik. “I’ve battled by their side — 
I fought beneath the Pyramids ! that day of deathless pride. 
sh Red as thy turban, Moor, that eve, was every creek in Nile ! 
mp, ¥F But tell me—” and he griped his hand—* their Sultaun. Stranger, say — 
ot? His form —his face—his posture, man? Thou saw’st him in the fray ! 
His eye—what wore he!” But the Moor sought in hia vest awhile. 
way st n° VIIl. 
yery com “ Their Sultaun, Scheik, remains at home within his palace walls : 
He sends a Pasha in his stead to brave the bolts and balls. 
He was not there. An Aga burst for him through Atlas’ hold. 
j ackets 8 Yet I can show thee somewhat too. A Frankish Cavalier 


Told me his effigy was stamped upon this medal here— 
He gave it me with others for an Arab steed I sold.” 
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The old man took the golden coin: 


AND HIS FRIENDS. 


IX. 
looked steadfastly awhile, 


If that could be the Sultaun, whom, from the banks of Nile, 

He guided o’er the desert path—then sighed and thus spake he— 
“Tis not his eye—'tis not his brow—another face is there, 
I never saw this man before—his head is like a pear! 

Take back thy medal, Moor—’tis not that which I hoped to see.” 


O’Matrey. 

Charley, you're a regular trump ! 

Youna ScoTuann, 

Iam. Tell me something new. 
us a yarn or two about your exploits in the Legion ? 
Faith, O’ Malley, you must have a strong hankering 
after the Peninsula, to venture at your age upon a 
campaign with the chosen children of Newgate. 

O’ MALLEY. , 

Hang them—rogues all! Tl give you some- 
thing better. When I was at the taking of Ciudad 
Rod— 

YounG Scotian. 

Bon ? 

Bon Gautier. 

Well, Charles? 

Youne Scoriann. 

Don’t you think another bottle? 

Bon GAULTIER. 

Decidedly, (cal/s down the well-hole.) |M‘Pher- 

son, more wine, and look sharp. 
THANE. (subtus) 

Oo ay. She kens. (£nters muttering.) ‘Tat 
tamned Sidier roy, as if she was Jan dhu nan Cath 
hersell—tat is, plack Shon of ta pattles. She canna 
stamack her ava! 

O’MAtLLry. 
What is that savage muttering ? 
Bon GAvULtier, 
Merely his delight at seeing you here still, 
O'Malley. But I beg pardon—we interrupt you. 
O’ MALLey. 

As I was saying—When I was at the taking 
of—— 

YounG ScorLanD. 

Ah now, my dear fellow! do tell us something 
about the Legion. 
exploits. 
Colonel Napier and the squadron of military quill- 
drivers, who have spoiled more foolscap than cart- 
ridge wrappers, we know every inch of the cam- 
paigning ground from Torres Vedras to the Pyren- 
nees. No, captain! Give us something fresh. 
You were one of those who drew the sword with 
Evans, and gathered, if not laurels, at least a 


change of linen, with the Westminster heroes, from | 


the verdant hedgerows of Spain. Surely there 
must be something worth remembrance in such a 
chivalrous crusade. 

O’Matiey. 

Faith, Charley, as to linen, there was as little of 
that as an elderly gentleman could desire. 
was the man amongst us who saved his own British 
shirts, without wasting fruitless efforts in pursuit 
of the Lusitanian tweel. 


gust, when, instead of commanding a company of 


Herculean heroes, I found myself degraded into | 


the leader of the most villanous pack of rogues 
that ever were swept from the assizes ! 


Can’t vou give | 


Confound the Old Peninsular | 
What between Captain Hamilton and) 


Happy | 


It was a devilish bad | 
business, I can tell you. Only conceive my dis-— 


Bon Gavtrrer, 
| Were they really so bad? 
O’ Mattey. 

Barrington was a joke to my serjeant, Befors 
he was enlisted a fortnight he had pawned the 
regimental colours for a quart of gin, and picked 
my pocket twice upon parade. It was no ie 
tying him up to the halberts, for every one of the 
drummers was under sentence of transportation 
and treated the back of their ancient pal as tenderly 
as if it had been their own. The only tune under 
which they would advance to action was th. 
_“ Rogue's March ;” and we were obliged to reminj 
| them that they lay under the eye of the London 
| police, before a single dummy-hunter would mas. 
| ticate the butt end of a cartridge. 

Youne Scornanp. 

How did they behave in battle ? 

O’ Mattery, 
Tolerably well when we got them behind the 
shelter of a vineyard wall. The squadron of the 
| Seven Dials were very decent marksmen, and 
picked off any Carlist officer who seemed to have 
_a watch, with really creditable precision. I hed 
'the command for some time of the Ninth Poltroons, 
| They were splendid foragers—first-rate fellows at 
the clearing of a farm-house, or the expiscation of 
|a hen-roost. I have seen them, too, make very 
| fair strippage after a skirmish, and conduet s 
retreat with singular intrepidity. They fought 
upon the system of the ancients ;—the true heroic 
principle. Sportsmen, too, to a man! Always 
shot flying. Lord bless you! the British Die- 
mede had no personal quarrel with the Penin- 
'sular Glaucus. He by no means thirsted for his 
blood, not he; he merely entertained a Homeric 
passion for his golden armour ; and, if that could 
not be compassed by stealth, (fair dealing was out 
of the question,) he hesitated not to send a bullet 
through your Don, and possess himself lawfully 
of his spoils. What the deuce would you heve 
more? Hector did precisely the same! 
| Bon GavLtrier. 
| A very sensible reflection ! 

O’ MaLiey. 
Catch one of the Ninth exposing his caress 
for nothing! I tried at first to rouse them with » 
_ few remarks about glory, freedom, and that sort of 
thing ; but I soon perceived that although the eye 
of the Whitechapel warriors were rigidly 

towards the left, every warlike tongue was knows 

ingly insinuated into the dexter cheek. 
that, I suited my language to my audienee, and by 
persuading them that every Carlist P 
rouleau in his haversack, we managed to do to#* 
able execution. 

Youne ScoTtaxD. = 

Did you remain long with this interesting OOrP* 

O’ Matiey. 
As short a time as possible. No sooner had mY 


| 
| 
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‘r of stockings disappeared,+—I own to 
ome doubts about the probity of the Ensign — 
‘san J exchanged into the Black Sculkers, a fine 
avalry regiment, which made war principally 
its own account. We were not very parti- 
ajar as to the politics of the natives. A Spaniard, 
von know, is not to be depended upon, — so we 
‘solved ourselves into a sort of armed neutrality, 
wod never harmed any body, unless he refused the 
key of the wine cellar. That, you know, was 
‘valent to an admission of treason; for where 
de would a man in his senses conceal a secret dis- 
h? Many is the cask we have emptied to the 
tottom in order to bring those hidden secrets to 
jight, and many a jovial night we used to have 
with the Padrés, who in my opinion did not care 
s copper whether Carlist or Christino had the 
uppermost. Tom Burke, who was our Major, 
nanaged things admirably. He was as drunk as 
sfish during the whole campaign, and yet took 
ach care of his men, that not a soul of them was 


aerificed in battle. 
Bon GavLtrer. 

A judicious commander indeed ! 

O’MAttey. 

Was he not? We neverstormed any thing ex- 
ept a convent, and even then we behaved ourselves 
ike gentlemen. The government were not un- 
eateful. Tom is a Grand Cross of the Order 
of Saint Sauve-qui-peut. 

Bon Gautier. 

He bears his honours meekly. 

O’Matiey. 

Very. Well, thank Heaven I’m done with cam- 
pigning. Its all very nice for lads like you, 
but an old soldier needs repose when his way of 
life is falling into the autumnal leaf. Charles, 
what's that you’re after ? 

Youne Scornann. 


Seratching down the heads of a lay, “I learned | 


fone, I talked withal.” Shall I sing it to you ? 
t will do famously for a chapter in your next 
erial—say—‘“ A Night with the Ninth, or Heavy 
Marauders,” or something equally alliterative and 
luring. 


eS el — 


BON GAULTIER AND HIS FRIENDS. 
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THE LAY OF THE LEGION. 


When I was in the Legion 
A short time ago, 

We went the pace as pleasantly 
As ever you did know : 

The cares of life and warlike strife 
Were all, | ween, forgot, 

As we walked into the Sherry casks, 
And never paid a shot, 

For we bold lads of Evans’ 
Went roving with the moon — 

Old Spain was made for the Newgate blade, 
And for the stout Poltroon ! 


We wouldn’t stand no drilling, 
Oh, that was all my eye, 

But did exactly as we pleased, 
And kept our powder dry. 

We always fired, when ’twas required, 
Behind a vineyard fence : 

3ut as for open cut-and-thrust, 
We'd rather too much sense. 

For we bold lads of Evans’ 
Marched to another tune, 

And “right about !”’ was still the shout 
That moved the stout Poltroon ! 


How jolly looked the Convent ! 
And, blow me, what a din 

The nuns and Lady Abbess made, 
As we came thundering in ! 

What screams and squalls rung through the walls, 
*T was like to deafen me, 

When our Captain took his helmet off, 
And begged the cellar key ! 

Then we bold lads of Evans’ 
Got tipsy very soon,— 

And if the brave will misbehave, 
Why not a stout Poltroon ! 


O me, that glorious Legion ! 
If I were there again, 

] would not leave an ounce of plate 
In any house in Spain. 

I'd fake away, the livelong day, 
And drink till all was blue ; 

For a happier life I could not lead, 
No more, my lads, could you, 

Than to be a boy of Evans’, 
No milk-and-water spoon, 

And erack the flasks and drain the casks 
Like a regular Poltroon ! 

Bon GAULTIER, 


Hold hard, Charles. I would not listen to another 
‘line, though Apollo himself were the singer ; for 
here comes the Thane with the strawberries. 


(General excitement. ) 


OCCASIONAL STANZAS. 


ADDRESSED TO A DYING FAVOURITE. 


Poor, suffering wretch ! whom years of love 
Have linked so closely to my heart, 
Words cannot tell what pain it is 
0 think we must for ever part. 


Thy many fond, endearing ways 
fas! I never more shall see ; 
Again, o’erjoyed at my return, 
ult never run to welcome me. 
Tis done ; that beating heart is still ; 
ould that I could its pulse restore ! 
painful struggle now is past, 
And all thy sportive gambols o’er. 


Bat still I have one comfort left, 
To sooth me in this hour of woe ; 


| 


eee 


The thought that now, though lost to me, 
No further suff’ring thou can’st know. 


That stretched upon thy earthy bed 

Thou ‘It sleep, the worm’s uncouscious gnest :-— 
Oh ! if a sigh would bring thee back, 

That sigh should sternly be represt. 


Yet if there be, as we believe, 
Beyond the grave some happier shore, 
Where those who loved on earth shall meet 
In sweet companionship once more : 


Oh! then, perhaps, in that blest place, 
From every earthly sorrow free, 
Again my dumb companion bere 
Shall turn his fond regards on me, 
Swrxren Jenvie, 
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THE EARTH-STOPPER. 


BY JOHN MILLS, AUTHOR OF “ THE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN,” &c, 


“ When all aloud the me doth blow, 
And hing drowns the parson’s saw 
And binds sit breedin in the snow, ‘ 
And Marian’s nose looks red and raw, 
When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl.” 


Tre winter wind swept through brake and 
briar, and hummed through the dry and leafless 
branches of the wood, and rattled against rickety 
casements, and thundered at closed doors and 
windows in very madness to the denial of his ad- 
mission. Now, he roared like some goaded beast, 
and then whistled and shrieked as he rushed along 
o’er moor and mead, hill-top and vale, as if tilting 
in his anger with every thing in his path—from 
the withered leaf, whirled from its lurking corner, 
to the brave old oak clad with ivy-green of a cen- 
tury’s growth. 

“ It’s a wild night, a very wild night,” said 
Harry Ranton, the Earth-stopper, to his wife, as 
they sat in the snug, cozy room in their little cot- 
tage, listening to the gale without. 

“ Ay, lad, it is,” she replied, checking the 
whir-r-r of her spinning-wheel, to add another 
yule-log on the hearth. ‘“ Ay, lad, it is,” repeated 
she; “‘ but there’s one comfort, ye need not care 
for its wildness. I’ll get ye a pipe, and flagon of 
the best.” 

“ Not now, lass, not now,’ rejoined he, pushing 
his chair backwards. “ I’ll take a pull at them 
upon my return.” 

“ Return!” exclaimed his wife. “ Surely ye’re 
not going out in such a night as this. It is’nt fit 
that a dog should stir from the roof.” 

* Perhaps not, Lucy,” returned the Earth-stop- 
per. “ That may be, however, no reason that a man 
shouldn’t. I must close,” continued he, ‘* a dozen 
open earths afore the sun peeps.” 

“ But there can be no hunting to-morrow, 
Harry,” expostulated his wife. 

“ Why not?” said he. “ There’s not frost enough 
to glaze a puddle, and you don’t suppose that a 
capful of wind would stop ’em.” 

** I suppose not, Harry,” replied she ; “ more’s 
the pity. For I feel it go hard with me that you 
should be forced from your fireside in such rough 
weather as this, and at such an untimely hour.” 

“ Pish, good woman!” rejoined the hardy Earth- 
stopper. “ Of what am I to be afeard ? ” 

No other answer was given but a grave shake 
of the head and a scarcely audible sigh, while the 
eyes of the “ gude-wife ” were turned to the rafters 
of the roof, upon which were hung sides of bacon 
and a goodly array of dainty hams. 

“I believe,” resumed the Earth-stopper, rising 
from his chair, and commencing preparations for 
his unenviable excursion, “ I believe,” repeated 
he, with a smile, “ that ye’re thinking of fays and 
will-o’-the-wisps, and corpse-candles, and suchlike 
prattle of the gossips.” 

“ Perhaps I may be,” replied his wife, in a 





truly mysterious tone and manner, “ and perhaps 

I mayn’t be.” 

“ No one can gainsay the truth o’ that,” rejoin. 
ed Harry, drawing a red woollen night-cap over 
his ears, and surmounting it with a cap made of 
the warm skin of an otter. 

- “T think whatI think,” added she, in a voice that 
almost arrived at a pitch of solemnity ; “ and { 
don’t always tell other folk my thoughts,” 

“And a good plan, too, Lucy,” returned the 
Earth-stopper ; “ and one that might be followed 
by most of our neighbours to their good,” con. 
tinued he, folding himself in two or three layers of 
thick jackets, and finishing his toilet by incasing 
his feet and legs in a pair of huge jack boots, 

“ Have ye to go far, lad?” inquired she, with 
deep solicitation, as she untwined a kerchief from 
her bosom, and twisted it carefully round his neck 
and chin. 

“To Arlington gorse,” he replied, shouldering 
a pick-axe and a couple of spades. 

“ To Arlington gorse!” repeated his wife. 
“ Why, that’s where A 

“ No matter what,” interrupted Harry, lighting 
the candle in his horn lantern, and striding to- 
wards the door. “ I hope to be back in three hours 
at farthest.” 

“ Pray God be willing!” fervently ejaculated 
she, as the door closed upon his heel ; and the sen- 
tence was repeated until the sound of his retreating 
footstep fell in vacancy upon her ear, and, perhaps, 
for some seconds afterwards. 

Harry Ranton, the Earth-stopper, was one of 
the many retainers of Sir Gilbert Spelman, the 
rich and sporting baronet of Harcourt Hall ; and, 
although holding but an inferior rank in the 
establishment, there were but few, perhaps none, 
who were held in higher estimation by a kind- 
hearted master, than the humble Earth-stopper. 
To this office was combined that of trapper, and 
general destroyer of the numerous tribes, 
whetted appetites and vigilant senses, ever resdy 
for the destruction of game in all its varieties; 
and, since a gin had been constructed, perchance 
there had never been a more determined pursuit 
to their extermination, than the one in 
Harry Ranton was engaged, from sunrise to sum 
set, the year through, from the coming of the esr- 
liest and fairest blossoms in spring, to the 
of the mistletoe berry in frosty winter. wa 

It is an old saw, that “ That which every bond 
says must be true ;” and as it was admitted, 
out an exception, that Harry Ranton weeny 
worthy fellow, it is but common i . 


question the truth of his proverbi 
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with a fine, athletic, and muscular frame, he pos- 
esd 8 frankness and generosity of disposition ; 
soi, 05 yets time had not weakened or impaired 
the one, neither had care nor misfortune cramped 
pruised the other. Far and wide, the Earth- 
was an object of general admiration ; and 
h much surprise was occasioned by the 
pressure of his suit with Lucy Long, 
y dairy-maid at the hall, some five years 
ago, the even tenure of his way had not been in- 
since then by babbling reports, flying 
qrmises, Whispered doubts, or ominous prognosti- 
ations. All had been silenced by the practical 
sod convincing proofs of time ; and those who had, 
from jealousy or envy, been foremost in expressing 
the dubious tendency of the result of Harry’s al- 
tance with Lucy, and affirmed the evils in pickle 
in those too general terms, “ Well, well! we shall 
ze!” had now been shown. 
Upon the Earth-stopper's gaining some twenty 
from his cottage-door, he turned and glanced 
at the window, through which the bright, cheerful 
rysfrom the crackling logs were streaming ; and 
ifa wish sprung from his heart, like a bubble to 
the gurface of a brook when a pebble sinks in it, 
that he might return to his hearth, where there 
wasever a kind look and word of welcome, quickly, 
it was but a very natural one, considering the 
dreary aspect of the night. The howling wind in- 
creased, rather than diminished, in force, and dark 
heavy masses of clouds flew, and scudded before it 
like floating gossamer. A stinging sleet fell occa- 
sionally, followed by large drops of rain, drifting 
against the unprotected features of the Earth-stopper 
with the chilly influence of ice-flakes. Not a star 
was visible: all was cheerless, dark, cold, and de- 
solate. 
Harry tried to whistle ; but the boisterous wind, 
as if jealous of a rival, piped so loud, long, and 


of 


hnil, drowning the notes so effectually, that every 


one sunk soundless upon his lip. 

“Well,” said the Earth-stopper to himself, 
“since you will have it all your own way, e’en 
ye must.” 

Without again making an attempt to cheer his 
slomy road, Harry continued onwards through 
dyke and dell, copse, grove, and covert, with no 
wher sounds breaking upon his ear save the roar 
f the gale, the occasional bay of the watch-dog, 
and the screech of the owl, as she flapped her 

wing in the wintry blast. 

Alter a long, weary trudge, Arlington gorse was 
Funed ; and as the Earth-stopper prepared to enter 

thicket of prickly furze, he heard the loud, 
tarp bark of a fox. 

‘Ho, ho, Charley!” said he, in a triumphant 
sper, “ you’re not far from your kennel to- 
ught, but I'll take care to stop—” 

Ha, ha, ha!” 

7 me Ranton’s blood stopped in its course, as 
bees eae had been closed suddenly upon his 


“Ha, ha, ha!” 

Pe ever there was a loud, clear, distinct, and po- 
"e laugh heard from human lips, this was one ; 
fa remote shadow of doubt was raised in the 
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mind of tle Earth-stopper as to the correctness of 
his hearing, the repetition of the sound entirely 
dispelled it. 

** A laugh from the middle of Arlington gorse,” 
muttered Harry, while a few large drops of cold 
clammy perspiration stood upon his forehead. “It 
isn’t a spot exactly to laugh in.” 

No; Arlington thicket was not an appropriate 
place for mirth. It had been the scene, in days 
gone by, of blood and cruel violence ; and but few 
of the most hardy would venture within its pre- 
cincts, even in the daylight, and no one, except the 
Earth-stopper, ever approached it when the sun 
was down. It was shunned and avoided by all, 
and never mentioned but with a shudder. 

For some minutes Harry stood, with a palpitat- 
ing heart, and wavering resolution. Inclination 
led him to turn upon bis heel, and to retrace his 
footsteps ; but duty to his master urged him for- 
wards despite of his natural fears. 

“T’ve done no harm to any body,” was the 
Earth-stopper’s silent and secret consolation to him- 
self, “and he that has done no harm needn't ex- 
pect any. I'll close the earths if the dev—” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” 

Harry’s sentence was abruptly brought to a 
close. Again the laugh rang loudly from the gorse, 
and echoed from hill to hill, as if a hundred tongues 
responded to the hollow empty voice from the 
accursed thicket. 

The Earth-stopper’s tongue became as parched 
and dry as if a raging fever had been sapping his 
blood for many a long and weary day, and his 
teeth chattered, and his stalwart limbs bent and 
shook like some puny child's. 

** It’s more than I can make out,” he muttered. 
“ Just, too, from the very place where they say it 
was done. ’Tis very strange,” continued he, com- 
muning with himself; “ I never, till now, believed 
their talk ; but there’s no doubting one’s own ears.” 

There was a sudden lull in the gale. In a mo- 
ment the rough, burly wind was stilled, and not 
even the rustle of a bough or twig broke the brief, 
but perfect reign of silence. During this, the 
Earth-stopper strained his ears to catch any sound 
that might either confirm or dispel his terror ; 
but nothing but the beating and throbbing of his 
own heart led him to believe that there was any 
cause for fear. 

Now there was a humming roar, and the trees 
bent and the giant limbs of the sturdy old oaks 
yielded to the breath of the storm like green rushes 
to the breeze. On, on he went, the brave bold 
storm! breasting and facing all things in his 
course. At one fell swoop—crash, and down 
topples a towering elm with as much ease as if it 
had been a dried and hollow reed. Ha, ha! on, 
on he went, the brave, bold storm! The time- 
worn ruin next he seeks, and that which crumb- 
ling ages have not accomplished, he hurls to 
destruction in a moment. Ha, ha! on, on he 
went, the brave bold storm! Now he strips the 
moss-grown thatch from the cottager’s roof, and 
scatters it wide and far, and roars with glee as he 
hurries on, for ruin to others is fun to him. Ha, 
ha! on, on he went, the brave, bold storm! The 
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high and the low, the cedar top and the smallest 
thing rearing itself above the level of the earth, 
are all the same to him. One and all feel his lusty 
blow, and he deals alike with each. Ha, ha! on, 
on he went, the brave, bold storm! But there is 
nothing now but snow-crested billows to wage his 
ruthless war with. Far, far at sea he sweeps 
leagues and leagues away, and tosses the moun- 
tains of waters to the clouds, and ducks them down 
again fathoms and fathoms deep. A ship! May 
Heaven deal mercifully with it! But ‘tis doomed, 
and man may not question why! One savage 
wrestle with the gallant bark—a shriek, a loud, 
long, piercing shriek, and then not a vestige re- 
mains of that which seemed “to walk the waters 
like a thing of life.” Ha, ha! on, on he went, the 
brave, bold storm ! 


After a long silent pause, and the wind had | 


greatly abated, the Earth-stopper summoned sufh- 
cient resolution to wend his way slowly and 
cautiously towards the dreaded spot. It must be 
confessed that he did this with a strangely flutter- 
ing pulse, and yet his purpose was fixed now, and 
if the dreaded laugh had been rattled close to his 
ear, still he would have gained the bent of his 
journey. 

“‘ It is somewhere here,” said he aloud, taking 
a look with his lantern, and peering about the 
roots of a stunted pollard overhanging a small but 
deep gravel-pit. ‘ Ah!” continued he seeing the 
anticipated earth, “ here it is.” 

Desirous of quickly accomplishing his work, 
the Earth-stopper’s pickaxe and spade soon clicked 


the sound came from exactly an opposite dipees: 
In short, let him alter his position as quickly as he 
might, the terrifying proof of the close proxim 
of the cause of his fright was ever at his hee? 
“Heaven have mercy on me!” exclaimed the 
almost demented Earth-stopper. “TI fee} » 
kitten! Who or what are ye?” he hallooed ‘ne 
voice which sounded more like the piping of on 
‘old peevish woman than the deep-toned one of 
Harry Ranton. “ And what do ye want with 
/me?” j 
| To this, however, there was no reply, and for s 
short time the noise ceased. But no sooner did 
_ the unhappy Earth-stopper move a single foo 
than the creature, or thing, of air or of earth, or 
_of regions under the earth, danced and flitted round 
'and about him with redoubled energy. 
He could bear this no longer. ‘Terror w; 
_ his heels, and away he rushed through ‘the furs 
| with the speed of light. Not five paces had been 
| gained when a sturdy old bush refused to yield to 
his course, and it hurled him back with a fore 
| that sent him staggering to the ground. Then 
again his pursuer skipped close to his face and 
sent his hot and—as it smelt to Harry—brimstone 
| breath into his cheeks with triumphant delight, 
_In a moment the Earth-stopper was upon his feet 
again, and on he swept with a speed never gur- 
_ passed by the swiftest of foot. Desperation spurred 
him on, and like a meteor he streaked away o'er 
heath and moor, hill and vale, tewards his home, 
like a spent stag to the thicket, and the gallant 
_hounds close upon his haunch. 














among the pebbles, and he began to make good | ‘The wind was now dying away. In fitful gusts 
progress towards effectually closing sly reynard’s | it went and came, and the clouds scudded past ia 
retreat, when the solitary and dull light of his | broken masses, permitting the stars to glimmer 
lantern became suddenly extinguished. | occasionally between them, and throw an uncertain 
As if a bullet had crashed through his heart, | light upon the earth. But the sleet fell thicker, 
Harry leaped high from the ground, and fell | and although Harry turned his head, from time 
sprawling into a neighbouring clump of furze. | to time, to get a glance at the form of his pursuer, 
“ Who's there ?” he stammered, ‘* Who’s there?” | he was unable, from the drifting snow and the 
and his brain swam with fright as he felt hot | short glimpses of starlight, to learn in what shape 
breath steaming into his face, so close, so very | the fiend, or sprite, or ghost, or fay was thus driv- 
close, that the lips all but touched his. “ Keep | ing him along. 
off,” cried he in a husky voice, “ Keep off,’ andhis| “If ever there was a miserable sinner,” thought 
senses reeled to hear something dancing round and Harry, “I’m one at this moment. May Heaven 
about him, as if in fiendish glee at his terror, and , be merciful to all mankind, but to me in particu 
ever and anon to stop and puff into his jaws the | lar!” 


same glowing, fiery breath. 

Driven to desperation by these repeated attacks, 
the Earth-stopper, at length, with reckless fury, 
sprung from the earth, and made a sweeping blow 


Such was the sincere petition muttered to Heaven 

_ by the breathless and persecuted Earth-stopper, 

he continued his rapid run in the vain hope of out- 
stripping his relentless pursuer. 





with his trusty spade at his secret, and, as he re- Mile after mile was scoured, and still Harry 
ligiously believed, unearthly enemy. Ifthe spade heard the same tramp, tramp, tramp, 48 42 
struck the object, however, against whom it was | to his footfall, and never once did it cease to best 
directed, by well-girt thews and sinews, it passed within some three or four paces of his own. It was 
through it with no more impediment than if con- a most fearful, horrifying race, and, perhaps, none 
structed of thin transparent air. Again, and again | can imagine the dread with which the 

the weapon whirled round and about him, but | Earth-stopper was inspired, unless they msy have 
there was nothing to vent its force upon save the | fancied, on some occasion, that the devil was close 
wind which it cleaved. After many vigorous | at their heels. 

efforts to reach his dread persecutor, the Earth-| Yes, there it is at last. A bright, cheerful my 
stopper ended the useless assault, and listened for | of light is streaming through the latticed window. 
his “ whereabout” with increasing terror. Within | A few more swift and long strides, Harry, and the 
a few feet he heard the furze rustle and crack in | goal will be reached. The cheering sight gave 
his rear, and upon turning quickly to this quarter | fresh energy to his now exhausted limbs, ant, 
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-o¢ forwards like an antelope, he clutched 
of his cottage door, and, hurling it back 
its hinges with a giant’s strength, fell head- 
© ade the room without sense or motion. 

«God stand between us and harm!” ejaculated 
pis terror-stricken wife. “ God stand between us 
1” she repeated, throwing her arms 
wand the neck of her fallen husband, and regard- 
ig his pale cheek and ashy lip with the interest 


ply that a wife can feel for him she loves well 


gi traly. “What, what has happened?” she 
gid, bending over his inanimate form. “ Tell me, 
Harry, pray tell me. Speak, I pray ye.” 

The old time-piece in the corner might have 


dextacked some sixty grains upon the shores of | 
‘me before Harry Ranton had so far recovered | 


simself as to be capable of returning a reply. At 


yngth, like one waking reluctantly from a deep | 


deep, he cast his eyes vacanily round, and stared 
the features of his wife as if he doubted whether 
it was she or not. 

«Do you not know me?” 

«Yes, yes,” interrupted he quickly; “I know 
il” ) 

“Then say—” 

“Hush! Is the door fastened?” he inquired in 
shusky voice, while his eyes were fixed studiously 
from it. 

«No,” she replied, slowly turning her head to- 
winds it, in the expectation of seeing something 
# cardle her blood, and make an icicle of her 
heart. 

“Ts it closed?” asked he, still keeping his eyes 
in the same position. 

“Yes, Harry, you threw it back upon the latch 
vhen you came in.” 


“Then lock, bolt, and bar it,” rejoined he almost | 


passionately, as he sprung to his feet, and wiped 
the trickling drops of perspiration as they coursed 
ach other from his brow in great rolling beads. 

Searcely was the order given before it was ful- 
iiled 


“There,” continued the Earth-stopper, giving a | 


eng respiration, “ I can breathe again freely,” and 
e threw out his broad and ample chest, and gave 
iwo or three sobs like a gazehound after a run 
mth a mountain hare. 

Silently, and yet her tongue blistered to be kept 
quiet, Lucy took a deep and capacious flagon, and, 
ting it with the best ale she kept in store, brought 


‘with a foaming head, and placed it in the willing | 


utds of her husband. At one long hearty draught 
“e bottom was reached, and then something like 


“mposure took possession of the Earth-stopper’s | 


“mor-stricken heart. 

“Now, tell me, Harry,’ said his wife, “ What 

“thus almost driven ye daft? My ears,” con- 

— she, “tingle to learn.” 

_ “#t ine sit a minute,” replied he, throwing 

“twelf into a chair, “for I’m too spent to speak.” 

Pe was a hard task imposed upon Lucy, to have 

a aitcation of her roused curiosity postponed ; 

| the resigned herself with as much concealed 
ce as she was mistress of, and submitted to 


THE EARTH-STOPPER, Tie 


the galling infliction with the exemplary fortitude 
of a martyr. 

When the prescribed allotment of time, how- 
ever, had passed, the Earth-stopper began the nar- 
ration of the terrible events of the night; and it 
must be conceded to the powers of his imagination 
that not one of them but was stretched far beyond 
the limits of the plain unvarnished facts. 

“Oh Harry,” exclaimed his wife, clasping her 
hands upon the conclusion of her husband’s awful 
adventure, “Oh Harry, how thankful we ought 
to be that you beat the . 

Both started. The latch of the door jingled, and 
_ there was a rough scraping on the outside, 

** Mercy upon us!” ejaculated Lucy in a hoarse 
_whisper, and she threw herself upon her husband's 
neck, all but palsied with fear. 

Again there was a rattling, and the bolts and the 
bars clattered in their sockets with the rudeness of 
_ the summons. 

_ The Earth-stopper stirred not, neither was a- 
_word spoken ; but he fixed his protruding eyeballs 








| 
| upon the quarter from whence the noise came, and 
' 


looked the unutterable fear thrilling through each 
vein and fibre of his body. “Say your prayers, 
Harry,” gasped his wife, “‘ or sing ahymn. Either 
will drive away the fiend.” 

He shook his head, however, in reply, and 
evinced his despondency concerning the scheme for 
| dismissing the arch-enemy of mankind from his por- 
tal, by making no attempt towards carrying it out. 

There was now a vigorous scratching at the 
threshhold, followed by a whine of discontent. 

* Why, that’s Romp!” remarked the Earth-stop- 
per, while the blood began to flow again in its 
wonted course. “Why, that’s Romp, sure enough!” 

“In good faith it sounds like her,” returned his 
_ wife, unclasping her firmly fixed hands from her 
_ husband, and taking courage to look at the door. 
| “Has she been out the whole of the time since 
| I've been away ?” he inquired. 

“She left,” replied Lucey, “about half-an-hour 
or so after you ; when I went out to get some more 
firewood she escaped, and I couldn't get her back.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha,” laughed the Earth-stopper. “ Ha, 





ha, ha,” and his loud, boisterous roar of mirth 
' echoed among the rafters until they rang again. 
“Then it was her, you may be sure, that upset 


_my lantern and hunted me home,” continued he, 
when he had sufficiently controlled his mirth to 
speak more. 


his wife, with upraised finger. 

“Faugh!” returned he, going to the door, and 
throwing back the fastenings, “that must have 
been the creak of a bough, a puff of the wind, or 
my fancy. Ha, ha, ha.” 

No sooner was the door open than in bounded a 
large, strong-limbed wiry terrier. 

“ What, Romp!” continued her master, caressing 
his favourite. “ What, Romp! you've given me 
a lesson to-night which, to my last hour, I shall 


| 
| 
| “ But the laugh, Harry, the laugh!” rejoined 
} 
| 


/remember to advantage,—not to be frightened at 





shadows of our own making.” 




















THE MISTRESS OF GREYLING GRANGE. 


BY MRS. GORDON, AUTHOR OP “ FORTUNES OF THE FALCONARS,” Xc. 


Sue was a kind old gentlewoman, aJack and well-a-day ! 

Well might the parish mourn the loss of good old Ma- 
dam Greye; 

A daily dole, at ten o’clock, within her gates gave she ; 

And what she gave unto the poor she gave right heartilie. 


*T was she that built our parish church; and there you 
may behold 

A fair and stately monument, of marble white and cold; 

And there the dame might oft be seen, as I have heard 


them say, 
For, ’neath that solemn monument, a child and husband 


lay. 
Her dwelling was in Chippingdale, a goodly and astrange, 
Where was the man in Lancashire, that knew not Grey- 
ling Grange? 
It was a quaint old English house, with many a door and 
stair 
And little winding passages, that led no one knew where. 
And there were rooms, both large and small, and tur- 


rets not a few ; 
And dusky holes, and corners queer, that scarce the 


housemaid knew ; 

And ghostly chambers, lock’d and barr’d, with low o’er- 
arching doors ; 

And rusty mail, and antlers huge, and spears, and pol- 
ished floors. 


The walls were hung with tapestry, where knights were 
wrought in gold, 

And noble ladies seemed to weep within some captive 
hold ; 


And portraits stared with stony eyes, and his the grim | 


Sir Guy, 
(He haunted still the southern room,) oft made the chil- 


dren cry. 


And well the dame became her house, for she was hale 


and fair, 

And smoothly, ’neath her snowy coif, was combed her 
silvery hair ; 

But yet, when Christmas-time came round, and all were 
blithe and gay, 

She sat amidst her numerous race, as light of heart as 
they. 


And though she ruled her household well, it was by love 
alone ; 
And in her service more than one from youth to age had 


grown. 
No lack of beef and ale had they : and when the 
was cold, aad 
They gather’d round such roaring hearths, as cheer’ 
to behold. - 


Alas ! how fleeting is this life ! how full of chance and 
change ! 

For those who knew it well of old can now scarce know 
the Grange ; 

The good old dame hath, many a day, been gather’g to 
her sires, 

And other faces cluster now around the Christmas fires. 


And those who there were young and gay have reached 
to sober years, 

And other children fill their place, and feel their joys and 
fears ; 

The aged forms are passed away, but on the dusky stair 

Amid the dim and silent rooms, they meet me every 
where. 


And ancient fears are now unknown, and early tales are 
lost ; 

| And creaking doors are opened wide, as if there were 
no ghost : 

The portraits vanish from the walls, that once were 
kept with care ; 





| But look within that garret room, and you will see them 
there. 


| The tapestry is faded now: within some distant room, 

Where scarce a footstep ever comes, it rots in silent 
gloom ; 

And carpets hide the polished floors where she was 
wont to tread ; ; 

And beggars sometimes ope the gates, and get not 
always bread. 


{ 

| The walls are there, the outward walls, as they did look 

of old; 

But all within is desolate, and saddening, and cold. 
Alas ! alas! this weary world ! how full of chance and 

change! 

| It is the dwelling that I knew—but it is not the Grange, 








MARY. 


Tnov RT gane awa’, thou ’rt gane awa’, 
Thou ’rt gane awa’ frae me, Mary, 
In woodlan’ bower or festive ha’ 
In vain I watch for thee, Mary. 
When last the gowden Autumn moon 
Shone o’er the trembling wave, Mary, 
Ah little did I think, sae soon, 
’Twould shine upon thy grave, Mary. 


How aft upo’ the primrose braes 
Beside the murmuring sea, Mary, 
I spent the live-lang simmer days 
Sae blest wi’ love and thee, Mary ! 
In dreams thy cherish’d form I meet, 
As dearly lo’ed as then, Mary; 
And, oh, that face sae fair and sweet, 
| Wakes buried hopes again, Mary. 








DEATH. 


Deatu, Deatu, whom seekest thou, 
Who is thy victim to-day ! 

Stay, stay, let mercy now 
Plead for the mourner—Oh stay ! 


Death, death, seest thou that eye ! 
Mark’st thou it dazzling bright ! 
Stay, stay, answer me why 
Must thou quench quickly its light ? 


Death, death, seest thou that form, 
Mark’st thou perfection and grace !— 

Stay, stay, the heart is yet warm ; 
Why wouldst its beauty deface ! 


Death, death, seest thou that soul, 
Markst thou ’tis buoyant and free! 
Ah! ah, o’er it no control, 
Tyrant ! is given to thee. 





N. H. M 
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THE NEW SWEDISH NOVEL, THE ROSE OF TISTELON.* 


fasprika Bremer has found a formidable rival in 
oman, Emilie Carlén. Without the poeti- 

= of Miss Bremer, her refinement of sentiment, 
wei delicacy of colouring, ovr new acquaintance takes 
p of the broad, actual life of her country 

: it fows in the customary channels, and places 
, reliance upon the universal passions and common 
rupathies of mankind. If Emilie is much less of 
ie tasteful and engaging artist than the authoress of 
<The Neighbours” and “ The Home,” and is, so far 
s s,not nearly so versant in the current light liter- 
ware of France, England, and Germany, her pictures 
igre equal or superior vigour ; and, if instruction be an 
t element in the most frivolous literature, her 
srk a higher and more direct moral purpose. Many, 


ar too many, of Miss Bremer’s characters are a sort of | 


fenchifed Swedes—courtiers, or officials: those we 
sed here, if more homely, are more genuine and racy ; 
doagh Miss Bremer has no doubt delineated many true 
swedes in the finest spirit of nationality. 
mlve this Tale the more that it removes us far from the 
sresome and outworn scenes of polished society in all the 

an capitals, and opens up afresh and vigorous 
i. Yet the Rose of Tistelén has more faults than any 
of Miss Bremer’s novels; which, however, may rather be 
yeribed to want of artistic skill than of talent. The pre- 
niling error is tooverdo. There is, for example, a sensi- 
tire lad who becomes partially deranged from witnessing 


Perhaps we | 


sound ; and the sea-birds were hurrying, with shrill 
cries, to their concealed resting-places. The day was 
drawing to a close ; the sun’s last rays had sank into the 
ocean, and twilight had begun to spread its shadows over 
Tistelin.” 

Some of the inmates seemed well suited to the un- 
couth and half-savage character of the dwelling and the 
| locality. Wet nets and fishing lines hung in a wide 
entrance leading to an apartment, large, empty, and 
blackened with smoke, in which the pale light of an oil 
lamp showed Hakan Haraldson and his son Birger; the 
| former, a short broad-shouldered man of fifty, witha 
| bronzed and weather-beaten face, a shaggy matted head 
and beard resembling the sea-weed of the island. The 
pirate and smuggler sat like a rough sea-god at a large 
oak table upon a block of wood painted green, which 
| once had formed part of a ship’s mast. 

“ Every movement of this son of the ocean displayed 
| great physical strength; and his sharp gray eyes, as they 
contemplated with satisfaction a rifle he was engaged in 
cleaning, had an expression which, if it did not absolutely 
_ betoken a strong mind, was at least that of a resolute and 

daring character. . : Opposite this man, who 
represented the head of the family, sat his eldest son, 
| Birger, a giant, who might have been a fitting boon-com- 
panion for Rolf Krake, the famous Viking. His fea- 
tures had a fine manly expression ; but the contemptu- 
| ous curl of the lip, and something wild and misanthropi- 








snurder. His mental struggles and intervals of moody | cal in the restless eye, gave reason to suspect that mid- 


nadness are introduced with highly dramatic effect, deep- 
caing the tragic interest of the story, till their too frequent 
meurrence begins to fatigue the reader, and renders 
them much less impressive. The ‘same observation is 
wplicable to other characters and scenes in the tale. 
tet what is an objection in England may be a merit in 
the more patiently reading country in which the romance 
sproduced ; and it is one that lies against what were once 
mkoned the very best English fictions—to the whole 


night darkness brooded over his soul. Birger Haraldson, 
_ attired in sail-cloth trousers, and with the sleeves of his 
| blue striped shirt turned up to the shoulders, leaned 
| carelessly on his firelock, while occupied in sharpening 
| flints, trying them at times against his nail. ; 
| But as strong contrasts are to be found in every situa- 
tion in life, they were not wanting here. Beside the 

elder man sat his youngest son, Birger’s half brother, a 
| fair delicate boy of twelve or thirteen, in whose pale 


wrks of Richardson, and all the old circumstantial folio | countenance and dark eyes listless melancholy was the 


Temances, 


The locale of the romance is Thistle-isle or Tiste/on, | 


wthe authoress has named one of the rocky, barren 
sets which cluster along the reefy shores of the Catte- 
mi; the haunt of numerous sea-fowl, and the desolate 
vede ofa few miserable fishermen. It is nearly desti- 
me of vegetation, presenting an aspect of dreary steri- 
Marstrand is the nearest town to this dismal 
map ofislands, which lie about three Swedish miles 
tm the Paternoster Rocks, well known as the scene of 
maya fatal shipwreck. At the period the story opens, 
“ere stood, partly sheltered from the violent winds by 
‘as, a small, rude, and half-ruinous log dwelling, which 
wents to have its picture preserved. 
_ Agable appeared to have been recently added to 
a house, its white timber and fresh moss presenting a 
re, contrast to the unsightly walls of the old part | 
* the dwelling, discoloured by fish-drying and the ac- | 
“ofsalt water. The windows were little better than 
“es, with two panes of glass, one above the other, and 
‘e¥een each such aperture rawseal-skins were stretched | 
voi roof down to the stone foundation. ‘The court- 
eee of a large shelf of flat rock ; at one cor- 
t were several poles, from which strings of skate | 
we regular rows ; and every point of rock near the 
. as also covered with ling and split cod. About | 
Of the flat space, in a crevice of the rock, a 
» toad ragga on the top of which a tin weather- | 
ae coh the wind with an uneasy creaking sound ; a | 
ue of h-dog was in general posted at the farthest | 
= the yard, with his nose turned towards the | 
« « A thick mist rested on the barren spot ; the | 
‘upon the naked rocks with a dull, heavy 


PS Swedish 
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the Swedish Coast. Translated from the ori- | 
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prevailing expression. . . . . The dexterity with 
which he twisted a fishing line showed that he was ac- 
customed to the work ; while, at the same time, he-lis- 
_tened with timid anxiety to the conversation between 


| his father and brother, who, on their part, paid no at- 


tention to his presence.” 

The conversation turned on their smuggling adven- 
tures. The elder congratulated himself upon the signs of 
an approaching gale, which must detain the sharp and 
active new lieutenant of the coast-guard in harbour, 
with the revenue boat, while they in peace prosecuted 
their calling ; and that his son Birger showed the right 
spirit and would stand to the guns when he had him- 


_ self become a wreck. 


“ Birger, whose restless eyes were turned to the stairs 
leading to the new part of the house, seemed listening 
for some one. 

“*Itis the little one,’ said Haraldson, as his harsh 
features lightened with a look of affection. 

“<*Tt is Erika,’ murmured Birger: and by a quick 
movement he turned to the other side of the room. 

“ A moment after the door opened, and a young wo- 
man, rather above twenty, of a pleasing but grave ap- 
pearance, entered the room, leading by the hand a girl 
about seven years old. The child, who looked like some 
beautiful vision from the abode of angels, ran forward, 
jumped upon the old man’s knee, and clasped her little 
white arms round his neck, saying, sweetly, ‘ Good night, 
papa! Erika will have me go to bed already !—little 
naughty Erika!’ 

“* You are going out again to-night, I hear,’ said the 
young woman, in a reproachful tone, and turning to 
Haraldson, as she spoke. 

“* T have some business on hand,’ answered he, care- 
lessly, as he gazed with sparkling eyes on his darling 
child, the little Gabriella. ,... ‘1 really wish, Mamselle 
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Erika,’ resumed he, with gratified pride, ‘that my wife | 
were alive now; it would have done her heart good to | 
see this child, I am bold to say it would not be easy to 
find her match; it would have made amends to Britta 
Lisa for many grievances.’ 

“*T think the contrary,’ answered Erika, in a severe 
tone; ‘it would have caused her double suffering—both 
grief for the present and fear for the future.’ 

“* Yes, perhaps, after she had learned from you to be 
high and mighty both in mind and speech.’ 

“Let Mamselle Erika alone, father, said Birger, 
sternly. ‘ What would become of the child without her ?” 

“ Haraldson, who saw in his son the counterpart of 
himself in his youth, did not care to rouse the hot blood. | 

“Erika was perfectly calm. She knew how she was | 
situated in regard to those with whom she lived, and that | 
firmness and self-possession alone procured for her the | 
respect due toa woman compelled, as she was, by extra- | 
ordinary circumstances, to remain in such society. * Say 
good night, dear Gabriella; it is time to go to bed,’ said 
she, gently, to her charge.” 

Gabriella, “ The Rose of Tistelén,” kissed her father, 
nodded to her half-brother Birger, and flew into the 
arms of her brother Anton. That thoughtful and gentle 
boy was ever reluctant to share in the wild lawless ad- 
ventures of his father and his brother, and utterly unfit 
for their daring and reckless life. But even the sinful 
old man’s darling and idol, the resistless Gabriella, could 
not on this night coax her father to leave Anton behind. 
He must not sit at home like a milk-sop, but go out to 
sea and learn the trade he abhorred. Gabriella was 
offended ; but Erika, her model in all things, was always 
silent when displeased, and Gabriella, mimicking the dig- 
nified air of her foster-mother and preceptress, with- | 
drew with her to their own apartment. It formed a | 
marked contrast to the gloomy room we have already | 
seen. It occupied the principal part of the new build- 
ing, and had been fitted up for Erika and her pupil. 

“ Besides being provided with tolerably large windows, | 
it was richly, even elegantly furnished, although each 
article appeared to have come from a different quarter. | 
Curtains of the finest muslin, tastefully arranged, fell in | 
wavy folds upon the Turkish carpet, which, however, | 
was not exactly in keeping with the rough cabin chairs | 
and stools of various shapes. The most beautiful Per- 
sian tapestry covered the walls, in some places inter- | 
spersed with flags of various nations and pieces of silk. 
At each joining were mirrors or pictures of different 
sizes: the last, which were numerous, represented ves- 
sels of every construction. The whole might have been 
aptly compared to a gallery of portraits of deceased per- 
sonages : and when the bold pirate visited his daughter’s 
room, perhaps there started from the finely-modelled 
hulls and delicate cordage, recollections which, like 
avenging spirits, came to give warning of future retribu- 
tion. In fact, the whole furniture of the apartment too 
much resembled the spoils of plundered vessels.” 

A pretty scene passed, in which Gabriella said her 
little prayers ; and when told that Birger, whom she did 
not like, more required her prayers than the mild and 
innocent Anton, she included Birger in her intercessions, 
and fell asleep while Erika whispered to her the legend 
of “ The Enchanted Swans of Tistelin.” 








motherless child, has a character and a story of her 
own, and plays an important part in the tale of “ The 
Rose.” At three years of age she was seen in the 
Foundling Hospital of Stockholm, and adopted and | 
highly educated by a rich and childless widow, who 
died suddenly without having made any provision for 
Erika. The girl was thrown upon the world, first as | 
a nurse-maid ; and next, in the anomalous capacity of | 
upper servant and governess, she entered the family 
of a consul at Gottenburg, where all her patient | 
gentleness, her sound principle, and strength of mind, | 
were required to make life tolerable. Her duties were 
harassing, her treatment harsh, her rewards few. But 
all was meekly endured, until the insulting courtship of | 
the master of the house was added to the exactions, , 
parsimony, and ill-temper of the mistress. Erika,strong | 


but if cold and reserved, he became gloomy ani 


in mind and body, resolved to fly the honse and 
town; and in a boat lying in the harbour found Dent 
Haraldson, who at once agreed to-give her a 

“It was a soft, calm summer’s night, and the homeless 
friendless girl sat beside the kind-hearted Dame Harald 
son, and told her the short history of her misfortunes 
With ready sympathy the good woman tried to consort her 
dejected spirit ; and it was therefore in a more com 
and cheerful frame of mind that, after a short ¢} 
towards daybreak, she was roused by the information 
that the boat was moored by the little wooden pier at 
Tistelon, 

“ Both the elder and the younger Haraldson made ap 
unfavourable impression on Erika; but so much the 
more was she drawn towards the mistress of the fami) 
Mother Haraldson, as she was usually called, might ta 
assumed the title of * Fru,’ after the example of may 
of the wives of the principal inhabitants, who had re 
of their own, and boilers for making oil; but she de. 
spised such vanities,and, although aclergyman’s daughter 
would never receive any other appellation than * goo 
mother. This name and her kindly disposition soon 
placed her and Erika on the most friendly terms ; and it 


| was settled that the latter should remain for the present 


as her guest. Mother Haraldson possessed a treasure 
that lay nearer her heart than any thing else in the world 
—her little Gabriella, then three years old. With the 
deepest grief the right-minded woman witnessed the 
lawless life of her husband and her stepson, and antici- 
pated nothing but evil from their daring exploits. She 
mourned in silence over that which she had no power to 
change ; and now thanked God that, in the event of her 
death, the tender blossom, already called ‘the Rose of 
Tistelén,’ on account of her singular beauty, would re. 
ceive in Erika a careful guide and protectress. Little 
accustomed to the cheering influence of affection and 
pure good will, Erika willingly assented to the renewed 
entreaty that she would seek no other home. The 
naked rocks, the fetid smells, the dreary aspect of nature 


_all around Tistelén, signified little to her: she saw only 


the heartfelt gratitude that beamed in the mother’s eyes; 
while the sweet rose of the barren strand, the playful 
Gabriella, daily took firmer root in her heart.” 

Erika had not been above a year on the island, whes 
the good, loving, patient Britta died of grief, assuaged 
in her last moments by Erika solemnly promising tbe 
a mother to her child. The calm and dignified demes- 
nour of Erika had by this time taken effect even on the 
rude smugglers. Their language became less coarse 
and offensive: and, to her own astonishment, she s¥ 
that by a look she could awe or control the reckless 
and unruly Birger, who submitted to no other power, 
divine or human. Even Haraldson was momentarily 
touched by the death of his patient wife, though every 
natural affection seemed passed from his mind save a 
animal, doating fondness for his little daughter. Years 
rolled on, and this desolate, anxious, and monotonous 
life became more endurable to Erika. Her sense 
duty, and love for her pupil, sweetened her lot: she 
was of use to her fellow-creatures; and a quiet enduranet, 
a passive acquiescence, in which women, fortunately for 


themselves, often come to find a substitute for happiness, 


‘,. _ reconciled her to her fate. 
Erika Malm, the highly-gifted governess of the | 


“ Of late, however, she had suffered additional anxiety 
from a cause she had not hitherto been able to exps 


‘or comprehend; she had discovered that the fee 


which held such powerful sway over the mind of fay 
was of a nature of which she had had no xp 
that it was love could not be doubted; but love, ; 
and stormy, that inspired terror, although she oe 
concealed it. She felt that it was only by pag ogo Oe 
perfect self-possession that she could hope to 
the fiery tempers that surrounded her. sided ber 
For some weeks Birger had as anxiously 3¥ 
society as once he had sought it. When 
and gentle with him, his nature softe 


wild 
gerous. Such was the position ~ or in that to 
October night when the smuggiers : rote 
put to sea. “Why must they go out to-night 
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Sika, 28 the storm increased ; for she only suspected 
of their lawless pursuits, or that they had 
” other besides those of fishers and seal-hunters. 
wT Ged in Heaven protect all who are at sea this 
readful night!’ prayed Erika, as she devoutly clasped 
ier hands, and allowed her head to sink on her bosom. 
4 creaking sound was heard on the stairs, and with 
appressed breathing she listened to a deep-toned voice, 
ich said, ‘ Open the door, Mamselle Erika.’ 

«Jt was Birger’s voice. Erika had scarcely power 
wp rise from her chair. More than two years had elapsed 
gee he had stood on the threshold of that room, which 
iad ever been held sacred by all the inmates of the 

ing. What could he mean by this untimely visit ! 
é‘Are you afraid!’ said Birger, while his forced 
isagh echoed through the empty passage. 

«*No; why should I be afraid!’ answered Erika. 
‘Now, what is it you wish, Birger !’ was her composed 


yestion. 
«‘What I wish, you will, perhaps, know soon enough. | 


De not be so severe ; let me look about me. I have not 
een here for so long, very long: I did not venture, and 
id not wish to disturb you, much as I wished to be near 


oa, Mamselle Erika.” He stepped towards the table, | 


a which lay an open Psalm-book, beside Erika’s work. 
Birger bent down and read the lines where, her mark 
was placed :-— 
‘The Lord will give His promised aid, 
His word is ever sure, 
If l in Him do put my trust, 
And to the end endure.” 

*‘] wish, Mamselle Erika, that I could read these 
ines with the same devotion and edification as you do.’ 

“‘Why should you not do so, Birger? If you read 
ihe Holy Seriptures more frequently, you would under- 
wand them better: you would find in them strength to 
do right, and defence against temptation ; both your 
wart and mind would be benefited.’ 

** My heart and mind are both evil, Mamselle Erika: 
eft to myself, my own efforts alone will never make 
ibem better.’ 

“‘That is indeed true, Birger; and that you ac- 
inowledge it is well, aud like a Christian ; but prayer— 
mayer can do much, and : 

**No, not my prayers, Erika!’ interrupted Birger, 
with strong emotion. ‘I might yet become another man, 
~s better man, if , but it is impossible ; I was mad, 
adeed, ever to think that you would consent to marry 
um unbred fellow like me! Yes, yes, you turn pale ; it 
vs a bold thought enough: nevertheless, it is right you 
ieald know, Mamselle Erika, that if you could make 








your mind to so great a sacrifice, you would have no | 


ase to be ashamed of me. I am resolved at all events 


wstady navigation this winter ; and instead of living, | 


“a present, on chance expeditions, I intend to build 
ayself'a vessel, and trade in it to Jutland, both as cap- 
aa and owner ; and you should have a house as hand- 
“me as you could wish, instead of this rickle, which I 
Sail pull down; and you would be as respectable a 
wusewife as any in these parts.’ 

“During this long address, which was delivered with 
‘asiderable self-confidence, Erika had time to recover, 
ree degree, from her unpleasant surprise. The idea 
» suiting herself in marriage with such a man as Birger, 


her with horror, while, at the same time, there was | 
in his manly, energetic, always decided mode | 
that harmonized with her own strong mind. | 


€ wetion, 
“felt as if she could make any sacrifice for his good, 


“sept that of becoming his wife ; and she therefore re- 


pee vith perfect frankness, ‘ No, Birger, your proposal 


mien nor will consent to; not because I think 


4 ruilt 


*~therefore any honest man is good enough for a 


to the poor Erika. But there is another reason, | 
, 


which you must know, and which, both now and 
Miewern prevent me from even thinking of agree- 
we wild ‘you wish. Ever since I came to this place, 
.. /*, and certainly often sinful, manner of life has 


me. I have always considered you as a man 
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ve you, as you hinted just now; I know too | 
t I am,—a child of poverty, at least ; it may be | 


i TISTELON, *ve 
| in whom I could never feel confidence; and where con- 
| fidence does not exist, it is in vain to think of lore.” 
| *I thank you: you are too kind, Mamselle Erika! 

said Birger, with haughty bitterness. ‘ Permit me also 
to tell you what it may, perhaps, be worth your while 
to consider: remember that you have now, at this mo- 
ment, in your hands the destiny of a human being for 
the present life, and in all likelihood for that which is 
to come. Erika,’ continued he, in a subdued tone of 
anxious entreaty, ‘ you are good and pious; you wisi to 
turn the sinner from his evil way. You may do it now; 
for I solemuly swear, if you will become my wife, I will, 
from that hour, abandon all such courses as would make 
| me fear to meet youreye; but if you drive me from you, 
| then——’ and his voice resumed its harshness, ‘ there is 
| nothing on earth has power to hold me back! Till 
' now I have only been wild and daring ; the evil I have 
done has not really harmed any one; | have committed 
no crime, except against the laws. But without you, 
Erika, tortured by the feelings you despise, hating my- 
self and the whole world, the name of Birger Haraldson 
shall be the terror of the coast, both far and near !’ 

| For the first time in her life Erika stood trembling 
before the man she had been accustomed to rule by a 
word or a gesture. An awful responsibility rested on 
her; she felt her strength giving way, her heart ready 
to burst with anxiety and dread. Should she sacrifice 
herself or him ?—with him, perhaps, to entail misery on 
other unhappy beings.” 

We shall not farther develope what isthe cardinal moral 
blemish of the story: the sacrifice of the life-long happiness 
of a virtuous being to the imaginary necessity and hope 
of restraining or reclaiming a vicious and criminal char- 
acter. At this time Erika stood firm; and when she 

yielded, it was to a high, if false, principle of duty. 
| Love, neither with its strength nor weakness, prompted 
| her dreadful sacrifice. At parting, the trembling girl 
| replied to the powerful and moody man, who sunk on 
his knees, begging her to be merciful, “ Take my life 
Birger ; but 1 cannot command my heart.” 

“ Birger rose from his knees: his lips were firmly 
| closed, and the muscles of his face worked convulsively. 
| At the door he turned, and said, with mingled grief and 
bitterness, ‘ Farewell, Erika: you must answer before 
God for all the evil this hour brings with it.’ 

“*No, Birger, no; take back your cruel words. God 
is just.’ 

* © Yes, God is just: and if crime is to be my portion, 
remorse will be yours.’ He closed the door, and de- 
scended the stairs with a heavy step.” 

He was soon on the dark sea with his father and the 
miserable Anton, whom Haraldson loaded with re- 
proaches for his cowardliness and effeminacy. The 
smugglers were properly equipped for their expedition ; 
and their packages were stowed away in the boat, which 
tossed to and fro as if made of paper. 

“ Haraldson himself took his place at the helm, com- 
| mending, as he did so, the favourable weather. The 
| foresail and spritsail were set; and when Birger had 
cast another dark glance at the window, from which a 
faint light still glimmered, the boat put to sea. It 
plunged into the dark night, and the huge waves seemed 
to close over the little speck as it vanished in the gloom.” 

Preparations in another quarter, for a voyage on the 
same dreadful night, were made. Fifteen miles from 
Tistelén was a straggling fishing village, in which a 
number of huts, placed at all manner of angles, formed 
a rude street. Some cottages, larger and of a better 
kind, displayed red-painted fronts, and on the gable or 
| projecting porch some ornaments of carved or gilded 
| wood, saved from the wrecks of the many vessels that 
|every year founder in those tempestuous seas. The 
atmosphere of the village had “ an ancient and most fish- 
| like smell 3” and in poverty it might rival or surpass 
| the most miserable place of the kind within the British 
dominions, not excepting the Claddagh of Galway. The 
| men keep the sea day and night, while the women re- 

main at home drying the fish and arranging the lines, 
nets, and tackle, and producing the same innumerable 
fry of half-naked and wholly ragged children that are 
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to be found in all fishing villages ; in which the number 
of the progeny seems to be the measure of the poverty. 
Happy was the urchin there who inherited its father’s 
cast-off tarry vestments, when he could afford to cast 
them off before they dropt away of their own accord. 
Yet are these children robust and active, always busy 
drying their fish, or playing on the beach, often in com- 
pany with the half-starved pig, seeking, like them, 
whatever is to be found. The interiors from whence 
this population issue are, however, much neater than 
those of the Claddagh—that paragon of primitive fishing 
villages. 

“One is struck by a degree of order and cleanliness, 
which leaves, on the whole, a cheering impression. An 
old but well-washed sail, stuffed with sea-weed, com- 
poses the bedding ; the deal table is scoured, and pol- 
ished smooth with rubbing, and the floor sprinkled with 
the finest shell-sand. In one corner is generally a cup- 
board, supported on legs of peeled fir, in which is kept 
the principal part of the crockery-ware, such as two or 
three tea-cups, a cracked dish, a coffee-pot without a 
spout, a brandy-mug, &c., &c. On a shelf above the 
little window lies the family library, consisting of a large, 
yellow-leaved Bible, and a Psalm-book in black leather 
binding, and for a mark probably one of the Apostles 
stamped on gilt paper. But the little shelf furnishes 
other literature besides that of a devotional kind—some 
dusty bundles containing ‘ Lunkentus,’ ‘ Puss in Boots,’ 
‘The Fair Melusina,’ along with a few ballads, to be 
sung, as the title-page expresses it, ‘ to their own pleas- 
ing melodies, published this year.’ The poor dwelling 
has also its ornaments. Fixed to the wall by long nails, 
are pictures representing His Majesty and the Crown- 
Prince on horseback, all in wood-cuts, and with verses 
underneath.” 

The misery of this and the neighbouring fishing vil- 
lages is fearfully increased by the system of traffic. 
Sordid and knavish dealers buy up the fish from the 
needy fishermen’s wives, giving in exchange meal, soap, 
and other necessary commodities, on which they exact 
a most exorbitant profit. But on this Utilitarian branch 
of the tale we must not enter. Honour, nevertheless, to 
Emilie Carlén, who has not shrunk from the annals of 
the poor, or from those rude details of their sufferings 
with which Fiction too rarely points her moral. 

We turn now to the higher quarter of the fishing vil- 
lage,—its West End,—and step into a small, red-painted 
house, with white window-shutters. 

“ Its situation, between the pier and the rest of the 
fisher-huts, seems to announce its greater importance: 
such, in fact, is the case, for the house is inhabited by 
the officer of the coast-guard, Lieutenant Arnman, and 
his little household. 


“See how comfortable it looks! The porch isas clean | 
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her unconscious superiority. ‘ Those good peo 
keep their time now,’ she muttered, as two 


~ Ple never 
“* Don’t scold, mother,’ replied, in a po . 


tone, the younger of the two men, who had waned 


ever, passed the meridian of life. ‘I have got how. 
to think about: the pinnace must go out this vapor 

“ * Then I guess you have got news of the sea} sain. 
at Tistelén. But we can talk about that to ; 
come in now and eat your fish before it is cold” 

“They entered the neat little room, where a table 
covered for four persons: two of the places were — 
by Arnman and his wife, the third was occupied by their 
son Arvid, a fine, lively lad of fourteen, and the 
by the friend of the family, Herr Pehr Fabian Pn 
berg, formerly sub-lieutenant in the navy, an olq “4 
rade of Arnman, who had also served in the fleet 4 ae 
his youth. It was a pleasing family picture to see an 
four good, happy people together; the most perfect love 
and harmony reigned in the little circle: and Lieutenant 
Pehr often enlivened his more serious friend by his e 
cellent stories, when at the close of the day they - 
versed over their evening pipes, and, in imaginati 
lived over again their seafaring adventures. ~ 

It must not, however, be supposed that the old ip. 
valid, Askenberg, lived on the charity of his friend. Jp 
compensation for having lost the use of his right arm, he 
received a comfortable pension, to which he added the 
interest of a small capital he had laid by in better times: 
but the treasure itself,the old man regarded as the pro. 
perty of another, having destined it, along with the 
brightly-polished arms, neatly disposed over the bed in 
his own room, for Arve, his godson, pupil, and prime 
favourite. 

“The conversation, which usually at dinner kept pace 
with the attack on the fish, was not even commenced 
to-day. Fru Kathrina, in thought, was stuffing her hus- 
band’s provision-basket ; Arve was speculating how be 
might contrive to have a share in the expedition; An- 
man himself looked thoughtfully down on his plate; and 
old Askenberg felt in a state most unusual with him— 
dispirited, and almost uneasy, for no particular reason. 
But when the soup was served, and Fru Kathrina had 
got the provision-basket ready, she remarked the gen- 
eral silence. ‘What is the matter, Arnman! Have you 
heard any news?’ 

“ ¢ Ay, that I have, mother; great news. _ The old re- 
port of smuggling has been again raised against the 
seal-shooters of Tistelén; but this time I hope to get 
hold of them !’ 

“Ts it quite certain, then,’ asked Fru Kathrina, 
‘that they will go out to sea to-night? The wind will 
rise and blow a gale in the evening; and it is no joke 
to go and seek them out in their hiding-places, partica- 
larly for you, Arnman, who are not yet well acquai 


and neat as a parlour; through the small but clear win- | with this abominable Skirgord.’ 


dow-panes appear some fine balsams, a geranium, and 
a tiny apple-tree in a green box ; and from the midst of 
the simple conservatory a venerable head looks out, with 
the hair turned back from the forehead and confined 
under a close cap,—it is the head of Fru Kathrina 
Arnman, the Lieutenant’s excellent and sensible wife. 
“The cuckoo-clock struck twelve, and at the last 
stroke, Fru Arnman stept out to the porch, and looked 
about her. A rare woman was this Fru Arnman: she 
was her husband’s honour and crown ; was looked up to 
as an ever-ready counsellor in all difficulties, and often 


slovenliness. 


“Fru Kathrina was rather a severe mistress, but not | 





“*Tt is no joke, sure enough, wife; but I trust, next 
to God, in the justice of my cause. Those rascals don’t 
smuggle on a small scale; and we shall have a neat 
little prize if all goes well.’ ” 

This is surely a genuine picture of Swedish middle 
life, and one as simple as it is engaging. Arve grumbled 
at not being allowed to accompany his father; whe, 
bound on this perilous adventure, took a more solema 
farewell of his family than was usual. They fo 
him on board, whither Fru Arnman brought her coffee- 


| pot, that they might sip a farewell cup in the little cabin. 
applied to by the poor fishers, who regarded her, though | 
0 lately come amongst them, as a mother, ready to lis- | 
ten to, and help them, as far as she could, but one who | 
could reprove also, when it was necessary to punish a | 
fault, a bad habit, and especially any inclination to. 


“My heart is always heavy when you go out to se 
at night, Arnman, dear,’ said Fru Kathrina, in @ 
tone; ‘but it is worse than usual to-day. The 
protect you, and guide you on your way! You will find 
the snuff-cannister in the left-hand corner of the basket ; 
and I put the tobacco in one of your over-all boots, 
in the other are a couple of lobsters; there was no 00m 


the less beloved by her only servant, old Annika; and | for them in the basket. God keep all who are st 


although strict in bringing up her only child, she was 
also, as a mother, loved, respected, and obeyed: a word 
from her lips was an oracle not to be contradicted. 
Fru Kathrina’s whole bearing, and tall, handsome figure, 
there was something which might properly be called 
jmposing ; every one who saw her felt the influence of 


this night! Good-bye, dear husband !’ 
“Good-bye, my old woman!’ Amman_ bent bis 


In | brown and weather-beaten cheek towards Fra 
_ as his lips sought and found those of his faithful belp- 


mate. 


“*Do not be too rash,’ whispered old Askenbers* 
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in the world.’ 

éarve’s turn came last. | 
aber, taking the large silver watch and pinchbeck chain 
ios his pocket, ‘you must have something to make up 
fer your disappointment.’ ” 

The seal-shooters, who had so often eluded him, were 


ready at sea. The boats soon came in sight, and 
mman bore down upon the smuggiers, who, under fa- 
war of the darkness and the gale, were bound for Got- 
with a rich cargo. 
‘Haraldson and Birger had already perceived the 
- and, without wasting many words in discussion, 
ther altered their course, and made straight for Pater- 
sester Rocks, in the hope of deceiving the officer, and 
paking good their escape. 
gp the pursuit ; and as the custom-house pinnace was the 
gstest sailer, he gradually gained considerably on the 
wal-shooters. 


Here, my boy,’ said his | 
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Arnman, however, followed | 
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hook Arnman by the hand ; ‘remember you are not | strength in one hand, and by the side of the boat with 


the other. 

“* Well done, boy!’ exclaimed Haraldson, as the 
boat once more shot through the raging breakers. The 
were not wares that they dasked through ; neither ou 
nor sky, rocks nor water, were to be seen; nothing but 
white foam surrounded the vessel below, above, and on 
either side ; while the waves, as they were shattered 
against the rocks, howled forth their dying groans. At 
length the boat darted into the open sea, on the western 
side of the rocks. The danger was past, and Haraldson 
raised his head with the bold confidence which the suc- 
cess of a desperate experiment was calculated to pro- 
duce in a character like his. ‘ That was a good piece of 
work !’ said he, triumphantly, to Birger. ‘ Fasten the 
rope now as well as you can, and then we shall see what 
the government boys behind us are after.’ 

“It was the morning dawn ; the storm had lulled, but 


| the air was thick and chilly. Haraldson strained his 


«During this desperate chase, the characteristic wild- | 


vss of Haraldson’s features darkened into a yet more 
srage expression; the large grey eyes rolled fearfully 
coder the shaggy eyebrows, and the muscles of the face 

inly showed the working of fierce passions. ‘ The 
game grows serious !’ said he, in a low voice, to Birger, 
sho was busy with the rigging : ‘ they will be upon us 
is amoment; and then But how now, boy !—have 
you lost your tongue? Now is the time for a bold 
aroke |” 

“Birger turned, and by the faint light of a moonbeam, 
which broke through the clouds for a moment, the father 
aw the pale, haggard face of his son. 

“Haraldson, who had not particularly observed Bir- 
er since his return from Erika’s room, attributed the 
airordinary change in his appearance to fear of the 
swproaching danger, and exclaimed furiously,‘ Dog ! do 
you hang your ears when you see your father ready to 
venture all for life and goods !’ 

**T will not be behind-hand,’ said Birger, in a voice 
# fearfully calm that Haraldson perceived the injustice 








his suspicion ; and added, more quietly, ‘ it will soon | 


come to a trial of courage. I have hit upon a desperate 
plan,’ 

“He now ordered Birger to hoist the foresail better up, 
wd then to be on the look-out that he might catch the 
int glimpse of the Paternoster Rocks against the dawn- 
agsky. Nothing was yet in sight, however; but the 
wemendous breakers sounded like distant thunder ; and 
u the boat drew nearer the rocks, an expression of sa- 
wfaction spread itself over the hard features of Harald- 
wm. ‘Hark how they roar: the sea-witches sing and 
“nce —fine sport for them to-night !’ said he to Bir- 
tt, who lay beside him with his eyes fixed gloomily 
mthe mysterious gulf. ‘Once, long ago,’ resumed 
taraldson, with a strange smile, ‘I sailed between the 
makers. The passage is barely ten yards wide : if you 
ms the course by a hair’s breadth, your life’s not worth 
‘mpe’send. I succeeded that time, and saw my pur- 
werdashed on the rocks before my eyes. Do you un- 
“stand, Birger ? it is our only chance: and with the 
“nis help we shall do as well this time.’ 

We shall see,’ said Birger, coldly ; ‘ we are not 
“ere yet.’ He suddenly sprung up, ‘Do you hear, 

a ‘he hails us ; he is just upon us.’ 

Not yet, not yet,’ said Haraldson, with wonder- 
coolness ; ‘we have still got a little the start of 
“a: but if we don’t give ourselves up he will fire be- 

rhe TRE a,” 

" There ! he hails us again!’ said Birger, with the 

;, um resolution, worthy of a better cause. 

Now!’ exclaimed Haraldson, in the greatest ex- 
when the boat had almost reached the gulf ; 

Same instant a line of fire shot from the pin- 

we, Which had come quite near ; a ball whizzed past the 
*l-thoo —* boat, and a second cut the foresheet. 
a and destruction ! we are lost if - Do what 
Wheat” Birger ; our lives hang by a hair.’ But 
Waiting his father’s order, Birger had already 

the reel as it flapped in the wind, caught hold 











keen experienced eyes to discover the fate of the detested 
custom-house boat. An expression of satisfaction and 
cruel mockery shone in his eyes, but soon changed to 
one of the bitterest rage, as he turned to Birger, who 
was trying in vain to fasten the sail, and said, in a voice 
that, for the first time during the whole affair, betrayed 
some unsteadiness, ‘ By all the devils ! the old govern- 
ment thief has got through with a whole skin! There 
is no time to be lost ; we must not waste it in words : we 
are lost unless ——.’ And he gave his son a significant 
look, while he thoughtfully balanced the rifle in his hand. 

“A wild, strange smile on Birger’s lip replied to the 
half-expressed hint. ‘ Erika!’ muttered he between his 
teeth, ‘I could not have done this yesterday ; to-day, I 
fear nothing: I care not now for my own life, or the 
lives of others.” He made a sign of intelligence to his 
father, then springing forwards, hauled down the fore- 
sail, under which he carefully concealed his musket ; 
Haraldson, who had already completely recovered his 
usual coolness, laid his at the bottom of the steerage, 
and then brought the boat’s head to the wind. The 
pinnace now came near, and the officer hailed the hoat 
for the third time. Haraldson confessed that he had 
contraband goods on board, but surrendered himself, as 
all opposition was now useless. 

“ «It is well you acknowledge it at last,’ said Arnman, 
with pardonable pride; ‘ but it would have been better 
if you had spared us both a risk which might have cost 
us dear. Lay-to, now, that the pinnace may come 
alongside.’ 

“ Haraldson obeyed with every appearance of humble 
submission ; and in a few minutes the government boat 
was laid alongside of the seal-shooter’s. 

“* We have got the upper hand at last, Martin, and 
must make these fellows pay for old scores,’ said the 
lieutenant, as he prepared to step over the gunwale; but 
before he could do so, Haraldson had, unobserved, seized 
his rifle and taken his aim. The next instant it went 
off, and the brave old Arnman, who had so nobly ful- 
filled the dangerous duties of his office, fell forward, 
shot through the head, on the deck of the smuggler’s 
boat. Almost at the same moment, Birger was on board 
the pinnace; and after a short but desperate struggle 
with the two boatmen, which required the exertion of 
all Birger’s giant strength, he threw the one overboard, 
while he mortally wounded the active, fearless Martin, 
with the butt-end of his gun, just as he had almost suc- 
ceeded in dragging Birger over the gunwale. Both fell 
back on the deck; and Martin’s last words were, ‘ Blood- 
hound! when you hang on the gallows, you will remem- 
ber this day’s work; and when your sinful soul has lef} 
your wretched body, you will answer before God for my 
two boys, whom you have made fatherless.’ 

“The pinnace was instantly scuttled, after it had 
been well searched by the greedy Haraldson; who then 
took a piece of rope and bound the dead bodies to the 
benches; and with the last circles caused by the fast 
sinking pinnace, over which the waves soon mono- 
tonously as before, disappeared also every fear of the 
discovery of the murder; for, as far as the eye could 


of the rope, and now held it with giant | reach, neither vessel nor living thing was to be seen. 
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“The father and sou were terrible to look upon, as | 


they stood, their bloody work accomplished, silent as the 
dead, in the uncertain gray dawn, and looked at one 
another with eyes that betrayed mutual horror and 
hatred. . 

“* What’s done ean’t be undone,’ said the elder Ha- 
raldson, at length, and recovered himself by assuming a 
recklessness that seemed like a rejection of the last ves- 
tige of human feeling. ‘ It was necessity,’ he added,'in a 
kind of persuasive tone—‘ self-defence; we were forced 


to it, if we did not choose to give ourselves up to justice: | 


but now we must think of getting home. 
boy?’ 

“ They looked rourd in astonishment, and now per- 
ceived, with a shudder, how the poor boy, having shrunk 
into the fore-hatch, stood and looked fixedly at them 


Where’s the | 


with a wild, vacant expression of terror. * What are | 


you doing there, Anton?’ asked Haraldson, in a tone | 
| busied herself with her balsams; and froia between their 


which from him might he called mild. ‘ Come here, 
boy !’ 

“* No, no, I dare not; you will do to meas you did to 
the lieutenant and the others. 
alone!’ And, trembling with fear, he crept farther and 
farther down, and at last hid himself among the loose 
clothing and lumber below. 

Madness had already seized the unhappy youth. The 
fears of Haraldson were that he might betray them. 

“ © What’s to be done now?” 

“ ¢ Nothing,’ said Birger, sullenly; ‘nothing can be 
done, for the poor boy’s brain is turned. The blood of 
four murders rests on our heads: it had been better if 
the surf of Paternoster rocks had swallowed us all.’ 

“Ha! are you so chicken-hearted that you repent 
already?’ said Harold, with savage exultation. ‘ What 


Let me alone, let me | 





| 


there should hear his godfather hesitate to give a gi 
answer to such a question. Tell me, Arvid, ty 
would you rather be—an honest, upright man Which 
misfortune; or gain all worldly advantages, at the ms 
of selling your conscience, and treadin 

vice ?” & the Paths of 

“*It is very certain, mother, that 1 would rather 
with all the evils in the world, than be such g battle 
to cause grief to those who love me,’ replied Arye. «4. 
do not fear, mother, that I shall forget the lessons I — 
every day at our evening prayers.’ 

“ A quiet smile just parted Fru Kathrina’s lips. She 
looked at Lieutenant Pehr, who answered her glance 
another, which convinced her that at heart they had the 
same thoughts—the same trust, although che pagi 
endurance of woman does not always fall to the lot of 
man. At such times, when any thing touched her fosi. 
ings, Fru Kathrina always went to the windows and 


| flowery branches tried to catch, unperceived, a glimpse 


of the wide ocean, while its low, murmuring, never-ceas. 
ing song met her listening ear.” 

By this time the reader begins to comprehend the 
character of this story. Birger did not spend the Vin- 
ter which followed the sea-tragedy, at Tistelin. He 
could not meet the calm, pure eye of Erika, who now 


_ passed days and nights, watching by the sick-bed of An. 


ton, from whose raving, broken exclamations, she 

to divine something like the horrible truth. Her egp. 
duct, when it was fully revealed, is, as we have said, 
the blemish of the work. It might have been avoided, 
by making Erika accept Birger while still unconscions 
of his crime; but this would have impaired the fore 


_and manliness of his character, guilty as he was, and also 


I have done I never repent of: old women may whine, | 


but men must act.’” 
Fra Arnman long watched the sea over her flowering 
balsams; but day after day passed, and no tidings were 


received of the pinnace; and she put to sea with her sor- | 
‘she also blamed herself, to the mercy of Haraldson, 


rowing friend, taking the helm herself, and for three 
long, dreary days, every cove and creek between her 
village and Tisteliin was searched, and in vain. They 
touched on the pier of that island, before returning 
home, and there stood Haraldson, who, with impudent 
hypocrisy, lamented that the Lieutenant had put to sea 
in so fearful a night. The party returned, disconsolate, 
to their village. Not a doubt or suspicion fell on the 
smugglers ; and yet, for them the good Fru conceived 
an instinctive and unaccountable horror. Months passed: 


another officer took possession of Arnman’s cottage, and | 


the widowed Kathrina removed her goods to a new 
home. 

“Here she carefully arranged everything as well as 
she could, to make it comfortable for her son and Lieu- 
tenant Pehr, who faithfully followed her in joy and woe; 
but, for her own part, there was no longer a spot on 
earth she could look upon as her home. ‘I go about 
here,’ she would sometimes say to old Askenberg, ‘like 
a pilgrim who journeys on as long as the Lord pleases; 
but my real life is in heaven, where my husband is gone 
before. Praise be to the Almighty,even when he chastens!’ 


“Old Askenberg had the utmost respect for Fru 
Kathrina, and the simple dignity and true piety with 
which she bore her sorrow ; but he could by no means 


elevate himself to the same degree of firmness. He | 


often murmured over the extraordinary fate which per- 
mitted the virtuous and upright to be taken away in 
their best and most useful days ; while, on the contrary, 
the vicious, the false-hearted, and the idler, constantly 
sailed before the wind. 


| over his shoulder. 


“*And which do you think is most to be envied?’ | 


inquired Fru Kathrina, in a tone that went to the heart 
of the honest old sailor. 

“*The most to be envied. Well, now, that’s an odd 
sort of question—a very puzzling kind of question, sister. 
I can’t just say that I think either of them much to be 
envied ; for if one considers that P 

“ Let us have no roundabout arguments,’ interrupted 





have lessened the imagined merit of her heroic sacrifice, 

“She could leave the island; but that would renew 
all Birger’s distraction—all his evil propensities, leave 
the motherless Gabriella without protection, and give up 
the poor, weak-minded Anton, for whose sad situation 


Could she do that! Ought she to sacrifice all these 
beings only to save herself !—and for what an existence! 
Erika’s heart, free from all selfishness, a heart open and 
sensitive to what she believed to be her duty,—that 
simple, gentle, God-fearing heart triumphed over all the 
conclusions of reason. On her knees she implored the 
great Judge of thoughts and actions to witness her in- 
tention, and to forgive her if she misinterpreted the com- 
mand that was inscribed on her conscience, to lay aside 
every earthly consideration for the furtherance of God's 
kingdom; for, firm and deep was Erika’s conviction that 
she, by her self-sacrifice, would bring a sinner to heaven. 

“ The third evening came: but we may not raise the 
veil which ought to rest on the union of Birger and 
Erika. The deeply repentant man—the self-devoted 
woman—God saw them, and marked their vows: dst 
men marvelled, as they always do, at that which they 
cannot understand.’’— Let us turn to our other group. 

Lieutenant Arnman and his wife had been much te 
spected; and their son, for their sakes, found valuable 
friends. He was, when of fit age, to become a clerk # 
the collector of customs at Gottenburg; and the hand- 
some, manly, dutiful, and warm-hearted lad, the faves 
rite of the whole village, was about to leave his affee- 
tionate mother, when, speaking of Arve to her old 
the navy lieutenant, she remarked— : 

“* He is really bewitched with that scal-shooting; be 
then he gets good payment for the skins; and noble bis 
looks, my handsome boy, when he comes back, with 
high seal-skin cap on his head, and his shooting-poect 
Often the tears come into my 7" 
when I look at him; he reminds me 80 strong! 
Arnman, the first time he came to court me. nese 

Fra Arnman’s courtship is charming; bat We 
enough to do to hint at events that led to the lens bee’ 
courtship of her son. Five years passed since 
murder of the Lieutenant and his crew. The “4 
of Tistelén is now a blossom of twelve ema , 


is a handsome new house built; and the nd 


Fru Kathrina, gravely. ‘I would not wish that the boy | Birger and Erika has produced a complete 
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The smugglers were rich, and enjoyed their 


ani They had abandoned their former lawless life. 
in Birger Haraldson was nowthe ruling power : 

gid man had a room for himself, where, if he was 
eines visited by compunction respecting his past 
its, he more frequently lamented the want of them. 
ew! Anton lived at home; his derangement had, in 


»* 


oe course of Years, decreased; but the elasticity of youth 
as gone: @ pining melancholy being, he wore away his 
se, silent and unnoticed. Whole hours he would sit on 

ier, staring into the water, with a fishing-rod in his 


which he commonly forgot to draw up again. If 


by any one, he would start up hurriedly, take 
iis fishing-tackle, and seek some other spot, where he 
weed to be unmolested...... 

«Bat Birger and Erika—how was it with them! 
jest as might naturally be supposed. Erika, the virtu- 
oes, sensible woman, with a light and cautious hand, 
emed the restless, half-savage man from the pursuits in 
which he had formerly been entangled. Birger had 
iailt a galliot, which he commanded himself. While he 
ws absent, Erika ruled the household ; for even old 
daraldson, who feared more than loved his son, did not 
wature openly to contend with the apple of his eye—his 


“When Birger returned home in the autumn, Erika 
was the first at the pier to welcome him. She had, then, 
dways some new arrangement within the house, or im- 

ement of some sort, with which to surprise and 
ease her grateful husband. And Birger was grateful. 
ie would have borne any suffering to have guarded, 
fom even the smallest vexation or trouble, her who had 
aeificed her life to him. At the same time it must be 
wid, to the honour of the feelings of humanity within his 
east, that never did he enjoy his happiness fully, or 
milloyed ; the tortures of conscience gnawed at his 
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“* Do not look down so long,’ said Anton, who con- 
tinned gloomy and strangely dejected. ‘ You may 
chance to see wrecks and men’s bones. There are plenty 
of them below there.’ 

“* That is the reason,’ Fish-Kajsa’s Lena says, ‘ that 
cries are heard from the sea. Have you heard that, 
papa ! that such poor people as have been lost at sea cry 
aloud every night ? 

“* Don’t talk such nonsense!’ said Haraldson,sharply.” 

Landed on the seal island, Haraldson headed the si- 
lent party, till a seal was seen basking luxuriously on a 
stone in the morning sun. 

“ Gabriell@ restrained a cry of joy. . » soon 
famous catch!’ whispered Haraldson, and made signs to 
Gabriella to keep perfectly still; then, without loss of 
time, he slowly and steadily raised his rifle, and was in 
the act of putting it to his eye, when, to his unspeakable 
vexation and amazement, a shot was discharged from 
beneath the shelf of rock. ‘ As I live, the shot has hit 
it!’ Haraldson burst forth in his usual rough tone, 
‘ That’s what I’ve got for your nonsensical chat in the 
night! Didn’t I say it brought misluck to speak of such 
things? Now we need never think of getting a single 
seal this day.’ 

“ While Haraldson gave vent to his vexation, a tall 
slender youth started forward from his hiding-place, and 
sprang like a roe-buck over the rugged rocks, to get 
down to the animal, from whose side a stream of blood 
poured forth: nevertheless, seeing his enemy advancing, 
the seal rolled suddenly over the rock into the sea. The 
young man meantime hurried on, and before the crea- 
ture disappeared in the water, dexterously darted a 
small harpoon into its side; he then let the seal plunge 
down, but the short line that was attached to the har- 
poon was quickly run out, and now a violent contest 
commenced: the bold youth seemed not inclined to part 


art: and dear as home was by Erika’s side, he yet | with the end of the rope; he held fast with one hand by 


imged for the spring, when, by constant activity, he 
night deaden the uneasiness which nothing could over- 
me. 

“In Erika’s heart, a temple of genuine piety, there 
misted a strong and resolute capacity for the fulfilment 
¢the daties she had undertaken; but there was also 
mem for a grief which neither time nor circumstance 
ml¢ obliterate,—the grief of having united her fate to 
iat of a—murderer. 

* With pious resignation, therefore, she regarded what 
wold otherwise have been a subject of regret to her— 
tte being childless. 
*aternoster rocks be one day discovered? Erika’s heart 
anak with agony at the thought. ‘The Lord doeth all 
ings well,’ she would then sigh: ‘ better to suffer 


ume, than to see beings to whom we have given life de- | 


jure it as the most fatal of gifts.’”’ 
About this time, Haraldson agreed to take his idol, 


“nella, to a seal-hunt, by way of recreation, and | 


inka chose to accompany her foster-child and sister. 


vueh the seals frequented. Erika felt that the joyous 
‘wag creature required society and amusement suitable 


#hrage; but the awful secret pressed on her mind, | 
i she shrunk from letting Gabriella learn to love a | 


oo might yet, however innocent she was, spurn 


nr aes delighted with the voyage. 
™. Hara 


aya had 
= nar speaking so freely of mermaidens, sea-elves, 
Keene especially in their own dominions. 


tain 1 of the ballad of “ Necken,” which Anton— 


“ Gabeic his bride down into the depths of the sea. 
Over 


Shy 


® water 





Might not the deed committed at | 


_ surface in the same way several times: 
‘ey Were to breakfast and dine on the desert island 


| a cleft in the rock, and in this way the struggle lasted 


for some time: at last the hunter was forced to let go 
his hold; he sprang up suddenly, threw himself into the 
sea, and disappeared for some moments from the eyes of 
the astonished beholders. 

“* | think that was Necken himself!’ said Gabriella, 
whom lively interest in the scene had so enchained hitherto 
that she had been quite silent. ‘ But what do you think, 
papa? If that was a seal-shooter, he will surely be 
drowned; and that would be terrible !’ 

*“ Haraldson was too much engrossed to answer. 

“* Ah! if he would but come up again!’ said Ga- 
briella. impatiently. ‘ Papa, cannot you help the good 
hunter? Wecould go out in the boat and take him in.’ 

“* Be easy, my girl, there’s no danger,’ said Haraldson, 
and pointed towards the sea. ‘ Look if there is not the 
rascal come up again!’ 

“ Such was indeed the case; but the expert seal- 
shooter disappeared again directly, and then rose to the 
at last they saw 
him swimming slowly and with much exertion towards 


_the shore; when he had succeeded in reaching it, he 


swung himself up on the rocks, and cautiously dragged 
after him the seal, now dead. 
“* Well done, boy !’ cried Haraldson, who, despite his 


| mortification at not having got the prize himself, was too 
= tom its bosom as the child and sister of a murderer. | 
She skipped | 
boat like a little sylph, and listened to, or re- | 
the wild, supernatural legends of the Northern | 
ldson, hardened, fierce, and remorseless as | 
4 strong tincture of a seaman’s superstition, | 


old a sportsman not to be pleased with the scene. ‘ But, 
by my father’s knee-breeches!’ added he, with an air of 
superiority, ‘ either your hand is not very certain, or you 
have had a rascally bad gun; for one can never depend 
on killing the beast unless you hit him on the head.’ 

“* When you see him lying before your eyes, | think 
you have no reason to say I was not sure of him,’ said 


_ the hunter, smiling, and slapped his arms on his sides, so 
as that the water splashed high from hia clothes. 
‘sickly fancies, had sometimes imagined him- | 
*pirit—chanted, he ended by telling how the sea- | 


* Had I 
chosen, I could easily have shot the dog dead on the 
spot; but then I should have lost the best part of the sport 


| —the letting him drag me about in the water : it is so re- 
lla sighed, and leaned her pretty young face | 
the edge of the boat that it almost touched | got the better of me, and dragged me deeper down than 
‘she seemed to wish to look through the | | was inclined to go, then I had always the choice of let- 


freshing when the waves dash over one’s head : and, if he 


in — and see what wonderful mysteries | ting go the line; but that has never happened to me yet.’ 
; re. 


“ The active sportsman now looked round a little at 
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“The father and sou were terrible to look upon, as | there should hear his godfather hesitate to give — 
they stood, their bloody work accomplished, silent asthe | answer to such a question. Tell me, Arvid ditee 





dead, in the uncertain gray dawn, and looked at one | would you rather be—an honest, upright man, pup Which 
another with eyes that betrayed mutual horror and | misfortune; or gain all worldly advantages, at the by 
of selling your conscience, and treading the nie 


3 * 
“* What’s done ean’t be undone,’ said the elder Ha- | vice !’ , 
raldson, at length, and recovered himself by assuminga | “ ‘It is very certain, mother, that I would rather batile 
recklessness that seemed like a rejection of the last ves- | with all the evils in the world, than be such 
tige of human feeling. ‘ It was necessity,’ he added,/in a | to cause grief to those who love me,’ replied Arye, « « 
kind of persuasive tone—‘ self-defence; we were forced | do not fear, mother, that I shall forget ihe lessons learn 
to it, if we did not choose to give ourselves up to justice: | every day at our evening prayers.’ 
but now we must think of getting home. Where’s the | “ A quiet smile just parted Fru Kathrina’s lips. She 
boy ?” _ looked at Lieutenant Pehr, who answered her glay 
“ They looked round in astonishment, and now per- | another, which convinced her that at heart they had the 











ceived, with a shudder, how the poor boy, having shrunk 
into the fore-hatch, stood and looked fixedly at them 
with a wild, vacant expression of terror. * What are | 
you doing there, Anton?’ asked Haraidson, in a tone 
which from him might he called mild. ‘Come here, 
boy !’ 

“* No, no, I dare not; you will do to meas you did to 
the lieutenant and the others. Let me alone, let me 








same thoughts—the same trust, although the 
endurance of woman does not always fall to the lot of 
man. At such times, when any thing touched her fee). 
ings, Fru Kathrina always went to the windows and 
busied herself with her balsams; and from between their 
flowery branches tried to catch, unperceived, a glimpse 
of the wide ocean, while its low, murmuring, hever-ceas. 
ing song met her listening ear.” 
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alone!’ And, trembling with fear, he crept farther and | By this time the reader begins to comprehend the Harald 
farther down, and .at last hid himself among the loose | character of this story. Birger did not spend the Win- venture 
clothing and lumber below. ter which followed the sea-tragedy, at Tistelin. He rk. 
Madness had already seized the unhappy youth. The | could not meet the calm, pure eye of Erika, who now “Wh 
fears of Haraldson were that he might betray them. passed days and nights, watching by the sick-bed of Ap. vas the 
“ € What’s to be done now” ton, from whose raving, broken exclamations, she aways 
“¢ Nothing,’ said ‘Birger, sullenly ; ‘nothing can be | to divine something like the horrible truth. Her egy. yrovem 
done, for the poor boy’s brain is turned. The blood of | duct, when it was fully revealed, is, as we have said, rlease h 
four murders rests on our heads: it had been better if | the blemish of the work. It might have been avoided, He wou 
the surf of Paternoster rocks had swallowed us all.’ | by making Erika accept Birger while still unconscious from evi 
“*Ha! are you so chicken-hearted that you repent | of his crime; but this would have impaired the force acrifee 
already ”’ said Harold, with savage exultation. ‘What | and manliness of his character, guilty as he was, and also whd, to. 
I have done I never repent of: old women may whine, | have lessened the imagined merit of her heroic sacrifice, ineast, ¢ 
but men must act.’” | “She could leave the island; but that would renew aulloye 
Fru Arnman long watched the sea over her flowering | all Birger’s distraction—all his evil propensities, leave heart : 3 
balsams; but day after day passed, and no tidings were | the motherless Gabriella without protection, and give up aged { 
received of the pinnace; and she put to sea with her sor- | the poor, weak-minded Anton, for whose sad situation night de 
rowing friend, taking the helm herself, and for three | she also blamed herself, to the mercy of Haraldson, rome, 
long, dreary days, every cove and creek between her | Could she do that! Ought she to sacrifice all these “In | 
village and Tisteliin was searched, and in vain. They | beings only to save herself !—and for what an existence! existed 3 
touched on the pier of that island, before returning | Erika’s heart, free from all selfishness, a heart open and d the di 
home, and there stood Haraldson, who, with impudent | sensitive to what she believed to be her duty,—that sem for 
hypocrisy, lamented that the Lieutenant had put to sea | simple, gentle, God-fearing heart triumphed over all the sould ob! 
in so fearful a night. The party returned, disconsolate, | conclusions of reason. On her knees she implored the that of a. 
to their village. Not a doubt or suspicion fell on the | great Judge of thoughts and actions to witness her n- * With 
smugglers; and yet, for them the good Fru conceived | tention, and to forgive her if she misinterpreted the com- vould ot 
an instinctive and unaccountable horror. Months passed: | mand that was inscribed on her conscience, to lay aside ibe being 
another officer took possession of Arnman’s cottage, and | every earthly consideration for the furtherance of God's Paternos! 
the widowed Kathrina removed her goods to a new | kingdom; for, firm and deep was Erika’s conviction that onak w 
home. | she, by her self-sacrifice, would bring a sinner to heaven. ngs wi 
“ Here she carefully arranged everything as well as “ The third evening came : but we may not raise the done, tha 
she could, to make it comfortable for her son and Lieu- | veil which ought to rest on the union of Birger and plore it a 
tenant Pehr, who faithfully followed her in joy and woe; | Erika. The deeply repentant man—the self-devoted About - 
but, for her own part, there was no longer a spot on | woman—God saw them, and marked their vows: bus Gabriella. 
earth she could look upon as her home. ‘I go about | men marvelled, as they always do, at that which they brika ch 
here,’ she would sometimes say to old Askenberg, ‘like | cannot understand.’’—Let us turn to our other group. They wer 
a pilgrim who journeys on as long as the Lord pleases;| Lieutenant Arnman and his wife had been much 1 Vhich the 
but my real life is in heaven, where my husband is gone | spected; and their son, for their sakes, found valuable foung cre 
before. Praise be to the Almighty,even when he chastens!’ | friends. He was, when of fit age, to become @ clerk to ber age 
: d : , ; F , . ‘ the collector of customs at Gottenburg; and the hand- ted she « 
“Old Askenberg had the utmost respeet for Fru | some, manly, dutiful, and warm-hearted lad, the fave Weld whi 
Kathrina, and the simple dignity and true piety with rite of the whole village, was about to leave his affee- wr from 
which she bore her sorrow; but he could by no means tionate mother, when, speaking of Arve to her old nbnella 
elevate himself to the same degree of firmness. He the navy lieutenant, she remarked— E went the 
often murmured over the extraordinary fate which per- “* He is really bewitched with that seal-shooting; bat ed the 
mitted the virtuous and upright to be taken away in then he gets good payment for the skins; and noble be ™. Ha 
their best and most useful days ; while, on the contrary, looks, my handsome boy, when he comes back, his ras, ha 
the vicious, the false-hearted, and the idler, constantly high seal-skin cap on his head, and his shooting td dislike, 
sailed before the wind. over his shoulder. Often the tears come into my e7* Mt the } 
“And which do you think is most to be envied?’ | when I look at him; he reminds me so strongl the elo 
inquired Fru Kathrina, in a tone that went to the heart Arnman, the first time he came to court me.’” Me, im hi 
of the honest old sailor. ' Fra Arnman’s courtship is charming ; but we bave “the sp 
“*The most to be envied. Well, now, that’s an odd | enough to do to hint at events that led to the prepeny Wie drey 
sort of question—a very puzzling kind of question, sister. courtship of her son. Five years had passed yore i ‘rabric 
I can’t just say that I think either of them much to be | murder of the Lieutenant and his crew. The * Be over 
envied ; for if one considers that ‘ of Tistelén is now a blossom of twelve year® — © water 


7 Let us have no roundabout arguments,’ interrupted | 
Fro Kathrina, gravely, ‘I would not wish that the boy | 


is a handsome new house built; and the od 
Birger and Erika has produced a complete 
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The smugglers were rich, and enjoyed their 
They had abandoned their former lawless life. 


valation. 
geslth. 
“(Captain 


in Birger Haraldson was nowthe ruling power : 
old man had a room for himself, where, if he was 
ines yisited by compunction respecting his past 
yatsaits he more frequently lamented the want of them. 
_ Anton lived at home; his derangement had, in 

die course of years, decreased; but the elasticity of youth 
wasgone: @ pining melancholy being, he wore away his 
ife, silent and unnoticed. Whole hours he would sit on 
the pier, staring into the water, with a fishing-rod in his 
which he commonly forgot to draw up again. If 
jgturbed by any one, he would start up hurriedly, take 
bis fishing-tackle, and seek some other spot, where he 
ned to be unmolested 
«Bat Birger and Erika—how was it with them? 
jest 8 might naturally be supposed. Erika, the virtu- 
og, sensible woman, with a light and cautious hand, | 
amed the restless, half-savage man from the pursuits in 
which he had formerly been entangled. Birger had 
igiit a galliot, which he commanded himself. While he 
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«ss absent, Erika ruled the household ; for even old 
Haraldson, who feared more than loved his son, did not | 
egture openly to contend with the apple of his eye—his | 


“When Birger returned hame in the autumn, Erika 
wus the first at the pier to welcome him. She had, then, 
ways some new arrangement within the house, or im- 
provement of some sort, with which to surprise and | 
jesse her grateful husband. And Birger was grateful. 
ie would have borne any suffering to have guarded, 
fom even the smallest vexation or trouble, her who had 
aerifced her life to him. At the same time it must be 
whi, to the honour of the feelings of humanity within his 
east, that never did he enjoy his happiness fully, or 
malloyed ; the tortures of conscience gnawed at his | 
wart: and dear as home was by Erika’s side, he yet 
imged for the spring, when, by constant activity, he 
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“* Do not look down so long,’ said Anton, who con- 
tinned gloomy and strangely dejected. ‘ You may 
chance to see wrecks and men’s bones. There are plenty 
of them below there.’ 

“* That is the reason,’ Fish-Kajsa’s Lena says, ‘ that 
eries are heard from the sea. Have you heard that, 
papa? that such poor people as have been lost at sea cry 
aloud every night ? 

“* Don’t talk such nonsense!’ said Haraldson,sharply.” 

Landed on the seal island, Haraldson headed the si- 
lent party, till a seal was seen basking luxuriously on a 
stone in the morning sun. 

“ Gabriell# restrained acry of joy. . . . . ‘A 
famous catch!’ whispered Haraldson, and made signs to 
Gabriella to keep perfectly still; then, without loss of 
time, he slowly and steadily raised his rifle, and was in 
the act of putting it to his eye, when, to his unspeakable 
vexation and amazement, a shot was discharged from 
beneath the shelf of rock. ‘ As I live, the shot has hit 
it!’ Haraldson burst forth in his usual rough tone, 
‘ That’s what I’ve got for your nonsensical chat in the 
night! Didn’t I say it brought misluck to speak of such 
things? Now we need never think of getting a single 
seal this day.’ 

“ While Haraldson gave vent to his vexation, a tall 
slender youth started forward from his hiding-place, and 
sprang like a roe-buck over the rugged rocks, to get 
down to the animal, from whose side a stream of blood 
poured forth: nevertheless, seeing his enemy advancing, 
the seal rolled suddenly over the rock into the sea. The 
young man meantime hurried on, and before the crea- 
ture disappeared in the water, dexterously darted a 


| small harpoon into its side; he then let the seal plunge 


down, but the short line that was attached to the har- 
poon was quickly run out, and now a violent contest 
commenced: the bold youth seemed not inclined to part 
with the end of the rope; he held fast with one hand by 
a cleft in the rock, and in this way the struggle lasted 





tion night deaden the uneasiness which nothing could over- | for some time: at last the hunter was forced to let go 
son. come. his hold; he sprang up suddenly, threw himself into the 
hese “In Erika’s heart, a temple of genuine piety, there | sea, and disappeared for some moments from the eyes of 
nce | existed a strong and resolute capacity for the fulfilment | the astonished beholders. 
and dihe duties she had undertaken; but there was also “* T think that was Necken himself!’ said Gabriella, 
that mm for a grief which neither time nor circumstance | whom lively interest in the scene had so enchained hitherto 
| the wld obliterate,—the grief of having united her fate to | that she had been quite silent. ‘ But what do you think, 
the iatofa—murderer, — papa? If that was a seal-shooter, he will surely be 
r in “With pious resignation, therefore, she regarded what | drowned; and that would be terrible!’ 
0m: ruld otherwise have been a subject of regret to her—j| “ Haraldson was too much engrossed to answer. 
side ie being childless. Might not the deed committed at} ‘“* Ah! if he would but come up again!’ said Ga- 
0d’ faternoster rocks be one day discovered? Erika’s heart | briella, impatiently. ‘ Papa, cannot you help the good 
that anak with agony at the thought. ‘The Lord doeth all | hunter! We could go out in the boat and take him in.’ 
ven. tangs well” she would then sigh: ‘ better to suffer “¢ Be easy, my girl, there’s no danger,’ said Haraldson, 
» the ume, than to see beings to whom we have given life de- | and pointed towards the sea. ‘ Look if there is not the 
and jare it as the most fatal of gifts.’”’ | rascal come up again !’ 
oted About this time, Haraldson agreed to take his idol, “ Such was indeed the case; but the expert seal- 
but “imella, to a seal-hunt, by way of recreation, and | shooter disappeared again directly, and then rose to the 
they inka chose to accompany her foster-child and sister. | surface in the same way several times: at last they saw 
Ip. ‘sy were to breakfast and dine on the desert island him swimming slowly and with much exertion towards 
| Te Yueh the seals frequented. Erika felt that the joyous | the shore; when he had succeeded in reaching it, he 
able imag creature required society and amusement suitable | swung himself up on the rocks, and cautiously dragged 
ik to *drage; but the awful secret pressed on her mind, | after him the seal, now dead. 
and- wi she shrunk from letting Gabriella learn to lovea, “*‘ Well done, boy !’ cried Haraldson, who, despite his 
voe- which might yet, however innocent she was, spurn | mortification at not having got the prize himself, was too 
vn * from its bosom as the child and sister of a murderer. | old a sportsman not to be pleased with the scene. ‘ But, 
‘abriella was delighted with the voyage. She skipped by my father’s knee-breeches!’ added he, with an air of 
‘as went the boat like a little sylph, and listened to, or re- | superiority, ‘ either your hand is not very certain, or you 
a “ei the wild, supernatural legends of the Northern | have had a rascally bad gun; for one can never depend 
his rs Haraldson, hardened, fierce, and remorseless as_ on killing the beast unless you hit him on the head.’ 
oo sane 4 strong tincture of a seaman’s superstition,| “*‘ When you see him lying before your eyes, I think 
eres td the = speaking so freely of mermaidens, sea-elves, you have no reason to say I was not sure of him,’ said 
yi tthe ecken, especially in their own dominions. | the hunter, smiling, and slapped his arms on his sides, so 
ths j close of the ballad of “ Necken,” which Anton— | that the water splashed high from hia clothes. ‘ Had I 
hese ‘R his sickly fancies, had sometimes imagined him- | chosen, I could easily have shot the dog dead on the 
on ~~. spirit—chanted, he ended by telling how the sea- _ spot; but then I should have lost the best part of the sport 
tbe care aia bride down into the depths of the sea. | —_ the letting him drag me about in the water : it is so re- 
ebad te over “ sighed, and leaned her pretty young face | freshing when the waves dash over one’s head : and, if he 
where a. e edge of the boat that it almost touched | got the better of me, and dragged me deeper down than 
po t: she seemed to wish to look through the | | was inclined to go, then I had always the choice of iet- 
— Whidden there’? and see what wonderful mysteries | ting go the line; but that has never happened to me yet.’ 


| ™ The active sportsman now looked round a little at 
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his new companions, and his eye rested with an open, 
happy expression on the pretty Gabriella, who with 
great surprise, listened to all the information the shooter 
communicated. 

“© You are a sharp fellow,’ said Haraldson. ‘ Who 
taught you seal-shooting ”’ 

“* T have taught myself, for the most part; but I have 
likewise not neglected the instructions I got from uncle 
Pehr, our old lieutenant, who shot many scores of seals 
in his day. And my father was a good shot also; it 
would have pleased him to see how I took to the sport.’ 

“ Erika, in whose foreboding mind the suspicion had 
already arisen, that she here saw the son of the unfor- 
tunate coast-guardsman, felt convinced, at the name of 
the old lieutenant, that it was indeed the case. She | 
dared not look at Haraldson, but turned away in astate 
of alarm, which increased every moment. At last she 
directed her eyes to Anton, but his attention had not yet | 
been awakened; and Erika hoped this danger might be | 
avoided, when Gabriella hastily inquired, ‘Is your father | 
dead, since he cannot see what a clever shooter you 
are ? 

“¢ Yes,’ answered Arve, dejectedly. ‘ My father is 
gone; but God only knows where his body lies. It will 
be five years in harvest since he disappeared, with both 

he custom-house boat and the men.’ 

* A hollow, inarticulate sound from Anton’s lips drew 
the attention of all to him. ‘ That’s his way, poor 
thing ; his senses are not just right in order,’ said 
Haraldson to his new acquaintance, with such a freezing 
composure, that Erika’s blood ran cold. ‘ How is it 
with you, boy?’ The rough father turned to his pale, 
crazed son, and drew him hastily down the rocks with 
him to the boat. 

* Anton struggled. ‘ Let me go,let me go! Iam as 
silent as Paternoster rocks!’ he muttered, gnashing 
his teeth. ‘ Let me go; don’t drag me so: my head 
Oh! oh! it grows dark again !’ 

“ A beneficent swoon closed the sufferings of the poor 
youth for a short space of time. In his still muscular 
arms Haraldson carried him to the small tent made of 
the sail, but had not attempted any thing for his recovery, 
when Erika arrived, and, by a piercing look, admonished 
him to assist her. 

“The old villain of Tistelin feared his son’s wife, for 
he dreaded that Birger had entrusted her with the se- 
cret of their crime ; and the idea at times made him 
shudder with apprehension ; but he comforted himself 
with the hope that, even if Birger had been so mad, no 
wife would betray her own husband, whatever his crime 
might be.” 

While Erika tried to restore tranquillity to the poor 
boy, the unconscious children of the murderer and the 
murdered conversed together with the gaiety of innocent 
hearts. Arve was enchanted— 

“At having found such a pretty well-dressed little girl, 
and wondered no longer at the name she bore in the 
neighbourhood ; for he knew, by the men who accom- 
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| pleasure when I can help it.’ 


| peace, and happiness. 


ral delicacy and kind heart forbade him ¢ 
innocent.’ pies the 
They talked of Anton’s disorders which 80 grieved 
his affectionate sister. Arve expressed his sympatl 
and said he thought the father spoke harshly to thew 
boy. . ; = 
“That is only papa’s way,’ answe Gabriel} 
blashing at the observation. But, as ry logy 
young daughter added, embarrassed with the mld 
understood feeling of wishing to justify her father 
‘They say that such an illness as Anton’s sometimes »,. 
quires severe treatment, otherwise it might grow mp 
“* What a sweet good little girl !’ thought Arve, and 
looked at her with a remarkably pleased expression, 
“*Could you not come with us now?’ asked Gs. 
briella, who was not particularly fond of silence. 
“*No! Willingly as I would do so, I must not think 
of it ; for, you see, I left home the day before yesterday - 
and I know very well that already both my mother = 
the lieutenant are going up to the attic-windows to look 
out forme. And I never disappoint my mother of ay 


“* That is well thought and said,’ remarked Erika, 
who now returned witha basket on her arm. ‘May 
we ask you to take a little breakfast ? It will taste well 
after the morning’s work.’ 

“ Arve accepted the invitation with evident pleasure « 
and the flat part of the shelving rock was spread in haste 
with the best of Erika’s stores. Three round 
rolled forward by Arve, served for seats ; and thus, jl. 
luminated by the morning sun, with the high blu 
heavens for their roof, the rugged rocks for their floor, 
and the sea all around them, sat the little group, ing 
very romantic situation, and enjoyed their breakfast. 

“* Inthe mindsof Arveand Gabriella, where there were 
no bitter remembrances to disturb the pure enjoyment of 
a fine morning and a pleasant meeting, all was light, 
As for Erika, her eyes only 
smiled ; she preserved her even calm manner: but is- 
wardly she was more moved than she had been for 
many years.” , 

The young hunter threw his prize over his shoulder, 
and left them for his boat, which lay on the other side 
of the island, and Gabriella pursued him with her eyes. 
He stood on a high peak, and waved his cap as another 
last adieu. Old Haraldson was in wrath when they 
joined him; the pleasure of the day was gone, asd 
weeks and months passed in which Gabriella stood on 
the highest point of Tistelén, and looked in vain for the 
young seal-hunter. He came no more, and the Rose of 
Tistelén in due time found another lover. Arve had 
gone to the distant custom-house, where he diligently 
discharged his duties, and manfully overcame trials and 
temptations. . He kept a journal of all his doings for his 
mother and the old lieutenant, which forms a very pleas- 
ing part of this story. He had told his mother of the 
lovely Rose of Tistelén ; but Fru Kathrina, kind- 
as she was, could endure no one of the Haraldson race, 
though each of them, had she known it, deserved her love 





panied her, that they were the inhabitants of Tistelon he 
had met with. ‘ When I next go out to the seal-shoot- 
ing, I shall visit your island,’ said he. ‘ You have a 
pretty house : it is seen from a great distance.’ 

“Oh! yes, itis very pretty’ said Gabriella ; ‘but 
yet it is lonely, for strangers seldom come there. I amuse 
myself sometimes with standing upon the highest rock, 
and nodding to all the passing vessels and boats. It is 
always as if I expected some one.’ 

“* That must certainly be me,’ answered Arve, laugh- 
ing ; ‘but you shall not have to wait long now !’ 


“That is good! I shall then show you my room, 


which is in the little projection in front. Did you 
ever see my green curtains, when you have been passing 
by! There are not such nice curtains in all Marstrand. 


I got them from papa : they are of silk entirely, and as | 


thick as the skin of that seal there.’ 


| or her pity, save the ruthless hardened father. 


A dreadful storm raged around Tistelén, and a you 
staggered one night into Haraldson’s dwelling, telling 
that his master’s vessel was on the breakers; and 
compelling the crew to take to the boat, the brave mas 
remained alone with his perishing ship. By 
exertion, Birger saved the life of Captain Rosenberg, ¥he 
was found frost-bitten and inanimate, but, by care, ¥* 
restored to life. In the dwelling Erika had s aotiey 
chamber, where she often sat alone communing _ 
own sad thoughts; and on the dreadfal night when - 
| ger was perilling his life to save a fellow-creature, 
| sat there. Her husband returned. ; 
| “There was a respectful tenderness im the coal 
with which he half opened the door. __ , by 
| “*Come in, Birger!’ said Erika, kindly. ioe 





“* Yes, yes ! your father has scraped together a great | your looks that you bring good tidings.’ 


many things, I dare say,’ said Arve, in rather a con- | ; 
_ed, ‘God has permitted me to assist in eo will 4° 
_ of a fellow-creature ; your prayers, my 

However he said nothing more, for his natu- | the rest. ’ 


temptuous tone, which Gabriella did not observe. Arve 
a — much talk of the old wreck-plunderer of 
istelon, 


“* Yes,’ said he ; and bending over his wife, > 








ste heavy debt ; and so she regarded every good 
bine ‘saable @yetrm. ... ss. Fe 
mike did not herself know how dear Birger had 
br to her. ‘To-day, when she stood on the pier, and 
ea bis steady, powerful arm steered the little boat 
ye through ice and breakers—when she saw him, 
ecarely ly calm and resolute, contend with the raging 
for every inch of his way—then her heart swelled 
. with a woman’s fears, and a woman’s pride.” 
The conversation turned to their guest. He was now 
: he was getting om dry clothes; and Ga- 
iwiella, with eager hospitality, was preparing breakfast. 
ore inquired of her husband, now her beloved Birger, 
the stranger was good-looking. 
" ééHe appears to me to be a well-made, handsome 
. q little stern on board, I suspect.’ 
é¢And how does he bear his misfortune ?” 
«¢ Asa man should do; he has said little about it.’ 
«‘Brika, Anton says the captaia is coming in! ex- 
isimed Gabriella, at the door, expecting to surprise her 
ster-in-law with the news. . 
“4é[ know, I know! Birger is going now to fetch him: 
nike haste to get things put on the table, dear Gabriella!’ 
“Gabriella flew to the kitchen, and from the kitchen 
wthe parlour. ‘Shall I bring some wine?’ she asked ; 
iat, as no one heard her, she brought, on her own respon- 
sility, two bottles of Haraldson’s own old valued 
ny « * 5 Birger entered, sup- 
witing the shipwrecked captain, and presented his 
met to Haraldson, who civilly bade him welcome ; 
verwards to Erika, who appeared from the other 
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’s soft eyes there shone a sweet and blessed | well, and his frozen feet restored, the winter had passed 
peste It seemed to her, also, as if the — of the | away, and he and Gabriella,—now sixteen,—had spent 
“gwrecked man reduced, in some degree, the amount | 


much of it together. With his frost-bitten feet in a pair 
of Haraldson’s enormous seal-skins, he daily limped to 
the sofa opposite the stove ; and near it stood the coffee 
table, the shelf with the pipes on one side, and on the 
other, Gabriella’s work-table. Haraldson usually sat in 
| his arm-chair, weaving a net; Anton in a corner, pori 
over an old Saga, while Birger cut winders for Erike. 
whose noiseless spinning-wheel whirled swiftly round. 
But in the forenoons, Erika was engaged in the kit- 
chen, Birger occupied in fishing, the old smuggler in his 
| own room, and Anton climbing over the rocks. Gabriella 
_ was, therefore, alone by the invalid; and this was found 
the most comfortable winter that had ever been spent in 
Tistelon, both by them and all the members of Haraldson’s 
family. Even the active, energetic Rosenberg was con- 
tent, the charmer was by his side, to be idle. He told 
stories of his voyages which delighted the whole circle, 
and the young Gabriella found in him a model of all that 
is most attractive and noble in man; while even Anton, 
who shunned every one, showed a wonderful liking for 
| Rosenberg, who compassionated his weakness, and did all 
that he could to amuse the sickly and fanciful melancholy 
lad. These situations had their natural result; nor was 
thereany obstacle to the attachment of Rosenberg for the 
Rose of Tistelén, save what was offered by his own pride 
or nice sense of honour, and his conscious poverty. With 
his ship, he had lost his all; and could he ask the beauti- 
ful Gabriella to share his poverty! The generosity of 
Birger and the kindness of Erika, who read the hearts 
| of the lovers, overcame every difficulty. They approved 
| of Rosenberg’s suit, and only wished delay till Gabriella 
| should be a little older. This was all that Rosenberg 








ide; and lastly to Gabriella, who directly placed a desired. Give him but a little time, and he would battle 
dair for the captain, as he seemed to find much difficulty | with life, and win another fortune, and then woo the 
a standing. ; lovely girl, who he hoped would not soon forget him. 
«‘I was far from anticipating,’ said Captain Rosen- He was too honourable to claim the promise of one 
weg, hastily glancing from the pleasant hostess to the | still so young that she might not yet know her own 
darming Rose of Tistelén, ‘when I last night com- | mind. The fresh character of the maiden; her simple 
waded my soul to God, that I should awake to-day in | vanities, and innocent coquetry, are finely developed in 


wether paradise than that the scriptures announce to 


ws: but thanks be to God, to my spirited lad, and my | 


ind host, I feel wonderfully well.’ 

“In the young man’s manner of expressing himself, 
tere was a readiness and politeness, which, on an occa- 
im like the present, showed both self-possession and 
wme acquaintance with more refined society. Gabriella 
tooght him most attractive in his misfortune, though 
Singer's coat was too large for him, and consequently 
mbecoming. 

“Erika thought correctly, that the lips spoke a dif- 
int language from the heart. In it was the silent 


saliet of a spirit deeply wounded, but not crushed, by 
wversity. 


“Captain Carl Rosenberg, a young man of about | 


waty-five years of age, distinguished for more than 
"amon ability in his profession, for more than common 
‘mge—and also for a small portion of rashness—had 
*rality educated himself. ° 
“people, (his father had been a boatman,) it was so 
heh more praiseworthy that he had, along with skill in 
™ profession, acquired a certain cultivation of mind, 
Yueh, united to a naturally daring spirit, and a parti- 
“at talent for narrating seafaring adventures, had 
wed his way to the society of the best Burgher fami- 


rr % advantage from which his manner had gained 


orward sailor. But courage, skill, and the con- 


of others, do not always ward off the visitations | 


“Vhat is called mis-luck.” 

was a man destined to all kinds of wreck. 
“stoeakfast party talked of the sea, and shipwrecks, 
‘elent Vikings, and their modern degenerate re- 
ves, the smugglers. Rosenberg denounced 
e 8,and praised free trade, and old Harald- 

Lees glasses with him. , 
1% Was the consequence of Rosenberg’s sufferings 
ee and of the proud, silent grief for his re- 
hich devoured his heart. Before he was again 


Sprung from | 


‘gree of polish, always becoming, even to the open 


| the course of these scenes. But though Captain Ro- 
senberg was the first love of green sixteen, he did not 
prove Gabriella’s true love. Fate was against them. 
'In the meanwhile young Arnman came home to visit 
his mother. He was now a tall handsome man of 
twenty-four, with a good heart, and a free, cordial, 
generous disposition, which gained him the love of every 
|one. Great was the joy which his presence spread 
| through the village. It brought sun-light to his mother’s 
| cottage, for he had obtained the appointment of his late 
| father, and was to remain among the fishermen. On the 
first evening, while at coffee, giving news, and receiving 
information of all the births, deaths, and changes in the 
neighbourhood, he suddenly exclaimed, “ And my Rose!” 

“* The Rose of Tistelén! have you heard nothing of 
_her, mother? This time I must really fulfil my promise, 
| and go there! The pretty child must surely have grown 
| up into a beautiful girl.’ 

“At these words Fru Arnman’s sunny face became 
suddenly overcast. ‘Do you still remember that non- 
| sense! I thought you had long ago forgotten such a trifle.’ 
| “*A pretty girl is no trifle, my dear mother,’ said 
_ Arve, good-humouredly: ‘but I see you still retain your 
strange old prejudice against the inhabitants of Tis- 
| telén.’ ‘ ; ; 
| “It was not without sorrow Arve remarked that his 
generally sensible and right-thinking mother retained, in 
this respect, her old, and in his opinion unjust, prejudice.” 

It was at this time, however, no great sacrifice to give 
up the idea of seeing the pretty little girl; and Arve 
only asked— 

“* Well, but how do they go on now! one hears no- 
thing but good of them !’ 

“* No, certainly. Ever since they made the last great 
smuggling expedition, the same night your blessed 
father fell in with them, they have lived (God and them- 
selves only know from what motives) as becomes respect- 
able people.’ 

“* Birger Haraldson’s marriage must surely have 





| 


| 
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caused that change, mother,’ said Arve: ‘ he got such an 
excellent wife ; and then she is as pleasant as good. I 


have not seen her equal in all the town; and don’t | 


wonder at the wildest rascal becoming an honest man 
under her guidance.’ 

“* Ay, and that was just what she had to do!’ re- 
marked Fru Kathrina. ‘God knows how such an 
excellent person could make such a marriage! The 
dove is no fit mate for the raven.’ 

“*What is that you say, sister? He must be a fine 
noble fellow, a real honest man, whom I would willingly 
take by the hand, though I have never seen him,’ said 
Lieutenant Pehr, who, with his failing powers of mind, 
could not follow the conversation; but thought the 
comparison of the dove and the raven, related to Ga- 
briella’s engagement to Rosenberg—a piece of news 
which had found its way in the course of the winter 
across the ice to the neighbouring islands. 


“Ah, ah! you mean the shipwrecked captain who | 
Nothing may come of that, | 


was there in the winter. 
if he does not return in the autumn: report says, he 
means to do so, however.’ 

“* What was that?’ asked Arve, with some interest. 
‘Was the captain a lover of the pretty Gabriella?’ 

“© Yes; so it was said.’ 

“ At night, when Arve went to bed, he found it im- 
possible to turn his thoughts from ‘ the Rose of Tistelon.’ 
His half-quenched desire to see her again returned anew.” 

Such were his night-thoughts; and by day his eyes 
wandered to the rocks which girdled Tistelon. While 
Arve had been away for these four years, he had gained 
the acquaintance of a widow and her daughter, the mild, 
gentle, patient, industrious, and all-endearing Josephina. 
They were very poor, but respectable people, and old 
friends of his family. Arve had felt for the poor widow 
the affection of a son, and aided her in the most delicate 
way ; and he loved the good, but plain, mild, silent, self- 
sacrificing Josephina as a brother; and when the widow 
died, and the desolate girl was left to pine alone, with- 


out employment or friends, his kind heart prompted him | 


to offer her refuge with his mother. Fru Kathrina, 
though she had some mysterious presentiment of evil to 
arise from Arve becoming connected with the Harald- 
sons, was startled at the plan of bringing a young girl 
into the family, and cried— 

“Bless me, child, what are you thinking about? 


what do you suppose she would gain by coming here? | 


and, besides, have you reflected if we have the means of 
doing such a thing? God knows, I have no wish to 
draw back when I can do any thing pleasing to Him; but 
in this case you seem to have reckoned like most young 
heads, who think the day will bring its own counsel. It 
does not do to let the heart advise, and reason be silent.’ 

“But we are not so very poor,’ said Arve, who was 
resolved to have his wishes fulfilled this time ; besides, 
mother, Josephina is as industrious as an ant: when 
you have nothing particular for her to do, she can make 
clothes and caps for all the old women and girls in the 
village, and with the profits buy clothes for herself. A 


dinner for three will surely do for four: Josephina is | 


well accustomed to economy. What she would find 
here, may be called affluence in comparison with what 
she has been used to.’ 

“* Yes, yes! that’s all very true, but not very well 
considered, my dear Arve: and to be quite sincere——’ 
But Fru Kathrina became here not quite sincere. 

“© You think, mother, that I am in love with Jose- 


phina, and so wish to keep her safe here till I can | 


marry! Then the girl is too poor; and that is all the 
reason why my dear good mother, for the first time in 
her life, sees difficulties in doing a good action. ..... 


You do not know the girl, and her real worth. If, 


Lreally loved Josephina so well, as to wish to have her 
for a wife, what would her poverty signify, if she had 
other qualities—heart, sense, and such like—that would 
make me happier than any dirty bank-notes ! 
station I occupy, and shall occupy in future, riches are 
unnecessary. We live with none but our equals, and 
have none of the expenses of larger households. 
are content with daily bread during the week, and a 
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In the | 


We. 


| little more on Sunday: so if money we 

| wanting, we shall have plenty to live en that wa, 
Fru Kathrina was neither convinced nor p 

she yielded when Arve said, that to please her is bat 

not, yesterday, gone to Tistelép. The good but had 

less Josephina came, and proved the Stay and sit. 


as his mother at first feared, but afterw ? 
strong was her aversion to “the Senay desired, 
That fair Rose was now drooping in the long 

Captain Rosenberg. But he came again: and the 
about together, or he sat on the sofa by her side : 

“On the eve cf his second departure, at eye; little 
anecdote he concluded, the smile on her lip his 
triumph ; and many a friendly word and allusion 
intended for the rest of the company, was felt } her 
and brightened the colour on her cheek, se 

“ At last Haraldson said, ‘ This wont do any longer - 
it is not good for the captain. He must sleep be 
an hour or two.’ 

“ Birger rose ; Erika and Anton did the same. Rosen 
berg and Gabriella must therefore do so too ; but they 
each felt in their own minds, that they had celebrates 
| their first real festival. Their hearts had spoken - 
words are then often superfluous. 

“ After the captain’s departure, Gabriella was more 
cheerful, active, and industrious than ever. She talked 
a great deal with Erika about household matters, and 
assumed an air of such importance, that Erika was 
tempted to laugh at the dignified gravity of the house. 
keeper of sixteen.” 

Erika laughingly reminded her how short a time had 
passed since, with the same impatient face, she had held 
a council of dolls. 

“* But I have grown out of dolls!’ said Gabriella, 
raising herself a little on tiptoe. 

“*Of course! At sixteen the thought of the bridal 
dress shuts out the last glimpse of the dear doll’s frock!’ 

“ Gabriella flew off. Not in vain did her heart beat 
_ time to Erika’s theme. Long, satisfactory letters from 
| Rosenberg to Birger, proved to her that the hope of the 
| bridal dress was no airy dream. There was one letter, 
| however, of which Gabriella did not hear the conelusioa. 

It was only after Birger and Erika had retired to their 

room, that it was again produced and read aloud dy 
| Birger to his wife. 
*“* As I am an honest man, I can wait no longer! If 
I only once set foot again on Tistelén, 1 shall make my 
proposals, and that without delay. I have considered 
the matter sufficiently, and find I can venture te go ® 
far, now that Heaven seems once more to smile upon me. 
I do not say, for all that, that marriage is immediately 
follow. My own beautiful Gabriella can well wait two 
years. Ever since I was alone with her on the sea, the 
devil,—no, love, I mean, has made a fool of me ! I don't 
know whether I am in Heaven, on land, or water, when 
I once begin to think about her ; but you must not sp 
pose this is the end of these interesting dreams! 1 se 
myself as Captain of the Eagle, standing on the de 
in blue frieze coat, and pipe in mouth ; but don’t thiak 
I look in the log-book, or am occupied in any su 
laudable way : no, brother, I look at something better, 
| at nothing less than my own sweet wife! Yoo will 

think it foolish, but if she is in love as I am, it wouldle 
the very deuce if she could not go to sea with me! | 
_ thought when I had her with me on the water, she 
' a genius for the element ‘ 

“ Erika smiled ; Birger smiled too : it was as good a5 8 
blessing.” brought 

Rosenberg made a voyage to Brazil, and 
back valuable contraband goods as part of his yt 
which goods, by previous concert, the experienced roam 
smuggler assisted him to secure; and when oe icls. 
in danger, even Birger, when entreated by his sid 
and influenced by his regard for Rosenberg, in He 
in landing the packages, and stowing them away ® 
_raldson’s old hiding-places. Before the dren i 

completed, the revenue-pinnace was upon apy 
Arve and Rosenberg encountered each other. 
| who now occupied— 





ee 





the household ; and Arve did not fall in love with he 
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THE ROSE O 


«The dangerous post his father had formerly filled, | 


afew steps, holding the lantern so as to throw 


asmuch as possible on the party before him. | 
ae ost glance fell on Captain Rosenberg, to whom he | 


iately turned, saying, ‘ Whom have I the honour 
ing in such extraordinary society ”’ 

«‘My name is Rosenberg,’ returned the captain, with 
of hauteur he always thought fit to assume to- 


the detested revenue officers ; ‘I command the | 


that lies out there, belonging to Captain Bir- 


se Haraldson ; and I, for my part, think a little inno- | 


vat amusement in fishing, less “ extraordinary” than this 
enexpected interruption. 1 should have thought this 
sit might have been paid with more propriety on board 
py vessel, and in daylight. 

‘**We cannot be always at hand the moment a vessel 
sats anchor, though we may make amends for the de- 
sv, Ifit does not interfere with your amusement, I 
wi! go with my people a little way along the shore, 
» lok for birds’ eggs, or young ones: the sea- 
owl here have been screaming the whole evening, so | 
wa likely to haye a successful hunt.’ 

‘The time is singularly chosen ; but as you please,’ 
sewered Rosenberg, with a forced smile, but not with- 
wt slight flutter at the heart: 

«Tf you will allow me, Captain,’ said Haraldson, 
with a side look at Rosenberg, ‘I will carry the light for 
Vr, Arnman ; to catch birds here, one must needs see, 
wdelearly too. What do you think, Sir? 

*‘Tdid not ask for assistance ; but if Father Harald- 


wa, whom I recognise again, will be so obliging, 1 have | 
I shall gladly take the first opportunity | 


so objection. 
o returning his civility.’ 

“4 thousand thanks for your kindness !’ replied 
Haraldson, in the most meek and simple tone, much at 
rariance with the scornfn] smile on his lip.” 

After an amusing scene, the old fox found he had 
teen tricked by the young lieutenant ; and Rosenberg, 


rho imagined he had completed what was so well be- | 


ga, was indignant to find that the young revenue-offi- 
er, whom he had entertained in his schooner, and dis- 
nised loaded with presents, had fairly outwitted him, 
wi obtained the concealed goods. The old smuggler, 
vated for the first time in his life, was furious with 
nge. But one cave was yet untouched, and the diffi- 
calty was, how to get off the bales of silk concealed in 
i. Gabriella, in this emergency, suggested her plan to 
elude the clutches of the keen-sighted revenue-officer. 
*You shall see,” she said— 

“*That I, your little, insignificant Gabriella, who, 
joo think, has not the least notion of any thing but 
iutting stockings and setting up a web, have more con- 
tvance than all you men. Yes! you may look at me 
ud langh; but I have discovered a way to get home 
it packages quite safe and sound.’ 

“Indeed, my clever little lady ! 
pan,’ said Rosenberg. 

“Well, then, listen. We must go to-morrow, in 
mad day-light, you and Birger, and Erika, to the little 
“and; but first we shall go to Marstrand, to see if the 
Panace islying there. If she is, then, I believe, we must 
8 go quietly home again; but if not, we may pay a visit 
# the island on our way home, where we can light a 

and boil some coffee, to appear as if we were on a 
peasure trip. 
mand Peter may go there without being observed, 
“ald any thing be passing. Erika and I will sew up the 
teis cleverly in a large piece of fustian. Then, you un- 
mtand, it will make a long cushion, on which Erika 
®41 will sit on the way home. . . . . And1 will 
‘Swer for it, if the tiresome officer should really meet | 
s! will not dare to search where we are sitting.’ 


hmen 


Let me hear your 


especially dislike, because it implies both pity | 


“iperiority. ‘ You silly girl!’ said he, ‘ is this dark 


wa Weather a fit time for parties of pleasure! No, | 


| fabilla men’s work.’ 
“ted the h 


Meantime, the cave is so distant, that | 


uberg smiled in that provoking way which | 
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reward, if she got off the valuable goods in safety. 
Anton opposed the scheme. It had excited him ; and he 
ever shrunk from meeting Arve, the son of the murdered 
Lieutenant, or from seeing him in company with his be- 
loved sister. He eagerly desired to see her fairly mar- 
ried to Rosenberg; and in this wish Erika and Birger 
secretly concurred. All three alike dreaded an attach- 
ment arising between the unconscious children of the 
murderer and his victim. Anton beeame excited and 
| angry when he heard of Gabriella’s plan. 

“* You would be much wiser to play with dolls than 
| to go on any such adventure. Let the officer take the 
_ whole of the stuff. I think we have had enough of such 

affairs ; it is time they were ended now |’ 

| “At the mere sound of Arve’s name, the blood boiled 
in Anton’s veins, and his brain grew confused; but 
Rosenberg and Gabriella, who were ignorant ef the 
cause, spoke frequently of the lieutenant ; and Anton 
had in consequence been, for some days, in a more than 
usually excited state. 

“You are angry, Anton,’ said Gabriella. * What 
need you care about Rosenberg’s goods! A little smug- 
gling is not such a dangerous matter! I remember, 
when I was a child, my father and Birger used to 
smuggle great bales and casks of all sorts of things, till 
that night when you went out and—’ 
| “* Hold your tongue, or I'll twist your neck, you 
| white raven!’ screamed Anton, in his wildest tone. 
| ‘Not one word of that night!’ His clenched hand fell 
powerless. ‘ , ‘ ‘ ; 

“* What is the matter with you, my poor Anton?’ 
said Erika, tenderly, as she drew near the pale youth, 
_ who was apparently suffering bodily pain. ‘Can I do 
_any thing for you ?’ 

“* Nothing, Erika,; but you ought not to let her go 
| on the water! And you yourself, and Birger, do you 
| think he will have the heart to see the the you 
| know ? I thought you were more prudent, Erika.’ ”’ 
But the provision-baskets were packed ; the empty, 
_long cushion was ready, the party embarked, and 

having succeeded in getting the goods on board, were 
not long on their homeward way before the King’s flag, 
waving from the revenue-pinnace, met their eyes. It 
drew nearer and nearer. 

““* The rascal !’ muttered Rosenberg, as he stroked 
his chin, frowned, and looked again to the side whence 
the vessel drew near. But a few moments only were 
necessary to restore his presence of mind. ‘ Hold on; 
and don’t pull faster, Peter,’ said he, quietly. ‘If he 
thinks we are afraid he will set every bit of sail to get 
up with us.’ 

“ The last words were addressed to Gabriella, from 
whose lips the smile had vanished, but had given place 
to an expression of composed gravity equally removed 

from fear and from the childish exultation she had be- 
fore displayed. 

“ * Now,’ whispered Erika in her ear, * a moment ap- 








| proaches on which greatly depends the respect Roseu- 


berg will have for you in future. Remember you have 
been presumptuous, and he must not see you give way 
now. The matter is serious; and if the things must be 
given up, leave your place with composure. From a 
custom-house officer a Woman must not expect any par- 
ticular politeness.’ 

“* I trust only to Providence and my own prudence,’ 
answered Gabriella, slightly blushing. ° : e 

“ Rosenberg stood with his arms crossed, on one of 
the benches, talking to Birger: his head still felt hot, 
but he determined to be cool, and exerted himself to 
the utmost to assume an indifference, to which naturally 
he was little inelined. 

“ Birger looked like one to whom the whole affair was 
but child’s play. 

“The pinnace in the meantime manceuvred in such a 
way as to make its future intentions uncertain; but on a 
sudden it made right for the sloop, hailed it, and soon 


“ay at home, and sit by the stove and spin: women | lay alongside. 


“The lieutenant himself was on deck, and politely 


¥ woman’s wiles, gained her point, and | saluted the party,—‘ Your most obedient, captain. Ex. 
andsomest shawl in the package as her | 


cuee me if 1 am once more troublesome.’ 
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“What a handsome young man! How tall he has 
grown since I saw him as a seal-shooter,’ thought Ga- 
briella; for even.in her most anxious moments it is 
possible for Bad fs to see if a man is handsome or ugly. 

“ Birger and Rosenberg replied with calm civility ; and 
the tastes. sedede, 15 you intend to BPOORE us vie a 
visit, have the goodness to come as quickly as ible : 
the ladies are cold after their voyage ; we Soy as 
far as Marstrand.’ ; 

“* Yes, the weather is remarkably farourable for plea- 
sure trips, replied Arve, with a smile; and, jumping into 
the sloop, he had for the first time a full view of the 

arty. 
Pué On Gabriella’s fair forehead, slightly shaded by a 
small black beaver hat, two clear red spots were visible; 
it was the only sign which, to Erika’s attentive eye, be- 
trayed her inward emotion: from a child Erika had 
remarked those spots, when she was agitated by any 
strong feeling,—joy, grief, or anger. 

“ But Erika could not see into her darling’s heart: if 
she had, we are not certain that she would not have 
blushed a little, when she perceived that Gabriella 
founded her expectation of victory on the look with 
which the young officer regarded her,—a look which 
she did not hesitate to ascribe with perfect confidence to 
admiration of her——beauty. Yes, yes, Gabriella was 
not, in that respect, humble overmuch ! 

“ Meantime the sloop was searched in every corner, 
every basket and cloak turned over ; and the nearer they 
approached the place where Gabriella sat, the quicker 
beat her heart, and the brighter grew the spots on her 
brow; but outwardly she appeared at ease, and talked 
to Erika in the light, careless tone natural to happy 
youth, at the same time letting her large shawl fall, as 
if by accident, over the edge of the cushion. 

“<T believe everything has now been examined,’ said 
the captain, a little impatiently. ‘ We have been rather 
long detained.’ 

“*¢T shall have done in a moment;’ and, as if he had 
by a strong effort overcome some obstacle, the young 
officer stepped hastily over the last bench that separated 
him from the rest of the party, and stood opposite Ga- 
briella, whom he regarded with a penetrating look. She 
found it impossible to bear his glance; she looked down, 
but made not the slightest attempt to rise. Some mo- 
ments of silence followed, trying ones to all the party, 
but especially to Gabriella, on whose presence of mind 
the saving of the cargo, if saved it could be, now evi- 
dently depended. ‘ Perhaps,’ said the lieutenant, after 
a little hesitation, ‘ you will do me the favour to rise: my 
duty does not allow me to be so polite as I could wish.’ 

“ Erika rose immediately, Gabriella more slowly ; 
while, with a self-possession that did honour to her un- 
derstanding, and with a strength that one could hardly 
have expected from her little rounded arms, she lifted the 
upper cushion, as if to allow the lieutenant the better to 
ransack the under one, (which was stuffed with feathers,) 
and its covering of shawls, cloaks, and other articles. 

“ The search, however, lasted so long that Gabriella, 
who exerted her utmost strength not to let go her trea- 
sure, said, rather impatiently, ‘ Perhaps we may now sit 
down?’ 

“* Yes, if you please; but allow me to replace that 
very large cushion ! It seems to be extremely heavy.’ 


“¢ Oh no, not at all!’ and in a moment it was in its | 


place, and Gabriella seated as before upon its hard con- 
tents. But she turned a little pale, when Arnman, 
boldly putting his arm behind her, said, with a very 
marked smile, ‘ That is an odd kind of stuffing; I could 
be almost certain you would sit more comfortably on the 
under cushion: but it would be too officious in me to 
offer my services; I will therefore only wish you a plea- 
sant sail.” He took a hasty leave of the party, and in a 
few minutes was again on board the pinnace, which shot 
rapidly on its way.’” 


Arve had wittingly violated his duty ; he felt so, and | goods, and he knew that Birger was rich, 
Was uneasy and ashamed ; but still his thoughts would | wife, had the reputation of great generosity 
wander to the lovely “ Rose of Tistelén;” her sweetly | ness to the poor. 
modulated voice, the bright expression of her eyes, her | come flag was seen flying at the pier 0 
lively and spirited behaviour, and the invitation which | Birger went out to receive the expec 


she had given him to visit Tistelég, Fadl 
wished that the good Josephina, gan neti he 
much, and who, by her silent, modest, unobtrasie = 
tention, did so much to promote his comfort, w. we 
one-third so beautiful and engaging as Rosenberg, bet 
trothed. But he did not grieve his mother } be. 
the Haraldsons, With them and his bride y Weiting 
was now enjoying the winter home-rest of - 
seamen ; having, in spite of the seizure, successfully 

up the business of the year. The old after the ine 
disaster, had become so surly, that no one,saye his davis 
Gabriella, or Rosenberg, dared to speak to him, hays 
senberg was far from suspecting that, under a ’ 
daring and idle talk, was concealed the dark deeds of 1 
remorseless pirate and a reckless smuggler, who hed 
never scrupled at the means of attaining his objects, and 
whose eyes now sparkled at the hope held out of another 
exploit. Winking, and drawing his seat closer to Ro. 
senberg, he one day whispered, “ Is there any one to oe 
hear us?” , 

“ * No, father! Gabriella is with Anton, Erika i 

and Birger is standing down below there on ag 

“* Birger ; ay, this is just what I was going to om 
that he is not over fond of your smuggling. It is tras 
he was with us last time, and may perhaps be again; but 
he does it only as an act of friendship, and not bee 
he has pleasure any longer in a bold adventure. Ah, ba, 
Birger! you may believe there was once stuff in him 
to make a gallant fellow,—so quick in invention, and dar. 
ing, too, as if he had had the d—1’s grandmother for his 
gossip! Yes! it pierces through my bones and marrow 
when I think that such a smuggler as the Skirgord never 
could show an equal to, has been ruined in him! Batit 
is all the wife’s blame !’ , . ; : 

“* But, bless my soul, Father Haraldson!’ exelaimed 
Rosenberg, greatly astonished, ‘ I don’t understand you 
now! Birger is as able and active a man as ever walked 
a plank! He is engaged in business of importance, 
makes voyages, builds ships and bvats, and is, besides, s 
support to many poor work-people. I think you hare 
every reason to be proud of such a son.’ 

“* Proud! say you, my dear Captain!’ and the old 
man’s lips were curled into a withering, scornful smile. 


> 





instead of. But we shall let things that are past 
alone. When he was but a boy, he soared like a young 
eagle over land and sea: it was bred in him. Now 
that’s all over! His wife, you may suppose, will have 
him after a genteel fashion ; they must be gentry, for- 
sooth! But such nonsense does not please old Harali- 
son, therefore he lives by himself, and seldom lets bis 
tongue loose as he has done to-day.’” 

Rosenberg urged what Erika had done for Gabriella; 
and this the old man grudgingly allowed, whileheadded— 

“¢ But what has she made of Birger?’ And Harald- 
son shook his head. ‘ 

“* A good man, I think, if he was not one before. Bir- 


'ger is generally esteemed; and his uprightness is 4 


pledge that he will always deserve it.’ 

“*Prate to me about esteem here, and uprightnes 
there: that’s all ftummery! He has not shown so much 
regard to his old father’s wishes as to bring homes 
single rag that duty has not been paid for! No,no; ® 





is beneath him now-a-days to smuggle !’ 4 : 
“ Rosenberg smiled: he perceived it was merely hs 

own inclination for smuggling that exalted him in the 
old man’s estimation.” 
| The poor fishermen in Arve’s village, and their fami- 
lies, were suffering severely from the Jewish ¢ 
who bought up their fish for a trifle, and vf 
ruinous price for the bad commodities in which he 
' them; and Arve thought that if his mother, 
| Josephina, would take a licence, and enter upon shessing 
| her fair and honourable dealing might prove 4 

to the community. But money was wan and, with bis 


and Kit 
So, one morning, bse and 
guest. It wa 


‘No, I am not proud of his having become a gentleman 
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e that Anton was still above stairs; but Erika 
, her cheek becoming more pale as she welcomed 
the son of the murdered coast-guardsman. 

« When Gabriella joined the company, the conversa- 
tion was already going on. With a bright blush, and an 
yeh smile, she presented Arnman with a cup of coffee, 
snd then, on her father’s hint, with a pipe. But when even- 
ing came, and lights were brought in, old Haraldson pro- 
dgced » precious bottle of old wine, which, on the morn- 
ing of Rosenberg’s arrival, he had rescued from the 
jsnds of Gabriella. His old wine he certainly regard- 
edasa@ great treasure ; but this was a particular occa- 
son; and it amused him to empty a glass with a custom- 
house officer, the first who could boast of having out- 
witted him. 

“Gabriella sat as usual, by her father’s desire, at the 
table; and, while she listened how one story led on to 
soother, she scrupled not to fill the empty glasses at her 
father’s signal, and also to touch glasses with her be- 
trethed and with the guest. 

“‘If Josephina had but half the charm in her whole 

that Gabriella has in her little finger !’ thought 
Arve, and observed with admiration how the attractive 
irl divided her attention between her work, her be- 
tothed, her father, brother, and guest; and all was so 
easy, cheerful, and kindly, as if perfectly natural to her. 

“Arve felt much inclined to envy Rosenberg’s happi- 
ness in being the possessor of such a treasure, a girl just 
after his own heart! But what was to be done! She 
belonged to another ; and Arve rejoiced in merely catch- 
ing a look, a word—crumbs from the rich man’s table. 

“But now, while the glass and the joke passed round 
the circle, the door was softly opened, and Anton’s 
meagre form appeared on the threshold. With wild 
looks he gazed on the unexpected group. 

“Haraldson, who accidentally looked up, and per- 
ceived his evil genius, turned pale, in spite of his brown 
weather-beaten complexion. . . . . 

“*Who is that sitting there? cried Anton; and, at 
the hoarse, hollow voice, all involuntarily turned round. 

“ Erika, who was going about some household concerns, 
was seized by a shuddering tremor; yet she answered in 
a gentle tone, (while, approaching Anton, she took his 
hand kindly and gave him a look, which, in almost every 
state of mind, he was wont to understand,) ‘It is the | 
lieutenant of the pinnace, who is making us a friendly 
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from piloting him out, Gabriella was still in her own 
room. The whole of that, and several succeeding days, 
she lived on tears alone; but tears are light food in the 
long run. Admonished by Erika to exert herself, Ga- 
briella again resumed her work ; and after Rosenberg’s 
first letter arrived, she recovered her usual cheerfulness. 
It was not a time for the days in sorrow, when 
the summer was so much required for the manifold 
parations for the wedding. Gabriella was soon i 

at the loom more briskly than ever. . . . . . - 

“The large webs of linen were ready for sewing. Ga- 
briella cut, prepared, and deposited one pair of sheets 
after another in the great chest destined to contain the 
wedding stock. 

“ And the time had now come when the ‘ Eagle’ was ex- 
pected home. Some weeks previous, Birger had received 
notice of her having sailed from Bourdeanx: and daily, 
even hourly, the inhabitants of Tistelén, and the longing 
betrothed in particular, hoped to see the schooner at her 
usual anchorage. But day after day passed, and they 
neither heard of the Eagle, nor received any letter from 
Rosenberg to explain the cause of the delay. 

“Old Haraldson himself looked out every morning 
from the highest summit on the island, all over the rest- 
less sea, but always shook his head to say ‘ No,’ when 
Gabriella met him inquiringly on his return.” 

The Eagle had foundered ; she was a total wreck ; 
and Rosenberg had once again lost his all. The ship- 
wrecked, despairing man, would not return home. He 
had sent back his crew; and one of them, devoted to his 
gallant master, brought the letter which told Gabriella 
of Rosenberg’s fate and his purpose. He had sailed for 
South America; he entreated his betrothed to wait his 
return for three years, and if at the end of these weary 
years he had not been heard of, he would never again 
set his foot on the Swedish soil, and she was free from 
her promise, completely free ! 

“The Rose of Tistelén” shrank from such painful 
freedom. Her deep grief was enough to have satisfied 
the most exacting lover. Erika left the distracted girl 
to time ; and Fru Arnman, when she heard of an affliction 
in which the whole country sympathized, calmly re- 
marked, “ If the earth were burning, we must still tread 
upon it.” Another year went by, and— 

“Ona sharp day in February, Tistelin was visited by 
the custom-house boat; Arve was well received by all, 
with the exception of Anton, who always frowned upon 





visit, as he had occasion to pass this way.’ 
“Anton was silent, and stepped into the room without | 
uttering a word. When he was close to Arve, who rose, | 
te bowed with almost humble courtesy, and surveyed | 
him long, with looks of wonder and curiosity. Then he | 
passed round to Haraldson’s side, touched his arm, and | 
whispered in a mysterious manner, ‘ Are you not ashamed, | 
, to sit at table and drink with the son of ‘ | 
“A glance, such as a hyena would dart on its enemy, | 
compelled Anton to break off his sentence; but half | 
toad he muttered to himself, ‘I have always thought | 
‘at It was scandalous in Judas to sit down to table with 
Christ. He set a bad example ; for, like him, his followers | 
the same ; and after they have betrayed innocent blood, 
they make no scruple in drinking from the same cup with | 
We descendant of him whom they betrayed.’ 
Only Birger and Haraldson caught the indistinct 
jee a All pleasure and comfort were now | 


, Next morning Arve departed. And March came. The 
Young Eagle” was freighted for a new and long voy- | 
st; and the crew had shouted “ A-hoy !” while Rosen- 
berg stil lingered with his betrothed :— 
wind blew fresh ; but, with eyes red with weep- 
*, Gabriella lay in Rosenberg’s arms. Thrice the agi- 
tailor released his bride from his embrace, but as | 
returned again to press her to his heart. ‘Gabriella, 
ei, aarest girl! you will be true to me!’ It was the 
come that 7 had uttered such words. 

Tue’ exclaimed she, surprised. ‘ Yes, Rosenber 
“tainly I shall be true to nee ; “ 
,,_ rven 1 go— with God. 

your sake!’ And he was gone. 


in the evening, when Haraldson and Birger returned | 
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Heaven preserve me 





his visits: even Gabriella did not seem displeased with 
a break in the uniformity of her life, although from her 
paleness, and a shade of melancholy, she looked like a 
young widow in her first year of mourning.” 

The conversation became general and friendly. They 
talked of the folly of Rosenberg, who had rashly 
abandoned his country. Birger said he would rather 
have made up the loss, and added— 

“Our poor Ella has already grieved so much during 
these three months, that she will be mere skin and bone 
if she goes on the same way for three years!’ 

“* Yes, Mamselle Gabriella’s appearance has indeed 
suffered much, but her heart probably far more,’ said 
Arnman, who, with his simple unpolished nature, was 
not aware of the least incivility in his observation. 

“ Gabriella, who had long been inffffferent about the 
looking-glass, but now happened—quite accidentally, of 
course—to glance at it, reddened with mortification. 
This feeling gave her a bright colour for the moment, 
and she thought Arve was much mistaken.” 

Arve spoke of the misery of the poor of his village 
the severe calamity which had overtaken several fami- 
lies, whose heads had lately perished at sea. Six fisher- 
men had been lost, and had left helpless widows, child- 
ren, and sisters. This waa a serious distress com 
with even the deepest grief of a maiden, whose 
were only delayed, from the ill-fortune and wilfulness 
of her lover. Arve also told of the avaricious dealer who 
monopolized the trade of his village and pillaged the 
poor, and unfolded his plan for their protection. He 
would set up his mother in trade, if Herr Haraldson 
would be her security :— 

“It scarcely required the tearful, rer va 
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that Erika directed to her husband, to confirm the de- 
termination he had formed from the beginning. 

“It is cheering,’ he said, in a manner which testified 
the esteem with which Arnman inspired him, ‘ to see so 
young a man as you have such a strong desire to ad- 
vance the best interests of the poor; and it would be 
both a sin and a shame to refuse the aid that one can 
give for so useful an object. If you please, we can go to 
Gothenburg together one of these days; and I promise 
you that we shall return well provided with stores.’ 

“ Arve’s eyes sparkled with a joy that did honour to 
his heart ; and with an emotion that fully expressed his 
gratitude, he held out his hand to Birger. When he 
looked up, his eye fell on Gabriella ; and human weak- 
ness may be forgiven, if, at sight of her glowing cheeks, 
tearful eyes, and expressive smile of approbation, he 
forgot—yes, for some minutes forgot entirely both his 
errand, and all the fishers put together.” 

Fru Kathrina’s trade was begun, and it prospered; 
and the poor were largely benefited. Arve’s next good 
and thoughtful deed was to found a school for the halt- 
savage fisher-children, where they might learn some 
smattering of reading, and the leading principles of 
Christianity, and gain some perception of their own 
human nature. We do not mean to repeat Father Flint’s 
ingenious and diverting illustrations of geography, but 
to convey an idea of what is not the worst element of 
this romance. 

Rosenberg’s three years were nearly elapsed. He had 
sent no letter; but a message came by an old sea-captain, 
who had left him in South America, dying of fever and 
unable to write. He had,on her own request, promised 
to bring Gabriella sea-shells, and to ransack the mer- 
maids’ caves to obtain the gift she most valued; and now 
his friend presented her with some most beautiful shells— 

“ Gabriella’s breast laboured painfully; then her tears 
fell fast on Rosenberg’s gift. She neither could, nor 
would, give up hope ; but she foresaw all the suffering 
of the time to come, to be passed in the agonies of un- 
certainty. 

“*] am sorry,’ said the honest captain, ‘ that I under- 
took such a distressing commission, now I see what sad 
work it causes! But I could not refuse a sick country- 
man’s request, painful as it was.’ 
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a Oh, poly ie bike the mere trifle,’ said 
with a mocking laugh, ‘ of bringing us 
fold dine day " at f 
t has come over you now,’ said Erika 
a composure which cost ue the most aloe _* 
‘Why are you dreaming again of such nonsense ag this 
Let me not hear you speak in that way !’ ' 
“* No, I can be silent enough! But just see how 
tan is playing his game here. It will be a treat for kis 
when the son of the murdered and the daughter of the 
"ere are joined in poser: 
you quite mad, Anton? Whos thinks 
of such a thing? We do not even know mare 
berg is dead. Besides, Gabriella has still another 
to wait for him ; and when that is ended, (a yeer hans 
away quickly,) then Rosenberg may be here, and his 
marriage will be celebrated.’ 
“ * But if he does not come, what happens then }?” 
But he did come—come to find that his beloved, his 
betrothed, even while fancying that she mourned his | 
had imperceptibly given her love to another; and such 
love as she had never felt for him. Inthe interval, sor. 
row and suffering had desolated Arve’s village; destruc. 
tive typhus had swept over it; and in ministering to the 
sick, Arve had caught the fever. By the care of his 
mother, he struggled through; but his delirious ray; 
had proclaimed to her, and to the heart-struck Jose- 
phina, the dearest secret of his breast — his passion 
for the faded Rose of Tistelén. By the time that he was 
-_ to — mee by period of Gabriella’s 
1on was elapsed, and she was completely free 
if her sweet looks did not deceive a tet 
Rosenberg was appeasable. When he first visited 
Tistelon, after his illness, his thin, sallow appearance, 
and melancholy air, rendered him more _interesti 
to the feelings of Gabriella than he had ever been 
while blooming in health. But the jealous and 
glance of Anton, and the quiet, watchful eyes of Brite 
were upon her; and her manner was cold and com 
strained. But her eyes could not deceive: they spoke 
of hope to the devoted lover; and at last the hour of 
mutual understanding came, and the drooping Rose of 
Tistelén revived and bloomed afresh. The perplexity 
of Birger and Erika daily increased, and became most . 
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“ Old Haraldson and Birger both assured the captain | distressing upon a day when they were compelled toat- ‘ 
that they could not sufficiently thank him for having so | tend Gabriella on a volunteered visit to Arve’s mother— Pra ] 
conscientiously fulfilled the promise he had given. . . . | to his cottage—her heart whispered to her future home, and t 

“We need not look upon it as altogether certain,’ | The visit was not more welcome to Fru Kathrina than opinic 
said Erika, with an encouraging look at the pale, silent | desired by Birger or his wife; yet the front porch of a6 
Gabriella; ‘ it is possible that you may receive a letter, ; Arnman’s house had been early decked with pine branches aid ( 
which will bring us comfort and joy. We must not des- | and boughs brought from the mainland, as for some aid 0 
pair: I, at least, have hope still.’ | grand festival; though, on the usually cheerful face of “Pp 








“ ¢ And I also,’ said Anton, and he raised himself from 
the chimney-corner, where he had already taken his 
winter’s place. ‘ Something within me cries aloud, that 
Rosenberg lives; and therefore, you pale, fair maiden, 
do not think of putting on the garb of mourning, that 
you may afterwards be free, and take to yourself an- 
other! So long as 1 can use my tongue, I shall shout 
in your ear that Rosenberg is a/ire !’” 

Anton already doubted of her fidelity. He saw deeper 
into Gabriella’s heart than she herself did; and when 
Erika gently remonstrated with him, the deranged 
youth spoke of his fearful forebodings. He exclaimed— 

“¢ A night-bird screams some terrible things in my 
ear, and then my brain begins to boil.’ 

“* What foreboding ?’ Erika asked, faintly, conceiv- 
ing the chain of Anton’s thoughts. 

“ But he answered, evasively, ‘ Are not you as clear- 
sighted as J am? Does not Birger say that you are the 
most sensible woman in the world ? 
asking, then 2’ ° ° ° ° ° 

“*¢ And you shall know it, although it is almost a shame 
that you do not see as well as I, that the young lieu- 
tenant fixes his eyes on Ella,as one does who covets his 
neighbour’s property ; and that love, if it gets leave to 
go on, may play us a foul trick.’ 

“© You are quite mistaken in this case: but even if 
you were right, what harm could the worthy lieutenant’s 
silent liking do us ?’ 


What is the use of 


the hostess, now screwed up to a grave formality, there 
appeared no gleam of satisfaction :— 

“* Child,’ said she to Josephina, who, more like 4 
moving piece of mechanism than a living being, flitted 
here and there, ‘ do you see any glimpse of them yet! 
I think my eyes have a film over them.’ 

“And this film was tears. Fru Kathrina had wept 
—wept bitterly—over her son’s unfortunate love. . - - 

“*¢ Do you see any thing ?’? Fru Kathrina repeated. 

“* Not yet,’ answered Josephina, while she : 
wiped off the dust from the real China coffee-cups, ¥ 
with the exception of Lieutenant Pehr’s funeral, 
not been used since old Arnman’s last birth-day, but 
were preserved in the cupboard like sacred relics. 

“* How do you feel, my child?’ asked Fra Amman, 
after a short silence. 

“© As if I were to be stretched on the rack !’ Joseph- 
ina might have answered with truth ; but she only te 
plied, ‘ Oh, I am very well !’ 

“© Come here, and let me look at you! Ab oe 
look very well indeed ; in my eyes, at least, better @ae 
= Rose of Tistelén, whom I never wished to behold. 

The visiters came, and— 

“ Now Fru Kathrina assumed a manner and address 
superior to that of many who have lived in the . 
all their lives, and stepped out into the pre 





not one step farther will I go,’ said she to 
“ By Arve’s side, but not leaning on his arm,—for s 
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- of Erika he had not ventured to offer it,—a 
tripped forward over the rugged shore; and, 
few moments, the young and charming Gabriella, 
pad hastened past Erika, stood before Fru Arn- 
austere, scrutinizing gaze. 

«This is my mother,’ said Arve, ‘ and this—’ 

«*]s the Rose of Tistelén, as I can well suppose,’ in- 

m Fru Kathrina, and was obliged, against her 
ua to look mildly on Gabriella, who, struck with re- 

bent down humbly to kiss the matron’s hand. 

#*Not so much ceremony,’ said the old woman, and 
drew away her hand; but when Gabriella, instead, 
ith the most engaging air, offered her fresh lips to be 
fissed, it would have been impossible to refuse her this 
ioken of welcome and good will. When Arve saw his 
mother and Gabriella exchange such a cordial salutation, 
he felt the most joyful hope. ; ‘ : 

«Next came Erika, who was received with all honour. 
She was already in high estimation with Fru Kathrina, 


Hi 
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that she was opposed to his courtship of Gabriella. . 
“The strangers were now led into the hostess’s own 
spartment, which, as well as the deceased lieutenant 
Pehr’s,now Arve’s room, was arranged in the best order. 
“The coffee-table, with its white cloth, the pretty 
email! old-fashioned cups, with tea-spoons of English 


tin baskets, with new-baked rusks. 
“They seated themselves on the old massive chairs 
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knows is her own, and will continue to be hers if yet as 
many years, and more, should pass away before I attain 
the great object of my life.’ 

“ Gabriella felt her heart fly to meet him who alone 
dwelt there.” 

Fra Kathrina, when the guests departed, owned that 
the Rose of Tistelén was a rare flower, “ if she were not 
the daughter of that old fox,” she added— 

“* But she cannot help being his daughter, instead of 
any other man’s!’ said Arnman. 

“*No; that is certain: but “I know the breed,” as 
the devil said of the nettles, although she has as beautiful 
a form as ever was seen. Yes, she isa real rose !” 

“* Lovelier than all mother’s balsams, and all the roses 
in the world !’ 

“Fru Arnman first cast a reproachful glance on her 
son, and then a hasty one at Josephina. ‘ The sister-in- 





| law,’ said she, ‘is a most admirable woman ; really a 
| Superior person !’ 
who, from various expressions of Arve’s, had concluded | 


“* Yes; she brought up Gabriella,’ was Arve’s remark.” 


.| In spite of her dread of the moody and mysterious 


Anton, and the jealous watchfulness of Erika, Gabriella 
contrived to meet with her lover; nay, secretly to entreat 


| the consent of her father to her union with the Lieuten- 
) ant. 
| months; and Rosenberg had neither come nor written. 
plate, made a beautiful show beside the green-painted | 


Her period of probation had expired by some 


Birger and his wife were absent at the fair of Mar- 
strand, where Gabriella had promised to join them on a 
future day; but such was not her intention. She was 


around the table; and although Fru Arnman neither | seated alone on the sofa, where Rosenberg had so often 


pressed nor complimented extravagantly, she was per- 
fetly civil, and Arve, of course, was attention itself. 
“Now came Josephina with the tall coffee-pot, the 
spout of which displayed, alas! a circle of cement. 
Josephina was embtaced by Erika and Gabriella; and 
the latter proposed that, as soon as they had tasted Fru 
Armmman’s good coffee, they should go out and take a 
sarvey of the village. And so saying, she smiled on 
Arve, the too happy Arve, on whose countenance no 
trace of sickness or of care was now tobe seen. Strong 
adiively, and with yet finer locks than those of which 


‘one could not but wish him well,’ as old Annika whis- 
pered, as she peeped in at the half-closed door. 

“And now the coffee was drunk, during which time 
Pra Kathrina spoke with much satisfaction of her shop, 
and the great use that Josephina was to her. 
opinion she was the best girl in the whole Skirgard. 


sid Gabriella innocently. 
aid of me !’ 

“Pr Kathrina smiled kindly. She liked Gabriella’s 
ample frankness ; and had she only not been Harald- 


a's daughter, she would, with her caressing, engaging | 


manuer, have soon eclipsed poor Josephina.” 

The strangers visited the cottages of the grateful 
stermen, and Boatman Flint’s school. To the old man, 
Gabriella secretly presented a package of good tobacco, 
"hich contained, besides, what enabled him to renew 








the supply, and treat himself to a glass of rum on high 
“ys and holydays. She charmed all who looked on | 
wt. As they walked back to the Lieutenants cottage, | 
wand Gabriella fell behind— | 
ere,’ said Arve, while he sought to catch a look | 
Gabriella, here, in our lonely village, I fear Mam- 
tlle Gabriella could not be happy.’ 
Why do you think so?’ asked Gabriella, looking 
m the pavement. | 


suspect so! Things are so homely here compared 


wth Tistel 


> 


it only fine rooms and pretty things, then, that | 
Piness !’ said Gabriella softly. 
-. They contribute much to it; but still not al/,to my | 
arte Now I, for instance, if I ever dared to hope 
Whom I love best upon earth would share my 
nies lot, I have no more to offer her than this poor 
/Mith its wretched neighbourhood.’ 
«cy, wore |’ repeated she, in a voice scarcely audible. 
: my heart, my true love, has for so many 


No more ! 
Mess 


years been hers, that I need not offer what she 





sat by her side, in their days of courtship. Her father 
was taking his forenoon’s sleep. Anton was wandering, 
as ever, among the rocks; and Arve stood before her ! 
At first, he was shy; but when he perceived that Ro- 
senberg’s betrothal ring no longer glittered on her finger, 
he grew more bold— 

“Then he knew, as Fru Kathrina expressed it, 
‘what hour had struck,’ and took courage; he seated 
himself beside Gabriella without letting go her hand ; 
but when he saw a tear stealing into her eye, he could 


no longer command his feelings; he bent down, and the 
the fever had robbed him, he looked so handsome, that | 


first kiss brought a brighter bloom to Gabriella’s glowing 
cheeks. ‘I know not how one can survive such a mo- 
ment as this !’ were the first words he uttered. 

“There sat Gabriella, encircled by his arm, her head 


| resting on his shoulder; and she also thought that such 
In her | 
| The kiss she exchanged with Rosenberg was cold com- 
** Ah! happy Josephina, to receive so much praise !” | 
‘How I wish that could be | 


bliss as this could never more be known in this life ! 


pared with that now given to Arnman. 

“But the moments fled, and with them the dream 
and the intoxication! A ery !—only one,—but that so 
shrill and piercing as to startle the happy lovers, was 
heard from without. They looked towards the window, 
and saw the distorted face of Anton staring in upon 
them ! 

“Good God !—the unhappy boy !’ cried Gabriella, 
and sprang up hastily. 

“ Heaven had vanished: the messenger of woe stood 
before them. 

“<T will go out and speak with him,’ said Arve, ap- 
proaching the window. But he could not help retreating 
a step, when Anton’s wild eyes seemed as if they would 
devour him. 


“ Gabriella meantime ran out into the court. ‘ Come 


in, dear Anton!’ she entreated, kindly ; ‘it is nothing 
so terrible that you have seen ! 


I am now to 
Arnman ; and as soon as my father comes home we shall 
ask his consent.’ 


“ Anton tore himself away from her. He spoke not 


a word, but his eyes expressed the severest reproach, 


and at the same time as much affliction as a glance could 
convey.” 

Anise disappeared ; and, on the morrow, Arnman was 
to come again to receive, from the lips of his beloved, her 
father’s promised consent to their marriage. 

Haraldson, alone in his chamber, passed the night 
in tormenting thoughts mingled with long-slumberi 
remembrances of the Paternoster rocks. Now it seem 
that the shade of old Arnman admonished him to atone 
for the sin he had committed, b¥ means of hig daughter ; 
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then again he saw him, with a bloody head in his hand, 
step betwixt his son and the daughter of his murderer. 
A cold sweat broke out, and, for the first time in his 
life, he was seized by something resembling remorse, and 
terror for a hereafter: Death stared him in the face, and 
seemed to touch him with his icy fingers. He muttered, 
in his agony,‘ Is there, then,—is there —— ’ the words 
died away in a long groan. 

“ Yes, there is a God, and retribution. . . . 

“ After the most terrible night that old Haraldson had 
ever passed during his long sinful life, a morning dawned 
on which he might well have wished that the sun had 
never risen.” 

Gabriella had never seen her father so disquieted as 
on that morning. It seemed hardly possible ; but yet a 
tear, a mist, was over his eyes when he left her. 

***If Birger were but at home,’ he groaned, ‘ then 
he could give the answer instead of me! I know not 
what has come over me, ever since the lad asked to marry 
my girl. Has not the darling child had sorrow enough? 
Must I also cause her grief? Must she too curse me ?’” 

Anton had been absent all that night, and his father 
went to look for him. 

“ Silent and anxious Gabriella sat down by the win- 
dow to wait for Arve. ‘To him she could pour out her 
fears; from him she would surely receive comfort. Arve 
did not allow her to wait long. Inspired by hope and 
love, he flew to his bride; for so he already named her 
to himself. She leaned, trembling, on his breast, and 
whispered her uneasiness on account of her father’s 
strange and incomprehensible behaviour. 

“© Whatever may come to pass,’ said Arve, and pressed 
her more closely to his heart, ‘ let us not waste in anxiety 
the moments when we may be happy! Who knows 
how long such happiness may last? Even yesterday, 
when for the first time I clasped you in my arms, I 
thought it impossible that such bliss could be lasting. 
But you are still mine, Gabriella—my beloved bride! 
and while I hold you thus, there is neither care nor sor- 
row in the world for me.’ 

“ Gabriella felt a great portion of hers disappear also 
at these words. Again she sat by the side of her lover; 
but that they might not, in case of Anton’s return, be 
startled as before, the window curtain was let down: 
and now, forgetting Haraldson’s, Birger’s, and Erika’s 
return, they spent an hour as it had been a minute. But 
suddenly the roses that glowed on Gabriella’s cheeks 
grew pale ; a violent shivering ran through her frame ; 
she grasped Arve’s hand convulsively, and with a look, 
such as the dying might cast on the object of their love, 
she withdrew herself from his arms. 

“* In God’s name! what terrifies you thus, my Ga- 
briella?’ asked Arve, amazed, and endeavouring again to 
draw her towards him. 

“ But, with a gesture of despair, she started up, and 
leaned forward in a listening attitude. ‘ Do you hear” 
she whispered, with suppressed breathing. 

“* Yes; some one knocks.’ 

“* Only one hand knocks so!’ she wished to rush out 
—it was unnecessary—the door was not bolted; it opened, 
and Rosenberg entered. 

““ No hackneyed comparisons, no striving after effect ! 
-—words can add little to the impression of a moment 
which decides the earthly happiness of three individuals. 
Rosenberg flew to his former love. His arms were out- 





stretched to fold her to that faithful heart, whose only | 


comfort, during long, laborious, anxious years, had been 
the hope of this moment, and the certainty of her fidelity. 
‘ My Gabriella, dearest, beloved Gabriella! I do not 
surely come too late?’ You—-—God—oh, God! I see it; 
my efforts have been in vain!’ He fixed his searching 
glance on her who, with head bowed down, and arms 
foided on her bosom, stood before him, an image of sor- 
row and consternation. ‘ Do you love another?’ asked 
Roscuberg, with quivering lips:—‘ that, at least, you 
must tell me!’ He had not yet, in the excess of his own 
confusion, become aware of the presence of Arnman, 
who, in « state of mind little better than Gabriella’s, 
waited until the Captain should observe him. 

“* Rosenberg,’ Gabriella at length breathed forth, 


‘ why did you not write? You promised to Write, if veg 
recovered.” 

“* Did I not write?’ he exclaimed, vehemently, «| dia 
so certainly, as soon as I could hold a pen !—two 


that I am again here... . Gabriella—was it not poe. 
sible for you to wait a short time ?” 


never received ; and, although I believed you to be dead 
long before the three years were expired—and God 
knows how I mourned for you—I waited fully ej 
months longer. It is only within the last month that J 
have been—no longer yours.’ 

“*¢ No longer mine !—and but one month ago you were 
true tome? God of heaven! But I had a presentiment 
that the eternal contrary wind which delayed my return 
would be death to my hopes! Gabriella !—you whom 
love still, though you have torn my heart, tell me t 
whom you do belong ?’ 

“ Gabriella, who, overcome by the violent conflict of 
her feelings, had sunk back on the sofa, now raised her. 
self. Her eyes wandered from Rosenberg to A 
whom the former now first perceived, as he exclaimed, 
eagerly, ‘ Ah, is it he?’ 

“¢ Yes,’ said Gabriella, with a firm voice, ‘ it is he! 
But from this moment, and for as long as I may live, { 
belong to no one!’ 

“* No one!’ exclaimed Arnman. More he could not 
say ; for sympathy and conscience drew his attention te 
the unfortunate Rosenberg, who, pale as a corpse, and 
poorer than when he stood upon the fragments of his 
shivered vessel, now without a future, without hope, his 
love unreturned, disappointed, and deceived, stood on the 
sinking wreck of his own life. 

“* Rosenberg !—Arnman!’ said Gabriella, whose ex- 
citement at this moment gave her strength to fulfill the 
resolution she had takén, ‘I feel that [ am doing right; 
—now I see from whence came all those difficulties that 
| constantly arose to separate Arve and myself: God 
| would not permit our union. And I—how could I from 





' this moment be able to enjoy a single hour of real - 


| happiness with either of you! ‘There is room in my 
_ heart for both, but no longer for one alone. And now 
say—both of you—that I am right, that some comfort 
may still be left in the long life in which we shall all 
| three share equally in the good and in the evil!’ 

Rosenberg moved not. But Arve—his sad countenance 
lightened by the noble spirit of self-sacrifice—advanced 
to Gabriella. ‘ You have decided right!’ said he, in & 
voice that faltered with the effort he made at his own 
cost to comfort her. ‘ You appear to me at this moment, 
Gabriella, asthe loveliest and best of God’s creatures; and, 
whatever I may suffer in years to come, I shall still have 
the remembrance of .... God bless you, Gabriella! 
Thanks for all the happiness you have given me! 1 sm 
one too many here.’ He kissed her passionately, aud, 
clasping the hand of Rosenberg, which the latter 
not refuse, hastened on board the pinnace.” 

We must hasten to the end of this sad tale. Nothing 
| could move the resolution of Gabriella; and Arve made 
no future attempt. Meanwhile Anton, whose 
had reached the climax when he saw Gabriella in the 
arms of the son of the murdered Lieutenant, had 
to a boat and hurried to Marstrand to denounce the mar 
derers; and before the return of Birger and Erika, od 
old Haraldson, the officers of justice had end 
dwelling, and, though so many years had revolved, “e 
sufficient evidence of the crime of the smugglers, 
few old ropes, and a flag which the rapacious rng 
son had taken from the 7 on —* n- night, 8 it 
secreted among his stores. eir guilt w . 
was soon vee. J over the whole district. Many striking 
tragic scenes follow, in rapid succession; an disig* 
is complicated and wrought up, until it becomes The 
too painful for the legitimate purposes of fiction. ia 
murderers, for a considerable time, eluded the 
| suers, among the most stanch of whom was 





| 











after Kocher’s departure ; did you not receive itt In thas = 
letter I entreated you to wait some time beyond the. 
three years. I had still a voyage to make to "Behl 
to offer you an independence. And you,.,., . ‘wes 


“* No, not a short time, Rosenberg! The letter I. 
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seaman who perished in the sinking reyenue 
ee had left his awful malediction on Harald- 
bh jplan was Jaid by the officers to seize the father and 
ot een they caine, OD & particular night, to the house 
“ their hid for food; and they were, aceord- 
-s arprised and overpowered, and on the very night 
ot packed and in readiness for their escape 
oa with Erika and Gabriella, father and son 
0 jdealy bound, hand and foot, and with them 
prep Po boatmen, who were severely wounded in the 
aan Birger was sick of life; and but for his wife’s 

would have welcomed his fate. And now came— 
sit, most terrible moment of his life. On the point 
¢ escape, after hardships unutterable, he was over- 


‘y the son of the man he had murdered! . .. . 
" fyika’s anxiously inquiring eyes failed in the attempt 


y peet her husband’s, which were bent on the ground ; | 


sot her self command, which had stood this trying scene, 
ii pet desert her now. Employing her simple eloquence 
wah the officer, she obtained permission to pass the in- 
wveaing hours before they should set off, in her hus- 
of's company, and had the comfort of leaning her head 


bis breast, aud breathing ardent prayers for the sal- | 


is soul. 

ee passed Birger’s pale lips; but his sighs 
geke yet. more intelligible language to the woman be- 
wed in death itself. iy 

* leaning over the arm-chair in which her father sat 
«the outer room, stood Gabriella; her listening ear 
aught, amid the oaths which had not yet ceased to issue 
‘va his lips, a few whispered words to herself. Ina 
we wiee she replied, ‘ Trust to me, father; it shall be 


*And Gabriella! was. it. in tears and agony she was 
» beseen, wringing her hands, and imploring mercy for 
wold father! Or, was it with fervent prayers on bend- 
ol knees, like Erika, that she appealed to God for the 
wful souls, perhaps, ere long, to appear before His 
nigment-seat! No; in this decisive moment, hovering 
wwixt life and death, Gabriella’s natural energy was 
lly displayed. She felt that now, above all things, ac- 
mwas required. Tears she had shed; prayers she had 
yered forth ; but now she had only thoughts.” 

Se used means to restore the boatmen, by bathing 
tr wounds, and making them swallow a quantity of 
mady; aud eluding the vigilance of the men who kept 
md over her father and Birger, she got out by the 
tichen window, carrying a large bundle in her apron. 
\dreadfal storm was raging, as, insensible to the ele- 
watal strife, she stood on the pier, gazing on the 
vetled sea, her countenance animated by the enthu- 
umofsome great and desperate purpose. She returned, 
wigiding up to the garret, deliberately set the house 
ein in different directions. A sudden cry arose— 

“Fire! fire! the whole house is burning !’ was the 
tat suddenly arose. 

“The officer started up wildly ; and the next sound 
‘i methis ear was Haraldson’s shout :—* You villains, 
™ you roast us alive ?’ 

“Good God ! the cellar is full of gunpowder !’ cried 
“et, ne of Haraldson’s men; at the same moment 
‘wae of glass cracked, the window flew open, and the 

from the cellar door, with the word ‘ Gunpowder,’ 
allthe servants of the Crown. Intent on 

wag their own lives, they had no time to think of the 
ms. In the terror and confusion, they escaped 
® the y, by the back of the house, and clambered 

'“erock, almost at the same instant that the women, 
eth the prisoners, hastily unbound by Peter, dart- 

mt by the front door, which was opened by the other 
“tm who had the key. 

“ww for the boat !’ whispered Peter, as he ran for- 
Py £0 the chain. Driven by the hurricane and 
fines, the houseless inhabitants of Tistelén, flew con- 
oy along, till at length they reached the shore. 
mane” the officer and his men had gained the 
the the rock ; but no words can express their rage 
fe, turning round, they saw the prisoners with the 
ing down to the boat ! 


in his own house, before the eyes of Erika, and | 
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“* Ha, ha, ha !’ shouted Haraldson, who stood on one 
of the benches, ‘ What have yon got for your pains now, 
you wolves! Tell the blockheads who call themselves 
the worshipful magistrates of Marstrand, and ail the 
justices to boot, that old Haraldson is not to be so easily 
caught, and that another time they must choose better 
messengers.’ The h of the old man was inter- 
rupted by the boat being | by the swell. . . . . 
The boat was just putting off, when Birger, recovering 
from the natural confusion of mind which admitted of no 
thought except the animal instinct of self-preservation, 
exclaimed, in a voice that was heard above the storm, 
‘Where is Erika ? 

* Erika, his life, his soul, was not in the boat ! 

“There was 2 moment’s silence, interrupted by Ha- 
raldson’s laugh. 

“* You see !’ said Birger, as his flashing eye darted 
once more over the boat,—‘* Back !’ 

“* Are you mad?’ cried the old man, as he tried to 
keep hold of the helm, which Birger’s powerful hand had 
already seized. ‘ You see, well enough, she is not in the 
court-yard ; it’s all over with her. Will you throw us 
into the jaws of the wolves, you madman ?” 

“*Father, father! let go the helm !’ Gabriella en- 
treated ; ‘all is over with us,—but no matter ; Erika 
will be burned ! Turn,—for God’s sake ! turn, this mo- 
ment !’ 

“<* Ha! what devil’s sport is that down there now ?’ 
exclaimed Martin, on the rock. ‘ See, father and son 
are struggling in the boat! Look how the flames light 
up the old man’s face! See, boys, how the boat pitches! 
If it does not capsize, call me a scoundrel !’ i att 
Martin flew down. 

“<¢The boat !—we must first seize that!’ With wild 
cries, they all scrambled down on the other side of the 
rock, and rushed towards the pier. 

“* Out of the way!’ roared Birger, and thrust with 
such violence against his opponents that even Martin fell 
prostrate. ‘ Erika, Erika !’ he shouted, and rushed like 
a madman into the house. 

“*Ohho!’ said Martin, rising, and seizing Haraldson 
by the collar,‘ your son seems to have forgotten some- 
thing ; but you must all be so good as to keep us com- 
pany now, for, you see, we are masters of the boat !’ 

* The old man’s aspect was terrific! He felt that his 
hour was come. A look of despairing agony followed 
his idol—our unfortunate heroine—who disregarding his 
cries and entreaties, flew like a fawn up to the court- 
yard. She had hardly reached the entrance, when Bir- 
ger, with his clothes and hair all scorched, rushed out. 
In his arms he bore Erika, whose motionless head hung 
lifeless over his shoulder. 

“ Erika—the faithful tender wife—had fallen a sacri- 
fice to her care for others.” 

She had turned back to save some papers committed 
to her care by her husband, and perished in the flames. 

“ When Birger saw that all hope was gone, he turned, 
with something of his former self-command, to the offi- 
cers, and said,‘ I follow you now willingly, and acknow- 
ledge, to whoever chooses to hear me, that we, my fa- 
ther and I, murdered the lieutenant of the custom-house 
and his two men, and sunk the boat near Paternoster 
rocks !’ 

“ Indifferent to all things, except Martin’s extrava- 
gant exultation (Martin, who knew not the care that 
very man had taken of his youth), Birger stepped into 
the boat, with the body of his beloved Erika firmly clasp- 
ed to his heart. Peter Lingren looked on from the shore, 
and wept to see how all had changed. 

“ What a spectacle! Old Haraldson fast bound to 
one of the benches ; Gabriella on her knees, her still 
lovely face raised to Heaven ; Birger shrunk together, 
supporting Erika’s heavy head on his bosom, over which 
her dark hair floated ; the agents of vengeance and of 
justice at the oars: and the whole brightly illuminated 
by the flames, which threw their red glow far across the 
heaving ocean.” 

Father and son expiated their crime on the scaffold : 
Birger’s hope was already in heaven, where his faithful 
wife awaited him; aud the gray-baired, hardened sin- 
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10 
ner, had been softened, if not thoroughly repentant or 
reconciled, by the fervent prayers of his darling child. 

“On the evening of the fatal day, when darkness was 
coming on, Anton’s spectral form stood on the highway 
near the spot where the bodies of the father and son 
were exposed on the poles and wheel. A remarkable 
expression of light and peace beamed on the face of the 
maniac. After nodding to his father and brother, as if 
bidding them adieu, he returned with rapid steps ; and 
was seen, by the dim light of a night in May, getting 
out his boat, and rowing to that side of Tistelén where 
he used formerly to sit among the reeds. He reached 
his favourite place. A few moments he stood erect in 
the boat, and his eyes beamed with hope and joy. He 
listened,—to his wearied senses the tones of the golden 
harp brought sounds of peace: then, he hesitated no 
longer,—* You call me ; I amready! Now is the hour 
of my deliverance: I come, I come !'—And, with ex- 
tended arms, he plunged into the deep ; where his rest- 
less, longing heart was wrapped in the embraces of his 
father and his mother—the blue waves. 

“ A traveller, who, thirty years after the occurrences 
detailed in our story, passed through the same tract of 
Skirgord, in the province of Bohus, related, that the 
little fishing-village had, after Lieutenant Arnman’s re- 
moval, fallen back into its former miserable condition. 
Even at this day, its inhabitants speak, as a tradition, of 
the good times, when the young lieutenant of the coast- 
guard, and his excellent mother, gave a better direction 
to their wretched existence. All vanished with them ; 
and the school, likewise, was given up after the death of 
old Flint. 

“ Where the Arnman family had since resided, no one 
in the fishing-village could tell : but, in a small public- 
house between Marstrand and Gothenburg, the same tra- 
veller heard from the communicative host (formerly the 
sailor Lingren), that the Lieutenant had prospered in 
his circumstances ; and, when much more advanced in 
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years, had married,—to give his mother, before 
a gratification she had long desired. But 
captain, Rosenberg, Lingren related, that hea 
unmarried, beyond seas. 

“ The business of the little inn wag re ' 
times, at the urgent entreaties of strange me 
would cautiously raise a green curtain, which hen 
fore a pane of glass, inserted in a door, apart fier 
rest of the house. Those who looked through it, ste 
darkened room, containing a bed, a table, and two dun. 
At the table sat, a little, wrinkled, shrivelleq Old We. 
man, in a white starched cap : her withered hands 
mechanically with two small shells. No trace of 
| was to be discerned on her pallid, grief-worp 
' nance : * And yet,’ said the hostess, who nsually dip 
_in behind her husband, ‘she was once called—Thy 
| of Tistelon ?” 

So ends this vigorous and natural, though most 
story. We have endeavoured, at considerable lengta, ty 
show its scope and spirit, not more from admiration of 
the talent displayed in its construction, and still more 
in its development, than from the desire of showing or; 
countrymen, whether authors or readers of romance, why: 
may be made, of homely life, and natural character: : 
equally distant from the outworn sickening inanities o 
the Fashionable World, on the one hand; and, on the 
other, from the caricature, exaggeration, extra 
and absurdity into which modern English writers an 
so often betrayed when they attempt to delineate th 
scenes of low, and of middle life, and fancy that dn. 
matic effect can only be produced by the quaint, the 
fantastic, and the violently coloured. 
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XIX. GODESBERG. 


Wuat woos me forth from Bonn? A pleasant way 
Cradled in fruitage, nearing, as I go, 
The Mountain Seven: yon Dragon-rock below 
Swells the bright river, like a mere or bay, 
Beyond a mellow flat, with harvest gay, 
And strown with glittering spires ; and yonder, lo ! 
The castled Gopespere ; and here, a row 
Of cheerful village houses. Shall I stay ? 
Ay! rest awhile. The tower on yonder hill, 
O’er its torn ramparts, from the bushy knoll, 
Looks down, amidst the vines, on dwellings white, 
Like Age protecting Beauty : fairer site, 
With mountain, vale, and cliff in sunshine still, 
Were hard to find or wish: could these content the 
soul ! 


XX. CASTLE OF GODESBERG. 


The hall is roofless, arch and bastion torn : 
Still in the midst the lone and lofty tower 
Embattled stands entire, in aimless power : 
Here by the wall, where idlers’ feet have worn 
The turf, in Gepuarp’s* arms was AGNes borne 
With fond impatience to the conscious bower. 
Here has he vowed, in many a rapturous hour, 
The Love that gathering vengeance heard in scorn. 











* Gebhard Truchsess von Walburg broke his vows, and declared himself a Protestant, to marry the 


Mansfeld, and vainly attempted to maintain himself in his dign 


of Godesberg, built by the Electors of Cologne, he brought his mistress—but was soon driven from it, 


where he died. The castle was devastated, as it now appears, on 


+ Opposite the Island of Nonnenwerth, on the left bank of 
which the enamoured knight is said to have built for the purpo 








We are bound to say that the Translator has publish- Tar “J 
ed in two volumes, what might fill four of some modem ; 
novels ; and, though this moderation is worthy of pris, casted al 
too much is not accorded to the public,—as the work, in Ha mS0ne 0! 
its English form, is surely not worth more English municipal 
money than it was in its original form. sie of the 

wevery it 

abject for 

| eat play: 

A ROSARY FROM THE RHINE—IV. mil 
arnes, 

| <A sweet brief frenzy ! Hark ! the warder’s ery! wich small 
| From yonder turret, midst their dalliance soft ams of ul 
Rings the sharp onslaught ! Down the scarped desceat HB fneoe aro 
| Here fled the apostate bishop, spared to die é particul 
| In exile ; while his nest of Love, (how oft vino 
| This doom pursues the joy !) Revenge defiled and rent. a W 
| XXI. ROLANDSECK. eee 

P . . nanufa 
This fragment, black with age and weather stains, Of this 

Was Roranp’s+ tower! Below, a scene how sweet! or! 

| Vines clothe the hill, and past the Dragon’s feet mag inter 
| The Rhine flows round the Island-Convent’s mains; wonistes | 
Still midst the harmony one voice complains :— ms 4 deni 

“The hands that built, the knightly heart that best ik man 

Love-longing here : its enterprise, and heat, whab| 4 
And sacrifice are mute !—this stone remains !” ee 

Beneath the breeze and sun, that makes the green Wee with 
Transparent leaves like liquid emerald glow, "and gn 

What mean such relics ? a sepule Wwab, and 

| Forced on the guest amid the banquet’s show ! % do not 
| Yet not, like that, a moral to the scene— + Ae eat 
| For what can Nature learn to know that Love # dest aby 
| XXII. MOUNTAIN CHAPEL, AND ti 
CATHOLIC OFFERINGS. tthe city 
_ Let turbid zealots call the Roman creed Bay ' 
A lie by Fraud on Ignorance begot, ij ¥ 
wr a — ary 0: 
beantifal Agnes "5 Bl og n 
ity and possessions by the aid of the ——_. Toe 8 about 
this occasion, (at the commencement of the Thirty "Oe Petrn 
the Rhine, is a fragment, still called Rolandseck, of 9 ben 
se of having ever before his eyes the nunnery that on i t= of t 
1s applied by brie of 


lost love, The beautiful legend has been versified, amongst many others, by Campbell and Schiller: but 


to a different hero, the Kuicht of Togvenburg, 





Fice PR Sate cera? £47 


ta 


y! 


eebiltal 


ita better source, whose truth, and not 
ae og nursed it. So they deem the weed 
bere crop, Was all its fruit and seed ! 
1S ter knew, who spared this burial spot, 
al chapel, from the general lot 
op the prouder towers decreed. 


when 1 see how simple faith has raised 

‘all the fields its votive cross of stone 

Gh symbols grave: “To God whose name be praised.” 
kneeling at the lonely shrine 

¥ iid in the mountain, heard by Heaven alone, 

agnot mock the creed ;—although it is not mine! 


XXII. AMIDST THE SIEBENGEBIRGE. 


thou the secrect learn of woods and hills, 
(ame not for pastime, gaze, and go thy way ; 
Bat 3¢ their feet abide, and midst them stray 
jes light to gloom ; when morning mist distils 
blazes NOOR 5— till every fibre thrills 
"to their low voice, and wondrous motions play 
jyand thy heart ; then listen, and obey 


ty systic power that Nature’s bosom fills. 
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Thus taught, I wander in the silence green 
Shading the Stromnere’s* feet, or down the wave 
Float, when the splendours of the western glow 
Purple the hollows of the Dracon’st cave ; 
Or meet the mist down-rolling like a screen 
From the wild Peat} of choups, while all was shine below. 


XXIV. ACCORDANCES, 


And still with Nature’s voice how lovely well 
A gentle accent mingles ! and allies 
To her deep music softer melodies 
That soothe the heart at once, and make it swell ; 
Till all within and all around us tell 
The Power is one, whose various magic lies 
In mountain solitudes and spangled skies, 
Still woods, sweet flowers, and woman’s winning spell. 
For that which wakes the soul from brutal sleep, 
And selfish caution, and indifference blind, 
And prunes its wings, and bids them freely move 
Instinct with soaring Life ; and in the mind 
Reveals its highest height, its deepest deep, — 


| And each with light and joy irradiates, is Love! 


THE SPIRIT OF ARISTOPHANES. 
(Continued from page 316 of our May Number.) 


CHAPTER Il, 


Tar “ Demos,” vihegrs or burgh of Acharne was | 
i 


sated about seven miles north of the capital, and 
msone of the largest and most important of the 


muicipal towns of Attica. Planted onthe Athenian | 
ue of the pass of Phyle, it was mainly obnoxious | 


yevery incursion from Lacedemon, and so a fit 
abject for the purpose of Aristophanes in the pre- 
at play: its proximity to Mount Phelleus, and 
vederate distance from the more extensive range 
¢ Parnes, both of which were thickly clumped 
rth mall holm-oaks, maples, lentisks, and various 
ws of underwood,—for almost all the trees of 


indefinite war or peace, while his family had re- 
turned to their native home to repair the ravages 
committed by the enemy some time previously, but 
who had now retreated, Justown opens the play 
with a soliloquy in the empty assembly-hall on 
his many annoyances, numerous, he says, as hun- 
dred-fold heaps of sand, each as big as Mount 


_ Gargara, and which he sets in counterpoise to his 


paucity of pleasures, estimating these at perhaps 
four at most: two only, however, are related cir- 
cumstantially. The first and foremost that glad- 


dened his heart, was to see the miscreant Cleon 


imece are short and stunted in growth,—rendered | 
_ considerable sum; no less than eleven hundred and 


i particularly adapted for the trade of charcoal 
wing, with which fuel the inhabitants supplied 
likens, and were in a great measure dependent on 
& manufacture. 

“i this suburban village, Dicwopolis, (which 


wnistes of the comedy yclept the Acharnians, 
™ 4 denizen. He seems to have been a respect- 
# man about fifty years of age, a merchant, 
rvably,in a small way, possessed of a cottage 
"ewith a vineyard around it, and blest with a 
"and grown-up daughter. He had served in his 
2, and deemed himself a good soldier; though 
"4 not hear more of his service than would 
"want us to class him as a member of a sort of 
WE guard, not very fit for active duty in 

’,but who garrisoned the forts and walls 

city, and were about ten or twelve thousand 


Vary of hanging on at the ecclesia of Athens, 
. never-ending and never-doing consulta- 


the affairs of state during a period of | 





forced by the Knights to disgorge, spew from his 
ravening maw, a bribe of five talents,—a pretty 


eighteen pounds fifteen shillings sterling, which he 
had received from one of the Attic tributary islands 
on condition of gaining from the republic a diminu- 
tion of their annual tribute. At such retribution 


wag interpreted signifieth Mr. Justown,) the pro- | the face of Justown glowed with joy; and quoting 


the latter half of a line from the Telephus of 
Euripides— 





for twas worthy Hellas, 
he quaintly omits the first half of the same— 
Perdition seize him; 

which would doubtless convey, to the many among 
that audience who were acquainted with the origi- 
nal, a covert wish of damnation to Cleon. Aristo- 
phanes always opens his batteries gently, and 
gradually brings them up to their full power, pre- 
paring his audience, as it were, for his violent 
bursts of virulence and abuse ; which might other- 
wise disgust, or only create a laugh, if launched 
precipitately before them. 

An expected delight next terminates in a tragical 
disappointment. Sitting gaping with eager desire 





‘ 


+ The Drachenfels. 
the slay 


Tree. + Wolkenberg ; all different peaks of the Seven Mountains. 
population of Athens in the first chapter was given in reference to the constituted legal assemblies, and is 


& phy Tia © population, refugees, metaci, (usrexe,) and suburbans, which of course would more than quadruple 


citizens, 
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in the theatre to see a play of the Zschylus, (for he 
dignifies the great tragedian with the forcible 
definite article,) he is annoyed, and his very heart 
convulsed within him, by the appearance of one 
Theognis in his place,—a cold and inanimate author 
of the day, whose style conferred on him the epi- 
thet of (x#») Snow. This tragic contretemp 
must be ante-dated considerably, as Aschylus had 
met his death in Sicily, between the eagle and the 
tortoise, some thirty years before ; a period which, 
though within the recollection of Justown in all 
probability, is yet remote: so that we may rather 
look upon it as an additional proof that the pieces 
of the father of tragedy were, contrary to Athenian 
use and wont, re-performed even after the death of 
their author; and which particular honour, we are 
aware, was in his case awarded. 

He next pays a deserved compliment to Dexi- 
theus, a dexterous harper, who sang to his music, 
and gained the prize of the heifer, (usxe,) the 
object of competition to Dithyrambic poets. 

Dexitheus paced the stage, intent to sing, 

For proffered heifer, a Beotian strain. 
This word moschos also conveys a slur upon a very 
indifferent minstrel of that name; not the poet of 
whom some remains still exist: as « woerx» may 
signify either “ for the heifer,’ or “after Moschos.” 


The Beeotian strain here mentioned was not the | 


rude measure of that wild district, but a species of 


Grecian nomos, so called from being the invention | 


of Terpander, the son of Boeus, a descendant of 
Homer. One Cheris is next brought over the 
coals, also a harper ; but such a sorry one, that he | 
is mentioned by Pherecrates in the very humbling | 
character of being next worse to one Meles. | 
Mr. Justown now turns his reflections on the | 

past to observations on the present, with one of | 
those unlooked-for similes and jocular equivoques | 
so common in the writings of Aristophanes,— 

But never, at no time, since baths I took, 

Did powder pinch my eyebrows as to-day, 

When on a regular assembly morn 

The Pnyx here is deserted. 
Which means nothing more than that he never 
was so vexed at any thing as seeing the Pnyx 


empty when it should be full. The word zene, | 


used for the detergent powder lixivium, potass-lye, 
of the bath-man, meaning also dust in general, 
hints a joke upon the fact of no dust being raised 
in the assembly, owing to the absence of the mem- 


bers, when it ought to be full of it, from their 


leaping and rushing for the wooden seats in front, 
in preference to the harder stone ones farther back, 
and which they are all accused of doing in a very 
undignified, unsenatorial manner, when obliged to 


give up their idle chit-chat in the market-place by | 


the Scythe, or public officers, sent round by the 
Lexiarchs, whose duty it was to see that the people 
attended the meetings, and who carried between 
them a cord coated with red ochre, wherewith they 
were ordered to drive the members of the ecclesia 
before them, and mark the robes of recusants, who, 
being thus recognised, were mulcted in some small 
sum for their dilatory behaviour: a curious state 
of society this, and difficult to be understood in 
our day. It has been very truly remarked, that 


| “the polished Athenians appear continuallwits 
‘set of thoughtless, volatile, ‘romping ‘ann: 
The soliloquy of Mr. Justown is elegantly 
manfully expressed, and his own widen 
anxiety for the commencement of busine, 
graphically delineated. His yawning, ‘Whe 
hawking, groaning, and, something stil] wome't, 
plucking out with his tweezers any ouphehaaman 
bristles, and tracing figures on the dust of the fig, 
or the seats with his stick, (an implement 
generally carried by Athenians;) nay,eyen creat 
over, again and again, the pillars, rows of 
or other objects of attraction, are all most m; 
noted down, until we seem actually Waiting with 
the speaker in the empty hall. He Sees, too, his 
own native spot in the distance, which beautifully 
recalls to him his endearing associations of home, 
rural quiet, and domestic peace ; supplying him 
| plentifully and gratuitously, with all his sm) 


charcoal, oil, and vinegar, being all in ple 
the word (*g«) buying, is aes in all dean, 
lary of that delightful spot. The worthy Justown, 
though he would not pick a pocket, is here how. 
ever guilty of a palpable pun: (=) pridmmems 
“a saw,’ as well as “ buying,” in the original 
And far from thence the “ buy” that saws my soul. 
Mitchell renders it by “that curs’d by-word buy” 
| But he has come in a determined spirit to baw, 
revile, and ruff down the demagogues who, for the 
_ sake of some paltry gain of power or price to them- 
_ Selves, raise their voices for war, while the sense of 








necessaries, and where the word “bu y’ isunknow: & 
, 


a nation is unanimous for peace. And now let m 
nerve myself for action against these fellows thi 
snooze away a-bed till noon-day— 

For there ’s these noontide snoozing Prytants, 


Did I not tell you? *Tis just as I said: 
See how they jostle for the foremost bench. 


| now performs the lustration, sprinkling the blood 
of a sucking-pig round the boundaries of the Pays; 
_the crier or macer of the court burns incene 
| before him, swinging his censer the while, ani 
| compelling all to advance within the enclosure of 
the purified space: a prayer has been offered ap. 
One Amphitheus, or Amphigod, now enters, 
‘ther late as it seems, and asks if business bs 
_commenced yet, just as the macer shouts 00 
'stentorially, “Who wishes the parole?” Wit 
much promptitude Amphigod responds, “Ido — 
“Who are you?” says the macer; and om the 
/name being mentioned, he puns upon it much i 
the style such a functionary might be supposed 
do in our own day,— 
You ain’t a man then! 
when Amphigod enters into his genealogy, as i 
_he were parodying the commencement of the Iphi- 
-geneia at Tauris of Euripides, whom our 
takes this means of ridiculing for boring Bi 0 
_dience with long-winded disquisitions of a like “e" 
This, however, is more remarkable 4s the 
| covert attack of Aristophanes on Socrates, preparing 
the way for a more open burst in the Nera 
and which, so far as we know, has not bees 
by commentators. 
Amphitheus implies, in Greek, 4 god st 












The assembly is constituted ; the Peristiart @ 
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a wolf, 








, every where, an omnipresent deity, and is a | 
- med in ridicule of Socrates and his fol- 


pane 2850 
yeers 


veleas, 


Jacina was at that period an acknowledged divinity 
x Rome; and though not occurring in Grecian my- 
thology under that name, might yet be well known 
» Aristophanes and the better class of Athenians ; 
¢, taking a more probable Grecian derivation 
stg consideration, it may come from 4x, ucos, 
,wolf, which was a common enough term of re- 
at Athens. The jest and satire would be 
nevand intelligible to the audience, and quite 
asly applicable to Socrates ; while the conclusion 
suld- convey an attack upon the doctrine of the 
inmortality of the soul as maintained by that phi- 
. Amphigod, for all his boasting, ends by 
emplaining sadly of his extreme poverty ; although 
the gods have conferred upon him alone the privi- 
kge of contracting a truce with Lacedemon. 
ltis very difficult to conceive what could have 
wrasioned the determined hostility of our author 
Socrates and Euripides, even at this early period 
df bis life. Some literary slight, perhaps, most 
ere to bear, must have affected most seriously his 
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andtheir tenets. With all his pretensions to 
hood he at the same time derives his origin 
fom earth—that is, from Ceres, Triptolemus, and 
all somewhat famous as agriculturists. 
Hethen designates Phainarete as his () nurse 
@ | : she was the mother of Socrates and 
y midwife by profession. Of her again, he says, 
born Lucinus, from whom I, an immortal, | 
jerive DY birth. Now, Lucinus may have a refer- 
ac to Lucina, the Latin presiding deity at child- 
sirth, and mean Socrates as the son of a midwife. 


$13 


My friends, O Prytanes, ye wrong the court, 

To hound away the man who would bring peace, 

And bids us hang our bucklers in the hall, 
have more effect than his own bullying and boast- 
ing, saving the boisterous youth from being dragged 
out of court, neck and crop, by the bowmen, and 
changing their interference into a mere 


Silence,—sit down there ! 


of the macer, evoked upon his own head. This 
| obligation Amphigod sufficiently acknowledges, by 
| sitting quietly during the rest of the meeting, till 
| his services are called for by his patron, when up 
| he starts, close to his elbow, his humble servant. 

The charm of ancient Greek comedy is totally 
'independent of all plot ; indeed, it is so meagre 
| of incident that plot there is none: it is the minute, 
| graphic, and thoroughly sustained delineation of 
character, which forms the mighty attraction. 
The author, as it were, transfuses himself by turns, 
body and soul, into the very spirit of the character 
he is copying ; himself, his audience, his readers, 
are identified with the feelings of the speaker, and 
a sort of magical transposition is effected. 

The business of the day proceeds: the Athenian 
ambassadors, who have returned from a mission to 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, then King of Persia, the 
great king “ par excellence,” are first called upon 
to give an account of their proceedings. They 
make their appearance in gorgeous and extrava- 
gant eastern costume; putting Mr. Justown in 
mind of peacocks, then rare birds in that country, 
and exhibited to the public as curiosities at festival 
seasons; and apostrophizing the capital of Persia, 
he exclaims in amazement,— 








meatal organisation, and called forth his powers, as | 
I Edinburgh Review acted on the mind of Byron ; | 
it no very obvious or apparent cause exists to | These men humbug the ecclesia with a cock-and- 
yeount for his enmity to these two eminent indi- | bull story about their sufferings, the greatest of 
tdtals. General political differences may have | Which appear to have been leading a life in camps 
ven rise to his attacks upon Cleon, fomented by | 0n the plains of the Cayster; enjoying good soft 
ie vexatious legal proceedings which he thereby | beds in baggage-wagons; drinking unmixed wine, 
taghton himself, as well as the known dishonest, | sweet and strong, from goblets of crystal and gold, 
macherous, paltry, and cowardly character of that , and receiving all the while a pay of two drachmas 
niereant; but some imagined insult must have | per diem for their services. This Justown sets 
nakled very deeply and mistakenly in the mind | ironically in opposition to his hard lot and small 
¢ Aristophanes, to have called forth the use of | remuneration, sleeping often enough whole nights 


My eyes, Ecbatana! what a dress! 


wh terrible powers of resentment as he seems | 


apble of putting into action against such men as 
and Euripides. 
impression induced by the first off-hand 
Wearance of Amphigod, is that of an impudent, 
wekless, young fellow, fit for any mischief, and not 
“all serupulous as to the means used to attain his 
; Without any regular business whereby to 
"ppert himself, and not partial to hard work ; 
s when no real danger is to be appre- 
_. > isensate to shame; a bully withal, whose 
ce ennately save his head, and whose word is 
be taken for gospel: a distinct contrast to 
ov honest, and determined Justown, who, 
, €mploys him as an active agent, after 
from being turned out of the assembly, 
., ery nearly happens, for attempting, irregu- 
, + introduce the question of a truce with 
' n before the Prytanes have ordered the 


¢ calm remonstrances of Justown— 
M80. exxyTyT, 


/ among the sweepings on the bulwarks. 

| The time idled away on this embassy is ingeni- 
‘ously brought in by noticing that Euthymenes 
| was archon at the period of their appointment, 
| which gives them something like a twelve years’ 
| range: 


Alas for our good drachmas ! 
} 


In addition to the strong wine, their table was fur- 
nished with oxen roasted whole in the oven, which 
appears quite incredible to the simple-minded 
Acharnian, who had never seen or heard of any 
thing but loaves being baked in that utensil ; also 
a sort of bird which he jokingly calls a ¢uag 
| (Phenax,) playing perhaps upon the Phoenix, but 
which in Greek may mean a mocker, or mocking~- 
bird, three times as big as Cleonymus, a general of 
the day, remarkable for his large corpus and small 
animus, at whom Aristophanes has many a slap—. 


For these barbarians judge of manhood’s power 





By test of gorge and guzzle. 
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To which Justown snbjoins, sotto voce, that at| public. The macer hereupon again interfer, 
home the test of a man’s abilities was pimping and | with his stentorian 

profligacy. An extravagant story follows of the Silence,—sit’down, Sir! 

king having physicked himself for eight months hile th 
on the golden mountains. The whole isa satire on | Wile the senators hurry off the pretended Persians 





the way in which those who were sent on foreign to feast in the Prytaneum. 
embassies gulled and cheated the populace. Justown. I could go hang myself; 

They have brought along with them a very ay se a oy py earn in sooth, 
great officer from Persia, who is styled the King’s | fat I shall dare a great and doughty de 
Eye, because of the influence he possesses over the Where now is Amphigod ? gnty deed ;—~ 
monarch. Pseudartabas, by interpretation False- | Ampuic. Beside you here. 


. . e i 
measure, is his name. He appears on the stage in| 'Payine thi rth 2 
a strangely grotesque masque resembling one enor- week vigh t droshitne in hie ice 
mous eye, fastened from the chin to the girdle by | private truce with Lacede Ro for A say 4 a 
a leathern strap; and this monster is ingeniously | ‘ imself and 
compantd>to'e shit of was; heoduse the eye was family, let others be gulled as they pleasé, 
, Saip OF War, eye Was | The Thracian alli ith Si na 
like the aperture in the side of a trireme, through | bas 4 b abe eye King of that 
which the oar worked. By this means Aristo- | isdn” Oak Thasead i eh ihe at 
° Ke. : : see : 5) I as 
phanes hints to his countrymen, that with a naval | 9. torer and perjurer of that day, is now called ia 


power like theirs to trust to, they have little need | and examined as to his northern mission, *He 
. . whi So .: . ae- 
of such uncouth allies; while the ambassador's | .ounts for his dilatory behaviour by the ben 


name imports his little confidence in their honesty. | influende O€' the frock anid shows Thrace ohn 
This Mr. Falsemeasure, being questioned, emits 4 | gives occasion for another joke on the cold thie 
strange jargon, and jargon merely, which, like the | 9:4 Theoonis— 
Punic in Plautus, has puzzled the wits of commen- ° . 
tators— 

Iartaman exarx anapissonai satra. 


’T was just then here Theognis sought to gain 
The Tragic prize. 
a. The affection of Sitalces for Athens was displayed 
Poinsinet, a French translator, renders this pas- | yyer his cups in a maudlin manner, by scrawling 
sage, styling it Celto-Scythian, “A charter has | across the walls, like some love-sick swain, *0 
been issued from the Secretariat of the Satrap of charming Athenians; while his son Sadoe, who 
Issus.” But Silvestre de Sacy, an eminent autho- | was enrolled as a citizen of Athens, affects a sin- 
rity in Eastern literature, can see nothing like gular love for a particular sort of sausage common 
meaning in the line ; m which opinion our Own | at the festival of Apaturia, a political fete which 
small acquaintance with Persic and Arabic rather | had its origin from a deceitful trick practised onan 
inclines us to join. The Athenian ambassador, ancient king of Attica by a Beotian prince, thereby 
finding that it is not understood, translates it in | implying the deceitful character of the Thracians, 


his own way,— with whom they were anxious to form an alliance, 
He tells you that the king will issue gold ; as likely to give rise to a new feast of the Apaturia 
You, Sir, I say, say plain and loudly gold. The army of allies is termed “a host of locusts,” 





who would devour the land they had come osten- 


Falsemeasure here gives a grunt very like , (ou, ) i* 
sibly to protect. A specimen of these allies ar 


the Greek negative ; so that his answer really is, | 
: ot + introduced, like Falstaft’s ragged regiment, simu- 

that no gold will come; joining it at the same time | !2toduced, 8s g 

with the word «ze, (achané,) a Persian measure | lating a band of Odomantes, a poor weakly race oa 


of fifty-four bushels, but which, from his imperfect | the banks of the Strymon, and whom the Scholiss 


pronunciation, sounds very like a Greek word | asserts to have been a colony of Jews, Mai 
xewergwxe (chaunoprokt,) which we would trans- joking takes place on their insignificant appes 
late “ soft-headed,” but which literally means soft | 42C¢s and they are held up to ridicule as circu 
in an opposite quarter. cised and as great devourers of garlic, an esculest 
. that was held to confer Dutch courage on i 
meq Wet sage the man | masticators, and which was given to game cocks 


Justown. He calls us ious soft at bottom, i 
wa gold ten tad. seaggar tomy onan on that account before they entered the am 
Ampassap. No, no! ’tis gold by bushels that he | Justown seems to have come armed with @ prop 


speaks of. _tion of this root to keep up his debit 
Justown, however, now insists on making a| which, being nosed by the Thracians, they sae A 


strict examination for himself; and to his questions, | *¢@lthily away from him. | 
aves like these} 


under a threat of summary vengeance, the Asiatic | Two drachmas’ hire to paltry kn 


mode of signifying assent and dissent being the| | Well may our sailors grumble at their pays” , ) 
the 





reverse of the European, gives a comic turn to the | Seeing the turn that matters are taking, #t 
answers of Pseudartabas, as where he means a | now resolves to break up the ecclesia by asserting 
negative he makes an affirmative sign. In the | that an unfavourable omen has ocurred ini 
end, the great foreign minister and his attendants shape of ¢=»s, (ranis,) a drop of re a 
are detected to be effeminate debauchees of Athens, | sufficient excuse for that volatile band, pies 
who have passed the ordeal of the razor as applied | sudden close to their grave deliberation.» 

to adulterers, and are now brought forward, decked | departs, lamenting the loss of his mente 
out and disguised in this way, to impose upon the ' toton,) or sausage, composed of garlic, Be" 
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vghred down together. Trudging on his home- 
bt way, he meets his trusty messenger Amphigod, 
massing a8 fast as he can, to escape from his enraged 
oantrymen of the opposite faction,—the war and 
sevenge party,—some tough old chips of maple-and- 
zusrled-oak Marathon men, from Acharne, who 
iad smelt out the fact that he is returning with a 
monian truce, in some supernatural way, in 

his pocket, and would stone him for his pains. 


Jost. Let them bawl on, if thon the truce dost bring. 


‘eod’s truces turn out to be skins of wine of 


arious years growth, which are tasted in turn. | 


The five years’ growth smell of ships and tar ; the 
ten years of embassies and lingering allies ; while 


dose of thirty years are all nectar and ambrosia. | 
The woes of war are gone, and, bold in the posses- 


don of the truces, Justown paces once more on his 
-omeyto Acharne, caring little whether he falls in 
sithhis old crabbed tribesmen or no ; while the semi- 
sari, Amphigod, makes his escape into the pur- 
ius of the capital, and is heard of no more. 

This, the first act, now closes by the Chorus 
disovering Justown ; and, mistaking him for Am- 
phiged by the smell of the truces, watch his 
naneuvres, ready to attack him on the most fitting 

ity. The hurry, bustle, and character of 

the Chorus are well sustained in the verses of the 
We subjoin an attempted translation— 

s tak of doubtful success, after the excellent, 
though somewhat too liberal version, of Mitchell.* 


Cnorvs. 
this way follow, up and after, look about to find your 


The honour of our state is staked on’t, you must catch 
him if you can. 





*Neither is said translator particular as to quantities, 
waking the i in Lacratides short, where prosody demands it 
ae, 
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Ask of every one you meet now, Tell me, tell me, if you 
know, 


Where on earth he can have turned to, bringing truces 
from the foe? 
Semicnorvs. 
Presto, he is off and gone, 
Vanished— 
SEMICHORUS. 
O hapless one! 
Out upon these years of mine ! 
Not when I was green and supple, 
Coals and all upon my back, 
Following on Phajllus’ track, 
I ran that racer, could a couple 
Of such fellows, and so slack, 
From my prowess take the shine ; 
I’d have had him on the hip, 
Ere he could have gi’en the slip. 
Now stiff my shins, my limbs are cold, 
O Lacratides, numb and old! 
The rascal’s off- 








SEMICHORUS. 
But we must after, 
Ne’er shall he hold us up to laughter. 
By Father Jove and gods 1 swear, 
Who hath made a truce and treaty 
With the foes, ’gainst whom I'll bear— 
For wines destroyed, 
And ravage rife— 
Dire-visaged war 
And mortal strife ; 
He shan’t escape however fleet he. 
I shall slacken ne’er a peg 
Till 1 fix me on his leg, 
Like an arrow, sharp and fleet, 
Starting neither tack nor sheet ; 
That our foes, from his example, 
On our vines no more may trample. 
Cuorvus. 
But we must seek the knave, and look darts and daggers 
through his soul, 
Catapults and like Paténé, bold usurpers to control ; 
We must roam through every quarter till the miscreant 
be found ; 
| I will batter, brain, and baste him, while a stone lies on 


| the ground. 
| ( To be continued. ) 





' 
} 
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“Teannot close this Report without expressing my most cordial sympathy with the teachers, exposed as they are to so 
“ay discomforts, and subjected to so numerous and painful discouragements ; nor can I refrain from again urging, as a sub- 
ms especially worthy of consideration, the PROPRIETY OF INCREASING THE SALARIES, AND THEREBY RAISING THE 
“ATUS OF THESE MOST USEFUL, MOST EXCELLENT, IN MANY CASES HIGHLY EDUCATED, IN ALL CASES MOST MISERABLY 
EXONERATED MEN.”—JOHN GiBsON, her Majesty's Inspector of Schools for Scotland, 


«Ur ° . 4 
Wuar an admirable discourse you have given , 


wi" sid a delighted hearer once to the Reverend 
lowland Hill, as he was coming out of the vestry, 
tt sermon ; “allow me to say, Sir—” “O, 
“jRothing on that subject,” replied the preacher, 
purely, “I need no man to tell me that I preached 
‘ged sermon ; the Devil told me so already be- 
im Left the pulpit.” Here was wit and wisdom 
ad sanctity all in one. There is nothing more 





us for frail mortality than praise. To 
On ee 


be praised by others at any time, but especially 
in public, and with a display, is to be led into a 
sore temptation ; to praise ourselves, is to turn 
our fairest sanctity into sin, and to confound our 
healthy reason with one of the most cunning 
sophisms in the Devil’s logic. All men offend, 
more or less, in this point ; but in a pre-eminent 
degree all corporations, and all congregations of 
men. All public breakfasts, and all public dinners, 
whatsoever dishes they may spread out to the 





: sattistgintaregetesstedion 
‘ . Report to the Trustees of the Dick Bequest, for the benefit of the Parochial Schoolmasters and Schools in the counties 


i” Banff, and Moray, after Ten Years experience of its Application, Edin 
Bien, on the Schools within the Presbyteries of Tongue, Tain, Chirnside, Dunse, 
ey Lonaiesty's Inspector of Schools for Scotland; in the Minutes of the Committee of Council on 


on. 1844, 
on the State of Elemen 


: Blackweod, i644, 
r,and Edinburgh. By John 
ucation for 


tary Education in the Presbyteries of Haddington and Dunbar. By John Gibson, her 


1841. 


fil, 
t of Schools for Scotland, for 1840-41. London. 
«1 sik State of Elementary Education in the Presbyteries of Aberdeen and Fordyce. By John Gibson, her 


t of Schools for Scotland, for 1841-42. London. 


1842. 
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ral stomach, seldom fail to sauce them boun- | quality of her educational institutions .” 
tifally with the copious liquor of self-laudation | truly we, “measuring ourselves hy oursely. 
and self-glorification. Saints and sinners, clergy | comparing ourselves with ourselves, RM dee 
and Jaity, kirkmen, with and without a manse, | wise.” Creag 
however diversely they may feast together in all! The great leading feature of our Scottich" . 
other respects, agree in this, that they are very tem of parochial instruction, has been pm 
prone to ‘praise themselves, exceedingly apt to | beginning, and is now, exclusive aristocratic the 
turn the banqueting hall into a multiplied echo- | ence, and ecclesiastical control. To brin os og 
chamber of their own deserts. It is the deepest- | the public eye a few important facts with > 
rooted instinct of the old Adam, that will not be | to the practical working of this system, js the 

eradicated by human hands; we must even be | ject of the present paper. As, however the a 
content that it ‘shall exist, only not without an ciples on which that practice has procee ro ad 
occasional protest. Here, for instance, “ Auld | not be so well known to our readers bevana 

Scotland” has been going on for a century and a | Tweed as it is to ourselves, we shall. in the the 
half or ‘so, speaking to herself audibly, and to all | place, jot down a few historical and legal fire 
the world, about her established church and her | which may serve as nuclei to the English reader 


















parochial schools, her parochial schools and her | 
established church ; and then, again, her estab- 
lished church and her parochial schools, asseve- 
rating stoutly, right and left, that by virtue of 
these things, and these things only, Scotland has 
attained to be, what it unquestionably is, (!) the 
most moral and the best educated nation in the 
world :—when, in the midst of all this billowy 
tide of self-gratulation, it happens accidentally 
that a good Christian merchant in Glasgow, or a 
pious missionary in Edinburgh, looks into this or 
the other most obvious settlement of swarming 
humanity at the very parish church door, and 
finds that not one-third of the best educated people 
in Europe can spell sense out of their Protestant 
Bible, and not one half of them ever were taught 
to lisp a prayer. Here was a discovery! here 


was a rottenness laid bare in the midst of our) 


proud architecture of sounding plausibilities, 
which not one Stow and one Chalmers, but a 
whole parliament of such men were required to 
bring back to soundness. And, in the meantime, 
while the stench of these putrefying sores is yet 


strong in the nostrils of men, what happens? The | 


model school of ecclesiastical Christendom, the 
patron establishment of Europe, the Kirk of Scot- 
land, falls to pieces!—stands, to say the least of 
it, as the mere fragment and shell of what it was ; 


while, at the same time, government inspectors, | 


round which the variety of practical detail wil 
conveniently crystallize itself. 

In the first place, then, we acknowledge With 
gratitude that we owe our educational rene 
tion, such as it is, altogether to our Presh 
church, to our ultra-Protestantism, as the fashion. 
able phrase now runs. This, indeed, jg only 
natural ; for, while Papists and Puseyites may 
consistently content themselves with the education 
of the clergy only, the assertors of private judy. 
ment, who allow of no statutory mediator between 
the individual understanding and the Bible, mus, 
if they will not give up their distinguishing prin 
ciple, consider it a great public duty to train up 
every individual member of a Protestant. statets 
| such a pitch that he shall be able to judge of the 
evidences of Christianity, and to read the Bibl 
with discrimination for himself. It is not sufi- 
_ cient for a true Protestant, as it is for a Papistors 
_ Puseyite, that he shall get the Church Catechism 
_by heart, and say his prayers at the appointed 
| time and place, according to the sacerdotal formula; 
_but he must read and study the Bible; a book 
which is not one book, but many books—seare- 
| ing the Scriptures daily,” with judgment and dis- 
crimination, as well as with love and wonder, 
|“ whether these things are so.” A consistent 
| Protestant presbyter, therefore, mUsT educate the 
people ; he must believe schools to be as necessity 












and visiters of Dick Bequest trusteeships, go about | to pulpits, as the foundation of a building is tothe 
the country telling us (as smoothly as they can) | superstructure. It is delightful, accordingly, % 
that our parochial schools, also, are weighed in the | find in what a right hearty and honest spirit the 
balance and found wanting ; that, instead of being | matter of education was takes up by Knox and 
the most perfect and normal institutions of the | oyr early reformers. There is much in the follow- 
kind in Europe, they are, in many respects, the | ing well-known scheme, (composed by Knox avi 

















most imperfect and abortive ; so narrow, in many 
cases, that the best way to enlarge them is to pull 
them down ; so crazy, here and there, that, like an 
old shoe, though much vamping may make them 
better, it never can make them good ; in short, 
that our educational institutions require, not 
merely a reform, but a revolution ; that we must 
change all our principles, and all our habits, and 
learn to take off our hat to the “ Dominie,” not to 
the Dake and the D.D. To snch conelusion the 
reiterated echoings of inane self-laudation have 
led the reflecting men of this generation. Scor- 
Lanp, we have at last found out, with her estab 
lished church and her parochial schools, is “a 
half-edueated nation, both in the quantity and 


| others, so early as 1560,) which the ripest educa: 
| tionists of the present day are only now 
'ning, in the most imperfect and 
manner, to put into practice. ye 
Of necessitie therefore we judge it, that every sere. 
ral kirk have one schoolmaister appoin such sone 
least as is able to teach grammar and the 
if the town be of any reputation. If it be, 
| where the people convene to the doctrine 
_ week, then must either the reader or the 
appointed take care of the children and 
parish, to instruct them in the first 
in the Catechism, as we have it now trans 
Booke of the Common Order, eeliat 
Geneva. And furder we think it | 
notable town, and specially in the wae 
tendent, there be erected a colledge, in 
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ick and rhetorick, together with the tongues, be 
saficient masters, for whom honest sti must 
As also, (that) provision (be made) for 
be poore, and not able by themselves, nor b 


a by eaffc 


rappin 


: friends to be sustained at letters, and in speciall 
a ihat come from landward, 
The fruit and commoditie hereof shall suddenly 


see, For first, the youthhead and tender children 
noorished and brought up in vertue, in presence 
f weir friends, by whose good attendance many incon- 
veniences mY be avoyded, in which the youth com- 
ponly fall, either by over much liberty, which they 
jsve m strange and unknown places, where they cannot 
glethemselves ; or else, for lack of good attendance, 
sad (of) such necessaries as their tender age requires. 

y, The exercise of children, in every kirke, 
call be great instruction to the aged (and unlearned.) 
Last, The great schooles, called the universities, shall 
je replenished with these that shall be apt to learning ; 
jp this must be carefully provided, that no father, of 
whatever state or condition he be, use his children at 
bis own fantasie, especially in their own youthhead ; 
bat all must be compelled to bring up their children in 
yaming and vertue. 

The rich and potent may not be permitted to suffer 
eit children to spende their youth in vaine idlenesse, 
uheretofore they have done. But they must be ex- 
jorted, and by the censure of the kirke compelled to 
delicate their sonnes by (training them up in) good 
eercises, to the profit of the kirk and commonwealth; 
sai that they must doe of their own expenses, because 
they are able. The children of the poor must be sup- 

and sustained gn the charge of the kirk, tryall 
ing taken whether the spirit of docility be in them 
fand or not. If they be found apt to learning and 
tiers, then may they not (we meane, neither the sons 
dtherich, nor yet of the poor) be permitted to reject 
learning, but must be charged to continue their studie, 
wthat the commonwealth may have some comfort by 
them. And for this purpose must discreet, grare, and 
learned men be appointed to visit schools, for the tryall 
f their exercise, profit, and continuance ; to wit, the 
winiters and elders, with the best learned men in every 
mpsel, in every quarter, make examination how the 
gath hare profited. 


We do not quote this extract, of course, to 
express approval of every thing contained in it; but 
it conveys to the English reader a clear insight 
nto the origin of our present system of education 
in Scotland, as a thing essentially attached and 


3 


mbordinate to the church; as a thing which the | 


durch regarded as substantially a part of itself, 
ind which owes its existence, in its present shape, 
mainly, if not exclusively, to clerical reeommenda- 
ton and exertion. When, therefore, the church- 
mea of the present day urge eagerly their ancient 
thims to an exclusive control and jurisdiction in 
te matter of schools, they advance a plea which, 
tovever impolitic, pernicious, and unjust, is not 
r so unreasonable as many which the 
@pertinent ambition of that class of men con- 
tually urges them to prefer. For not only have 
fey a direct and strong interest, and a mani- 
Vocation, to mould the juvenile mind, as 
muchas may be, after their peculiar fashion ; but 
tan point historically to deeds done, and say, 
This garden I have redeemed from the waste with 
om spade,—this well I have struck out of 
tek with my own hammer. Have not I, 
me, a good title, the only good title, to the 
bts property and supervisorship of it? This 
be ets which the church has been accus- 
. fohold ; and, without stopping at present 
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we shall merely observe, that so far as it ‘states 
the deep obligation which Scotsmen, of all deno- 
minations, owe to the Presbyterian | Scottish 
Reformers, in the: matter of schools, it states a 
truth, which only an extremely ignorant, or an 
extremely ungenerous, mind would wish to gain- 
say. Asa matter of history, it is undeniable, that 
our parochial schools owe their existence, and 
their preservation, to the Presbyterian church ; 
that they were, and had been, de facto, long before 
they were de jure, part and parcel of the national 
church. We are not, therefore, to be strprised if, 
in a well-known act of patliament, (1693, . 22,) 
entitled, an “ act for settling the quiet and peace 
of the cnurcn” — not an act for settling the order 
of schools and universities — we find the following 
clause : “* That all schoolmasters, and teachers of 
youth in schools, are, and shall be, liable, to the 
| trial, judgment, and censure of the presbyteries of 
the bounds, for their sufficiency, qualifications, 
and deportment in said office.” Schools are here 
treated by the statute law, as what they were by 
the practice and custom of the land—dnstitutions 
created by the influence, and dependent on the power 
of the church. Does any person wish to under- 
stand this concatenation and subordination of 
church and school better than he can do by the 
dead letter of an old book? let him look to the 
Free Church of Scotland —a church only a year 
old. ‘That church has already one hundred and 
twenty-two schools, besides a large normal school ; 
and it has a theological college, soon to be ex- 
tended into a secular university. These things 
it has: what it will have after such brave 
beginnings, no heart that believes in human na- 
ture can doubt. We see, therefore, before our 
eyes, bodily, that there is a virtue in a church to 
create a school; and if to create, then also to 
command it: for surely I have a right (prima 
facie at least) to command my own creature ; and 
as it now is with the Free Church, and the Free 
Church school, so it anciently was with the 
parochial schools of the Establishment— Eccuie- 
SIASTICAL CONTROL belonged to the very essence of 
their constitution. 

So much for this influence, — what we may, by 
way of distinction, call the main and originating, 
the positive and plastic influence, that created and 





sustains the parochial system in Scotland. The 


| other influence, that of the aristocracy, was at 
| first merely secondary and accessory, and has 


long been more negative and obstructive, than 
positive and creative, in its operation. The 
schools could not be erected and maintained, of 
course, without money: the aristocracy, with 
that unscrupulous greed which has ever been 
characteristic of them, had seized on all the public 
patrimony of the country, the church lands: there 
was no money for schools or schoolmasters, except 
what these men could be foreed to refund out of 
their iniquitous spoils. Hence came aristocratic 
influence. The church and the schools were both 
dependent on the good will of the aristocracy, by 
a necessity base, indeed, but strong ; the 

that makes a man’s sublimest thoughts, and most 





Malyze it accurately, and expose its sophisms, 


heavenward aspirations, daily dependent’ on his 
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stomach. The aristocracy had to supply a body 
to that educational soul which had come out from 
the church; and the history of Scotland, for 
three hundred years, loudly testifies, that in pro- 
portion as the soul was large and vast in its pro- 
jects, so the body was meagre and crippled in the 
means which it supplied for their execution. 

The system of joint aristocratic and clerical 
administration, which distinguishes the parish 
schools of Scotland at the present day, was finally 
settled and arranged by the act of King William 
1696, c. 26, entitled, an “ act for settling schools.” 
But as the provisions of this act were afterwards 
improved and extended by an act passed in the 
year 1803, (43 Geo. ILI. c. 54,) entitled, “ an act 
for making better provision for the parochial 
schoolmasters, and for the better government of 
the parish schools in Scotland,” commonly called, 
the Schoolmasters’ Act, we shall, in the few follow- 
ing points of jurisprudential detail, refer exclu- 
sively to the latter statute. 

The burden of providing a school and a school- 
house for each parish, is laid by this act on the 
heritors; the right of electing a schoolmaster is 
given to a meeting composed of the landed pro- 
prietors and the clergyman of the parish, of which 
meeting the clergyman is a sort of permanent 
convener: and the right of trial of qualification, 
of suspension and deposition of the school- 
master, as of a general superintendence over the 
schools, is given to the presbytery. These are the 
general features of the act; but to a person who 
studies it carefully, two things strike him through 
the whole with extraordinary prominence : viz. The 
extreme niggardliness of the educational provision 
made by the heritors, and the extreme jealousy of 
exclusive jurisdiction and supervision on the part 
ofthechurch. Weare, in the first section, for in- 
stance, told, “that after Martinmas 1803, the salary 
of each parochial schoolmaster, in every parish in 
Scotland, shall be not under three hundred merks 
(£16, 13s. 4d.) per annum, nor above four hundred 
merks Scots( £22, 4s.54d. sterling) per annum ;” and 
in sec. 11. where provision is made for two school- 
masters in very large parishes, the salary of each 
teacher is fixed absolutely at the minimum of 
£16 ; and “ the heritors of such parishes, in respect 
of their being thus bound to pay an higher salary, 
are hereby exempted from the obligation of pro- 
viding schoolhouses and gardens for the two 
teachers!” Can any thing more niggardly be 
conceived? Men who possess whole parishes and 
counties and islands, grudging £32 to a brace 
of schoolmasters ; and with this paltry pittance, 

using him a stone wall to shelter him from 

e Highland snow, and a bit (“one fourth 
part of a Scots acre’) of moor ground for a kail 
yard! OQ fie! fie! if this be the generosity of our 
Scottish nobles, let no honest man be of their 
council, These men boast of their pedigree; and 
truly shabbiness has been entailed upon them 
from the days when they vexed the righteous 
spirit of John Knox even until now. But this is 
not all the magnanimity of the Scottish aristocracy 
in respect of education. This large salary of £16 
is not all to come out of the “ game preservers” 
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pockets ; they are to have “ relief against ther 
tenants,” for one half of the sum. O Djj immer. 
tales! and what boon do the poor tenants reeeite 
for their share of this burden? Are they to hay 
any vote in the parochial meetings for fixine 4, 
schoolmaster’s salary? Are they to have any Voice 
in the election of the poor half-starved “ Domin:, » 
to whom they are to commit the education of their 
own children? No! they are to share the burden 
but not to share the privileges. This jg the lay 
of aristocracy. The heritor may elect whatsoeye, 
creature he chooses, by himself, or “by Proxy, or 
by letter under his hand,’—that is to say, by ; 
miserable jobbing attorney whom he may 

to employ to lift his rack-rents,—the absentee her. 
tor who is racing at Doncaster or living riotously at 
Naples, the man who has no interest in the pari 
except the negative interest to save the half of 
£16, or perhaps only the half or the quarter of tha: 
yearly,— is to have a voice in theelection of a school. 
master, while the respectable, industrious, intelli. 
gent tenant, is to have none. No! not even th 
half of a voice; but he must pay the half of 
salary. Call you this justice, masters, not to speak 
of Nositity? 

We shall now make one or two extracts 
from the act of Parliament to show the extent to 
which ecclesiastical control and superintendence 
is maintained over the schools. In sec. 16, itis 
enacted that the schoolmaster elect shall appe 
before the presbytery, within whose bounds the 
parish is situated, and “the presbytery shall 
take trial of his sufficiency for the office, in respect 
of morality and religion, and of such branches of 
literature, as by the majority of heritors and 
ministers shall be deemed most necessary and 
important for the parish, by examination of the 
presentee, by their own personal inquiry, or other- 
wise, and shall see him sign the Confession of Faith 
and formula of the Church of Scotland ; and that 
their determination as to the qualifications of such 
presentee shall not be reviewed, or suspended, by 
any court, civil or ecclesiastical.” Then sec, 18 
enacts farther, that “ the heritors and the minister 
shall have the power of fixing the school fees from 
time to time, as they shall deem expedient ;’ and 
sec. 19 continues, “ that the superintendence, o 
schools shall continue as heretofore with , the 
ministers of the Established church ;” and sec. 1? 
farther enacts, that, “as often as presbytenes 
the course of their visitation shall find any thing 
wrong with respect to the hours of teaching, &ty 
they shall have the power of regulating the same 
in the manner they may judge most : 
with the particular circumstances and gener 
of the parish: and that the schoolmaster 
conform to and obey all regulations, so made 
the presbytery, under pain of censure or suape® 
from or deprivation of his office, as to the 
tery shall seem proper.” And finally, #%. 
enacts, “that the presbytery, on comp 
the heritors, A oy or elders against the 
master, charging him with neglect of duty, 
shall, after taking the necessary proof, @ 
pass sentence of censure, suspension, OF 
that such judgment shall be final 
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porteview by any court, civil or ecclesiastical : 
soa that if they shall depose the incumbent from 
ys office, his right to the emoluments and ac- 
wamodations of the same, shall cease from the 
se of his deposition. ’ ; 

‘These extracts are sufficient, without comment. 
jdoes not require much penetration to see what 
jepmesn. In the original erection of the schools, 
ig the periodical election of the schoolmaster, and 
ihe provision for his comfort, the heritors, that is 
say, the landed aristocracy, are the ruling and 

exclusive power ; they are constituted into 
nt local board to determine the quantity 
od quality of education to be given in the school; 
athe presbytery of the bounds acts in the 
imble capacity of an exclusive local board of 
doeational inspectors, and an exclusive court of 
inrisdiction. The question now remains to 
asked, What peculiar claims the parties pos- 
ing these exclusive privileges have to possess 
dem? What peculiar aptitude the persons, on 
som the performance of such high duties is laid, 
igre to perform them? And then another, and 
de most important question, How have these 
rties actually exercised these privileges, and 
these duties ? 

In answering these questions, the first and most 
drvions remark to be made is, that any parties 
chiming an exclusive privilege, must make out, 
m merely a strong case of right and interest to 
interfere on their part, but a strong case of want 
fall right and interest on the part of all other 

Now, this is manifestly both a hard and 
sharsh thing to do ; and the consequence is, that 
fr twenty claims of exclusive privilege that are 

# up by ecclesiastical or other corporations, not 
me of them will stand ground for a minute before 
wy bar, except the bar of the corporation itself, 
mi those who are dependent upon it. Such 
dsims, in fact, do generally imply, not merely an 
merweening conceit, and an ignorant self-satisfac- 
tim, on the part of the claimant, but a disposition 
sentially ungenerous and base towards all other 

mants. To sit and hear an argument of a 
merable General Assembly, in favour of univer- 
ty tests, or any other exclusive privilege, is 

asorry sederunt. The ears of the auditor 

@ circum-undulated grandly with a magnificent 
mill of awe-inspiring sounds—such as church 
wi state, morality, religion, humanity, Chris- 
“uty, and what not ; and yet, through all this 
uid -voluminosity of plausible words, a little 

May see there is nothing in the logic or 

of the long declamation, but an undue 
reciation of self, and an undue depreciation of 
Ses. This is unquestionably all that need be 
ui on the question of university tests, that has 
~ Sabla so much discussion in Scotland. 
bind and public practice have long ago 
te 8gainst them; and does it stand other- 
with the schools? Assuredly not. The 
Sp errings of the presbyterian clergy of Scot- 
[Seago of the parochial schools, have 
ky y stated in this paper, and most grate- 
acknowledged ; but these well-deservings, be 
marked, though they establish the claims of the 
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clergy to have much to say in the superintendence 
of national education, are very far from founding 
in them any right to say ail. And the fact is, 
the reasonable part of our churchmen are now so 
thoroughly convinced of the insufficiency of the 
act 1803, as respects educational supervisorship, 
that they have, though not without considerable 
opposition on the part of some bigoted brethren, 
submitted to the imposition, first of one, and then 
an additional inspector of schools appointed by 
the crown. This is a confession of the strongest 
kind, that the exclusive privilege of the presby- 
teries has not proved salutary. How, indeed, 
could it have been otherwise? If, as Solomon 
says, “in the multitude of counsellors there is 
wisdom,’ shall a Scottish corporation of presbyters 
say, that in respect, not of matters purely ecele- 
siastical, but of matters scholastic, matters that 
can be only secondary and subordinate to them, 
they will manage matters best when they systema- 
tically exclude the advice and co-operation of all 
other classes of men, and specially of persons who 
have made education, in all the wide variety of its 
matter and method, a professional study? It is 
too gross & proposition to be stated. And yet, as 
we have seen lately in the resolutions in favour of 
university tests, carried with only one dissenting 
voice in the Kirk Assembly, nihil est tam turpe 
quod non fecerit aliquis clericorum. Generosity, 
and largeness of heart, are certainly not clerical 
virtues. Churchmen are a narrow-chested genera- 
tion. We return them, therefore, our most heart- 
felt thanks for this small boon of tolerating state 
inspectorship of schools. To speak honestly, we 
did not expect even this from them. But much 
more remains to be done ; much, we fear, that in 
the present temper and position of church parties, 
neither will be done, nor can be done. It was, it 
will be remarked, in the capacity of Presbyterians, 
that our clergy exerted their influence to get 
schools founded and maintained in every parish 
of Scotland: it is to the body of Presbyterian 
clergy that Scotland is indebted for all the good 
that has hitherto resulted from these institutions. 
It is the whole body of the Presbyterian clergy, 
therefore, and not this or the other section of 
them, that are entitled in justice to prefer a claim 
for a large share (of course we do not say an 
exclusive share) in the control and administration 
of them. But this plain sentence of common 
equity, that section of the Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland, called the Established Church, never 
would hear ; did not hear after the original minor 
dissents in the last century ; does not hear now, 
after the great dissent of the Free Church in 
1843. The pious Presbyterian men, who headed 
and who head these dissents, had, and have, as just 
a claim, in nature and fact, to have a voice in the 
management of the national parish schools, as 
the Presbyterian men, pious and not pious, who 
did not dissent. For there is no crime, before a 
truly Protestant government, in dissent; there 
may be, and there often is, a great virtue. . None 
but a Puseyite can consistently gainsay this. 
What shall we say then, if, from the management. 





of the Presbyterian schools of this country, from 
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‘the dignities and emoluments, however small, of 


Presbyterian schoolmasters, a large section of the 


‘most’ pious and zealous Presbyterians of the coun- 


try are, by the monopolizing law of 1803, ex- 
cluded ? «We ean only say, that these monopo- 
lizers have law’ in ‘their favour, but not justice ; 


- that injustice of the grossest kind is committed by 


the national schools — schools intended for, and 
originally used by, the great majority of the 
nation — being given over as private property to 
one section of those who profess the national 
religion. For the national religion of Scotland, 
parties may require to \be reminded, is not the 
Establishment or the Free Church, the state-paid 
churchmen or the voluntaries; not patronage, 
and a manse and glebe, but Presbytery and the 
Shorter Catechism. Wherever these things are, 
there also the Church of Scotland is, The church 
of the Duke of Buccleuch has no more right to an 
exclusive supervisorship of the parish schools of 
the nation, than the church of Janet Frazer. If 
Janet Frazer has a son of pedagogic propensities, 
he has as just a title to a school-house, and £16 
a-year, as the son of one of his lordship’s flunkeys. 

These remarks may be enough for the eccle- 
siastical element in the system of our national 
schools. With regard to the laic element, we 
have already expressed our opinion, that there is 
no hint of justice in giving the exclusive control 
of these matters to heritors: we now add, that 
much less is there any propriety or expediency of 
any kind. The heritors are precisely the persons, 
in nine cases out of ten, who have the least per- 
sonal interest in the well-being of the parish 
school. If, indeed, there were an act of Parlia- 
ment, (as we think in policy there ought to he,) 
compelling heritors to reside two-thirds of the 
year on their estate, or else to pay a heavy fine, 
for local and parochial purposes, then the heritors 
might have some substantial interest in the school 
of the parish to which they belong. But some of 
them, we well know, possess whole parishes and 
districts, and live in London or in Paris; and 
even of those who perform their social duties to 
the nation of which they are a part, by living at 
least one-half of the year on their estates, how 
few are there who send their children to be edu- 
cated at the parochial schools? The parochial 
schools are, in fact, so miserably provided in all 
respects, the schoolmaster is systematically kept 
so much beneath the level of what is called gen- 
tlemanship in this country, that no heritor would 
send his children to the parochial school, where 
he is within reasonable reach of a good burgh 
academy. Moreover, if the heritors are to act 
with the clergy as an educational board in each 
parochial district, it were but reasonable that 
they should perform their important public func- 
tions in their own persons, and not in that negli- 
gent fashion which the act allows, “ by proxy, or 
by letter under their hand.” What is this, as 
we already stated, but to surrender the impor- 
tant local trust, with which they are honoured, 
to any perking creature of an attorney in the 
county town, who may happen to pay a visit to 
the pavish once a-year for the purpose of collecting 


rents? But the truth unfortunately ig, 
be repeated, that, of all men in the Mavtem 


heritors and their factors are precisely the persons 
who have the least interest in imptoving al 
elevating the school of the district. It Never an 
be improved, in the first place, except atthe, 
expense ; and as they are’ generally persongo¢ 
expensive habits, and often in debt, it isobviggs 
they will not, in many cases, be apt to look om 
the poor schoolmaster’s claims with more gop. 
placency than on their wife’s dressmaker’s account, 
or their own tailor’s bill. 

We come to this conclusion, therefore, on the 
whole matter, that neither clergy nor heritor 
can prefer any valid claim to an exclusive direc. 
tion of parochial education in Scotland ; and py 
sane man will wonder that it should be », 
Both heritors and clergy have something else tp 
do, than to attend to education ; the heritors, those 
of them who are not altogether idlers and vaga- 
bonds, are busy with county politics, with agricul. 
tural improvements, or with steeple-chases. The 
clergy are busy with sermons, and sick persons, 
and with Lord Aberdeen’s Bill, Human beings 
truly are not of that calibre of conscience, or 
texture of brawn, to be wisely intrusted with 
any great public concern in a merely secondary 
and accidental way. Education is a great public 
concern ; and, like other concernsof the like natur, 
can be safely intrusted only to official and r 
sponsible persons, specially exercised in the priz- 
ciples and in the details of that department, over 
which they are called to preside. It has been the 
grand practical mistake of this country, a radical 





error of wide-spreading malignity, to imagine that 
| any body is good enough for a teacher, and. thst 
| any body may take upon himself, as a lightand 
secondary matter, the important business of super- 
intending national education. We would commit 
the patronage and superintendance of parochial 
and other schools in every country, to a local 
board of office-bearers, specially appointed and 
paid for that purpose ; these boards should consist 
not of clergymen only, or heritors only, but of per 
sons of influence and intelligence generally ; tok 
elected not by the crown exclusively, or by the 
church exclusively, or by any body exclusively, bat 
by different bodies having interest, so as prevent 
the possibility of their becoming mere instruments 
of church or state partisanship. From suchJocal 
educational boards, clad with official authoniy, 
and subject to official responaibility, no sane ma 
would wish to exclude the clergy : on the contrary, 
we would come willingly forward, and weleame 
the pious Christian men of all denominations, 
beseech them to join with us, in the nobs 
arduous work of education reform; we wish 0 
exclude no person of piety and intelligence fe 
co-operation in this grand national work ; (and 
is precisely because we, as lay-education es 
are conscious to ourselves of no meam dior 
towards the established clergy, or BY. 
churchmen, that we cannot comprehend: ied, 
should wish to exclude us. a scoicaly 
purse and pedigree, lord it s0 ; 


nature, truth, and justice, over 
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iple in this country, that: any such 


geheme of co-operation as we are project- 
iggsianot likely soon to take place. Perhaps with- 
gnart shock of a REVOLUTION, neither this nor 


Sos 


o* social change of importance, will be 
wr) through in this most factious and foolish 
shes Nevertheless, though folly and faction may 

in. the market-places, reason and moderation 


gut make a protest. If the crime must be com- 
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mitted, you, honest reader, and 5, may at least 
wash our hands, and be clean: red yest 

We now come to the question of fact, How bave 
these privileged parties, the landed aristocrecy, 
and the clergy, actually exercised their exclusive 
rights, and performed their self-assumed duties? — 

But this part of the subject we must reserve 
till next month, 2 eloorloe Lamoit 
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OSWALD HERBST’S LETTERS FROM ENGLAND: 


LETTER 1.—TO CARL FRUHLING, 
Penrith. 
Taw in England. After an easy voyage, I ar- 
ived in the town of Newcastle a fortnight ago. 
The entrance of the Tyne is noble, and crowded 
sith vessels of merchandise. Shall I confess that 
‘Me first sensation I had upon landing in this town 
mas something of Heimweh? (they have no name 


(am sure I would not have Germany conformed to 
| the present condition of England: no, ‘not ‘forall 
_ the advantages (so far as IT understand them) of a 
| free press and representative government. But of 
| polities I shall write when I get to London. 

| For want of a companion, I suppose, I soon ex- 
| hausted the objects of interest in this town. Here 


| is a good literary institution styled the Atheneum; 


éfithere.) When I walked out into the crowd- | but I have heard no lectures there. The town has 


| ‘Wétrects of this commercial place, I felt my own | been greatly improved of late years, by the build- 


‘asigificance to a painful degree. In that quiet | ing of several streets of splendid shops and respect- 
fille town of Franconia, where I spent last sum- | able houses ; but the work ecome to have proceed- 
wer, the very air seems favourable to philosophic | ed (as such matters often do in England) too 
emtemplation. One feels there as if one’s thoughts | apidly ; as many of the houses remain unlet, and 


were of some importance to the world, which | 
ems to lie passive and recipient around one ; but | 


hee, how different is my feeling! What can 
yntle thoughts do here! Can you make these 
‘money-seeking crowds of men stand still long 
ough, or hold in the breath of eager desire while 
tou instil into them lessons of unworldly wisdom ? 
How the clergymen feel in these great commercial 
twns,! can hardly imagine. Perhaps they are 
leased if they get new churches erected and well- 
tttended on Sundays; but I should be very dis- 
tmtented in their situation. But then I am a 
tamer. Well: I already feel that if I came hither 
fr mere immediate pleasure, for objects exactly 
weordant with all my predilections, [ have made 
twrong choice of ground for travel ; but if I wish 


give the town a rather depressed appearance. 

Soon after I arrived I devoted a very rainy day 
to the study of the counties of Northumberland 
and Durham. The result of this study was a deter- 
' mination to cross the Tyne, and see the old city of 
| Durham, with its cathedral, and other spotsof inter- 

est in its neighbourhood. Accordingly, one rainy 
_morning, I set out by railway, and in the coutse of 
a little time, arrived in the city. The speed of 
| travelling, and the level line, allowed me only 
| hasty glimpses of the country, which seemed rather 

bare. Its most striking features were the chimneys 
| of steam-engines, and the long lines of coal-wagons 
_ travelling rapidly upon the colliery railways. We 

passed over a very noblestone-bridge named after the 
| Queen, It crosses the river and the valley of the 


try my patience with a stout opposition to my | Wear; but it seemed to me a great inconvenience 
niling fancy, or to enlarge my mind by the con- | that the entrance upon the bridge on both sides of 
tmplation of a wide diversity, here I am right; | the river was made at a very sharp angle for rail- 
ftTalready feel that England is the antipodes of | Way-travelling, so that the engine's speed had to 
‘fatherland. And, after all, the disagreeable | be considerably diminished in passing over it. The 
“ pethaps, as essential to the improvement of the | Beighbourhood of the city of Durham abounds in 
mind asthe agreeable. We must have the hard | Picturesque situations; but the city itself is, on 
#vell as the soft, the ungenial as well as the con- | the whole, mean in its interior appearance. On a 
tial, or we fall into a weak and sickly self- | considerable eminence from the river, whose banks 


~ ren instead of a large and healthy unity of 


“We cannot always live upon the food which we 
already well digested and assimilated ; but 





take fresh nutriment from the outward 


wtld, though the process of digestion may cloud | 
© ‘while. I am sure I shall find plenty to | 

Wy digestive economy in this great, busy Eng- | 
te. But I will leave this subjective mode of | designed for effect ; but the vast building 


are steep and thickly wooded, stands the ancient 
cathedral, grand and heavy. My first business 
was to climb up a steep and narrow street, from 
which the entrance into the large square in front 
of the cathedral is fine and imposing. ‘The porth 
front of the pile first struck my view. It is ex- 
ceedingly grand. There is nothing’ particularly 
lightsome or beautiful about it, nothing a 


“sing. I cannot say that I would see the di- | throughout an expression of venerable grandeur 
me Which I find existing between England | mingled with something of antique gléom)’ The 
our 


well-loy r 
thie oved Deutschland destroyed. I would 


organ was pealing as I entered. The’enormous 


England assimilated to Germany; and I | round pillars, (I should say of betweeti’ seven 
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and eight yards in cireumference,) adorned with 
zig-zags, lozenges, and spirals ; the heavy Norman 
arches ; the two rows of galleries, with their dimi- 
nished arches above ; all pointed out the thoughts 
from which arose such a structure,—thoughts not 
of the pleasure or convenience of men, but of the 
solemn dedication of men and all their works to 
the honour of superior powers, heroic angels, and 
gigantic saints. By such efforts, with ponderous 
buildings, painful offerings, and costly services to 
conciliate superior powers, did the human soul be- 
tray its want of peace and contentment within ; and, 
while putting forthsuch stupendous powers over the 
material world, sadly confessed its feebleness in the 
more awful realm of thought and the invisible. 
Such a pile is exactly adapted to make every indi- 
vidual feel little and insignificant, and to endow 
the unknown beings to whose honour it was erec- 
ted with all the attributes of power, majesty, and 
grandeur. 

At present it must be conceded to the Romanist, 
that the actual services but ill accord with the 
sanctuary. It is evident that such a structure 
was erected for something more than a simple 
daily service, which might be celebrated in a plain 
room of no very large dimensions. The whole 
consideration of the origin, history, and present 
condition of these vast structures, and their occu- 
pants, forms a most complex riddle—one of those 
discords which old times and antique institutions 
have left for the poor, bewildered nineteenth cen- 
tury. I confess I do not feel the interest or admi- 
ration which many feel, or affect to feel, in their 
visits to these monuments of the olden time. Ger- 
man as I am, I love the intelligible; but here I 
am out of it altogether. This is the land of mys- 
tery. There is no statuary of remarkable elegance 
or beauty in this cathedral : indeed it would look 
out of place here. The statue of a former bishop, 
Shute Barrington, is in an amiable style and be- 
coming a place of worship, which is rather re- 
markable for modern English sculpture. That of 
Van Mildert, the late bishop, is quite the reverse ; 
it occupies an enormous chair, and looks very 
clumsy. 

I entered the choir to hear the service, which 
was thinly attended. Two or three only of the 
prebends were present. ‘The chanting was tole- 
rably harmonious; but, of course, defective in 
spirit and emphasis, from perpetual repetition. 
Surely the original idea of these services might be 
more fully developed. How pleasant would it be 
to hear the children of many surrounding schools, 
educated out of the resources of this great estab- 
lishment, joining their voices in the daily ser- 
vices. Then I would disband all the singing men, 
and have the organ to do all the Aired work. But 
it is of no use spinning such theories in England. 
How grand would be such an institution as a ca- 
thedral, were it indeed what it professes to be, a 
metropolitan symbol of the perfection and har- 
mony of human souls united in a Catholic reli- 
gion! But the bond of union between the symbol 
and the life from which it arose, has decayed, and 
all the wealth and learning of the Church cannot 
restore it, 
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There is a rage among some parties 
for what they call the revival of Gothic 


Just now 
ture—they mean only the mask-taking from the 


features of the dead. What! is this age 

to have no soul, no mind, no life of its own? 

did your Gothic architecture arise, Mr, Pogin ti. 
from such slavishness of copying as You recom. 
mend, or from the spirit? Why may not ug tes 
have minds ? : 

The city of Durham is in ill accordange with 
the monument of antiquity which makes jt Te- 
markable. Its general aspect is low and de 
graded. Between the populace and the avlats: 
cracy of the cathedral there is a deep gulf. and 
it seems to me asingular phenomenon that so little 
of ameliorative influence should flow from that 
great religious institution into the abodes of the 
people. 

There is fine scenery all around Durham, apg 
especially on the banks of the winding Wear 
Next morning, after my visit to the cathedral, I 
walked several miles to see the ruins of Funchals 
Abbey. Here the scenery is very beautiful, and 
affords many a nook for monastic contem 
closed in by the thickly-wooded banks of the river: 
but even here, you cannot escape the encroach. 
ments of the commercial activity of England : for 
the works of coal-mining surround you on every 
side, and you are awakened from your dreams of 
the olden time by the harsh jarrings of the iron. 
wheeled wagons upon the colliery railroads, J 
never passed through places more devoid of anima- 
tion and interest than these dark-looking colliery 
villages about here. The cottages are but one 
storey high, of one uniform pattern, and that the 
meanest possible ; a black road of ashes or eoal- 
dust runs between the rows of cottages, and no 
church-spire, no tree breaks upon the dulness, 
Some of the cottages, however, I could see wer 
comfortable inside, and not destitute of that good 
cheer in which the poor miner finds solace after 
his toil. A few years ago these men earned high 
wages, and their cottages still show signs of the 
taste for luxury cultivated in the days of pros 
perity. In many of their dwellings you see the 
handsome clock, the large bedstead, and the chest 
of drawers all of polished mahogany. Among 
these villages I could hear very little of musical 
meetings, or reading societies. Here and there, 
the pious may possess a few books of devotion; but 
I suspect the majority are sadly destitute of eul- 
tivation. The aspect of the people seemed to me 
to possess less of freedom and sprightliness than 
even that of our own peasantry. I am sure Ihave 
found more marks of good feeling among the lower 
classes in Bohemia than here. It may be my 
fancy ; but the men I meet seem sullen , 
tempered. Ihad rather see them employed in 
cheerful games and exercises than lounging 800 
as they do in their hours of leisure. Here and 
there a few are collected together for the game of 
quoits ; but this is the utmost extent of their 
fulness. However, I hear it generally said, that ® 
great improvement in many respects has takenplace 


in the moral condition of the miners during the bast 


earned higher 


twenty years. No doubt when they 
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the mining district, and passing through a land of 
rich verdure on the banksof the Tees. At Bishop- 
Auckland, I strolled through the noble park which 
surrounds the e al résidence. There is a 
piece of bad taste, however, in the middle of it: a 
structure somewhat in the church style, surrounded 
with stalls, for deer. At a distance, it may call 
up the idea-of worship ; but as you approach it, 
you find it'a sham, with no reasonable motive. 

Along the green and beautiful banks of the Tees, 
I journeyed to Barnard castle, where the river 
rolls, a brown rapid flood, between lofty rocks 
and thick woods, 

The whole appearance of the country in this 
neighbourhood is indescribably charming. There 
is a freshness and variety that Ican hardly find 
in: the ‘scenery of the greater part of Germany. 
Though I will not hear a word detracted from the 
praises of the Rhine, still, I must confess, that 
there are beauties in the courses of these less-famed 
English rivers, which you will hardly discover in 
our own noble river, or in the more majestic 
Danube. Shall I mention a few of the leading 
traits in these beauties? See the banks of almost 
perpetual green! and mark the variety of trees! 
the oaks, the beeches, the limes, the chestnuts, the 
elders, the ashes! Now we come to an open spot. 
See that green pasture, daisy-sprinkled, with two 
or three ancient hawthorns in the middle cover- 
ed with snowy blossoms ; symbols of old age re- 
posing in the sunshine of a good conscience. How 
very comfortable are those sleek cows (all evidently 
pets) standing dewlap-deep in the clearstream! A 
little further on, we find a village, with its old 
church and churchyard full of white tomb-stones ; 
the parsonage and its garden, the white-washed 
cottages, and the village green. We pass by a few 
more turns of the river, and behold the lordly, 
old, gray castle, with its ancient woods and spa- 
cious park. More of lovely and interesting variety 
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might be found, surely, in this eo 
among the mountains of Switzerland, 
imagine, as Garve says, in his essay on 
scenery, that the first view of Mont 
with morning or evening light, while 
lie in darkness all around, must be 
impressive ; but come, build-your 
in sight of the mountain: then you will » lie 
such scenery will last, for a life-time, ag : 
this of a humbler character, where, by following 
the windings of a river, or crossing over hills of 
moderate altitudes, you may, every day, meet with 
some sweet surprise in the discovery of some se. 
questered beauty. I should already say that, is 
the proportion of various scenery to the extent.of 
the country, England excels Germany, and, in. 
deed, every country on the Continent of which | 
know any thing. And, as yet, I have seen nothi 

of the south. I know nothing of the rich plainsin 
the midland counties—nothing of the gently-syelj. | 
ing hills of Kent and Surrey—nothing of the righ 
valleys and bold hills of Devonshire, 

As I came along, the blue hills of Westmon. 
land, which Wordsworth has made the most poeti- 
cal of the English counties, invited me westwani, 
and now I am in Penrith, a town clean and neat, 
Here I am, with fine weather and blue mountging 
around me, wishing that you were with me, dear 
Frihling. I am busy in the inn studying a“ Guide 
to the Lakes,” and making out for myself alittle 
map (not mathematically correct you may guess) 
as I can always remember what I have dome’ better 
than what I have merely seen. 

And now health and peace to you all in Dre 
den and thereabouts: and believe me, the thought 
that will give a charm to my solitary ramble 
through this country is, that I shall, some day, 
meet you again in Bambergh or in “Stake 
Mannheim,” as Goethe calls it. Adieu! 

Oswatp Herssn 
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Contributions, Biographical, Literary, and Philosophical, 
to the Eclectic Review. By John Foster. Author of 
Essays on Decision of Character, &c. &c. Two vols. 
8vo, pp. 1097. London: Ward & Co. 


Fo.i.ow1ne the example of Lord Jeffrey, Mr. T. B. 
Macaulay, the Rev. Sydney Smith, and other distin- 
guished reviewers, a friend of the late Mr. Foster has 
here presented the world with a selection from the con- 
tributions of that eminent person to the Eclectic Review, 
during a period of upwards of thirty years. The busi- 
ness of the anonymous editor has been confined ex- 
clusively to the selection of reviews meriting to be 
preserved, and the omission of unimportant passages. 
Had Mr. Foster himself given these papers to the world 
he might not only have added many finishing touches, 
but have cut away more severely,—and we have little 
doubt that he would in several instances have modified 
his judgments on mere matters of taste and opinion. The 
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“an antidote to the irreligious spirit which then 
vaded the periodical press of the country.” Mr. Foster 
was connected with it from the year after its comment 
ment; and, with frequent and long intervals of silent, 
that connexion subsisted till 1839, when his advan 
age, and the impaired state of his health, together. 

the high standard he had formed of the degree of es- 


cellence required in this species of composition, compelled 


him to cease his meritorious labours. pap 
riod he had contributed 128 articles to the 4¥ 

which 59 are preserved in these volumes. Theyane 
a very miscellaneous character, though the topies 
either grave, or those which the critic — 
quired to be treated with gravity and beto T 
Among the more remarkable of the papers are, Wes,’ 
the Life of Dr. Blair, and Characteristics of hit 


Fox’s History of James the Second, Ch 
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"James Fox, Macdiarmid’s British ‘Statesmem "7, = 
Eclectic Review was begun in 1805, avowedly to furnish Sermons, Memoirs of Paley, Sydney Smith's 
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ganazworth’s Ecclesiastical Biography, The Private 
greapondence of Dr. Benjamin Franklin, Coleridge’s 
pants Life of the Rev. George Whitefield, Grattan’s 

yes Memoirs of John Horne Tooke, Chalmers’s 


gaieaoniical Discourses, &c. &e. 

‘gre reviews of works of a more imaginative or 
pn it which we are not sure that Mr. Foster was 
* ~dertake. We may illustrate our meaning by 
j Southey’s Curse of Kehama, and Miss Edge- 

' of Fashionable Life. Mr. Foster’s best 
aus are those written on subjects congenial to his 
wi wind and views. He is not only less indulgent and 

when discussing the Sermons of the Rev. Sydney 
sith and the character of John Horne Tooke, than 
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tent. of gun discoursing of Paley, Chalmers, and Whitefield, 
nd, in- ya, a8 we think, less discriminating and just. The re- 
which | yews, which are most free from sectarian bias, are not 
nothing py far the most numerous, buat the most valuable. 
lains in fey are those in which the Christian philosopher com- 
y -sWell- . triumphs over the unconscious bias which some- 
the rich gars becomes visible in the strictures of this excellent 

; There is nothing in these reviews which we 
stmore- gater of more value than the high standard of public 
st: poeti- gality which the writer fixes and upholds, which 
-stward, gaatrongly out in his papers on Charles James Fox, 
nd neat, gi bis'articles on Macdiarmid’s British Statesmen and 
yuntsins qDejamin Franklin. These contain the fundamental 
me, dear iples of a Christian code of morals for statesmen. 
“ Guide fusing passages bearing direct reference to this point, 
F alittle wélect, as a specimen of these reviews, the follow- 
y guess,) ig remarks on the public and personal character of 
ne better frsklin. 

Ina general moral estimate of his qualities, insince- 
in Dres ity would seem to find very little place. His principles 
thought spear'to have borue a striking correspondence, in sim- 

ratibles gity, directness, and decision, to the character of his 


méerstanding. Credit may be given him for having, 
life, very rarely prosecuted any purpose which 
did not deliberately approve ; and his manner of pro- 
wation was distinguished, as far as appears, by a plain 
mesty in the choice of means, by a contempt of artifice 
‘ad petty devices, by a calm inflexibility, and by a 
pater confidence of success than is usually combined 
wth so clear and extended a foresight of the difficulties; 
~nt indeed that foresight of the difficulties might jus- 
ify lis confidence of the adaptation of his measures for 
aeuntering them. 
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He appears to have possessed an almost invincible | 
eltommand, which bore him through all the nego- | 


tations, strifes with ignorance, obstinacy, duplicity, and 
rest and through tiresome delays and un- 
cidents, with a sustained firmness, which pre- 

wed tohim in all cases the most advantageous exercise 
“lisfsculties, and with a prudence of deportment be- 
Jai the attainment of the most disciplined adepts in 
a political intrigue and court-practice. He was 
ue, indeed, of feeling an intense indignation, which 
sont in full expression in some of the letters, re- 
tothe character of the English government, as 

: in its policy toward America. This bitter 
Mation is the most unreservedly disclosed in some 
confidential correspondence with David Hartley, 
uish member of parliament, a personal friend of 
"4 * constant advocate, to a measured extent, of 
Saaericans, and a sort of self-offered, clandestine, 
*Witly recognized medium for a kiad of understand- 
‘Bal tome critical periods, between the English go- 
4 mt and Dr. Franklin, without costing the ministers 
pMMescension of official intercourse and inquiry. 
iterative passages have a corrosive energy, by 
. & force of mind and of justice, which perfectly 
Maj all appearance of littleness and mere temper 
“Mdignation. It is the dignified character of Cato 
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or Aristides. . . « His predominant passion 
appears to have been a love of the useful. The useful 


was to him the summum bonwa, the supreme fair, the 
sublime and beautiful, which it may not perhaps be. ex- 
travagant to believe he was in quest of every week for 
half a century, in w t place or study, or practical 
undertaking. No ent was'too plain or humble 
for him to occupy himself in for this purpose ; and in 
affairs of the most ambitious order this was still syste- 
matically his object. Whether, in directing the con- 
structing of chimneys or of constitutions, lecturing on 
the saving of candles or on the economy of Satunt re- 
venues, he was still intent on the same end, the question 
always being how to obtain the most of solid tangible 
advantage by the plainest and easiest means. There has 
rarely been a mortal, of high intelligence and flattering 
fame, on whom the pomps of life were so powerless. On 
him were completely thrown away the oratorical and 
poetical heroies about glory, of whieh herdics it was 
enough that he easily perceived the intention or effect to 
be, to explode all sober truth and substantial good, and 
to impel men, at the very best of the matter, through 
some career of vanity, but commonly through mischief, 
slaughter, and devastation, in mad pursuit of what 
amounts at last, if attained, to some certain quantity of 
noise, and empty show, and intoxicated transient elation. 
He was so far an admirable spirit for acting the Mentor 
to a young republic. It will not be his fault if the citi- 
zens of America shall ever become so servile to European 
example, as to think a multitude of supernumerary 
places, enormous salaries, and a factitious economy of 
society, a necessary security or decoration of that political 
liberty which they enjoy in pre-eminence above every 
nation on earth. In these letters of their patriarch and 
philosopher, they will be amply warned, by repeated 
and emphatical representations, of the desperate mis- 
chief of a political system in which the public resources 
shall be expended in a way to give the government both 
the interest and the means to corrupt the people. 





In speaking of Franklin’s official correspondence it is 
said— 


The political portion (the larger portion) of this cor- 
respondence, will be a valuable addition to the mass of 
lessons and documents which might have been supposed 
long since sufficient to disenchant all thinking men of 
their awful reverence for state mystery, and cabinet 
wisdom, and ministerial integrity, and senatorial inde- 
pendence. ... . Great admiration is due to 
the firm, explicit, and manly tone, with which he meets 
the inquiries, the insidious propositions, or the hinted 
| menaces, of the hostile government and its agents ; to 
the patience with which he encounters the same over- 
tures, and attempted impositions, in a succession of 
varied forms; to the coolness and clearness with which 
he sometimes discusses, and the dignified contempt with 
which he sometimes spurns. Very many of the political 
letters afford examples. 





Mr. Foster maintains to the utmost the right of se- 
verely scrutinizing and judging the conduct of men in 
| power. He makes no allowance for what is delicately 
called “the difficulties of office.” He contends that— 


| So long as men are pressing as urgently into the ave- 
nues of place and power as ever the genteel rabble of 
the metropolis have pushed and crowded into the play- 
house to see the new actor, and so long as a most violent 
conflict is maintained between those who are in power 
and those who want to supplant them, we think states- 
men form by eminence the class of persons, to whose 
characters both the contemporary examiner and the his- 
torian are not only authorized, but in ear pne to ad- 
minister justice in its utmost rigour, wit one 

of extenuation. While forcing their way tae yt mo 
in the state, and while maintaining the Piss once 
acquired, they are apprised, or might and should be ap- 
prised, of the nature of the responsibility, and it is cer- 
tain they are extremely well apprised of the privi- 
leges. They know that the public welfare, depends, 
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in too great a degree, on their conduct, and that 
the people have a natural instinctive prejudice in 
favour of their leaders, and are disposed to confide to 
the utmost extent. They know that a measure of im- 
punity unfortunate for the public is enjoyed by states- 
men, their very station affording the means both of 
concealment and defence for their delinquencies. They 
know that in point of emolument they are more than 
paid from the labours of the people for any services 
they render ; and that they are not bestowing any par- 
ticular favour on the country by holding their offices, as 
there are plenty of men, about as able and as good as 
themselves, ready to take their places if they would 
abdicate them. When to all this is added the acknow- 
ledged fact that the majority of this class of men have 
trifled with their high responsibility, and taken criminal 
advantage of their privileges, we can have no patience 
to hear of any claims for a special indulgence of charity, 
in reading and judging the actions of statesmen. 

On the ground of morality in the abstract, separately 
from any consideration of the effect of his representa- 
tions, the biographer of statesmen is bound to a very 
strict application of the rules of justice, since these men 
constitute, or at least belong to, the uppermost class of 
the inhabitants of the earth. They have stronger in- 
ducements arising from situation, than other men, to be 
solicitous for the rectitude of their conduct ; their sta- 
tion has the utmost advantage for commanding the assis- 
tance of whatever illumination a country contains ; they 
see on the large scale the effect of all the grand prin- 
ciples of action ; they make laws for the rest of mankind, 
and they direct the execution of justice. Ifthe eternal 
laws of morality are to be applied with a soft and le- 
nient hand in the trial and judgment of such an order 
of men, it will not be worth while to apply them at all 
to the subordinate classes of mankind ; as a morality 
that exacts but little where the means and the responsi- 
bility are the greatest, would betray itself to contempt 
by pretending to sit in solemn judgment on the humbler 
subjects of its authority. The laws of morality should 
operate, like those of nature, in the most palpable man- 
ner on the largest substances. 

Another reason for the rigid administration of justice 
to the characters of men that have been high in the 
state, is to secure the utility of history, or rather to 
preserve it from becoming to the last degree immoral 
and noxious. For since history is almost entirely occu- 
pied with the actions of this class of men, and for the 
much greater part with their vices and their crimes, and 
the calamitous consequences, it is easy to see that a 
softened mode of awarding justice to these characters 
will turn the whole force of history to the effect of de- 
praving our moral principles, by partially conciliating 
both our feelings and judgments to those hateful courses 
of action, of which we are already very much too tole- 


rant in consequence of being from our childhood fami- | 


liarized to the view of them, in every account of the 
past and present state of the world. And in this way 
we are inclined to think that history has actually been, 
on the whole, the enemy of morality. Its readers will 
have too light an impression of the atrocity of great 
crimes and great criminals. Great crimes constitute so 
large a proportion of the historian’s materials for con- 
structing splendid exhibitions, that if he does not in- 
sensibly become almost partial to them, as a general does 
to a band of the most cruel savages whose ferocity he 
has repeatedly employed to obtain his victories, his 
hatred admits at least a certain softening of literary in- 
terest ; and in many a glowing description of enormous 
wickedness, we fancy we see the hand of the painter or 
poet rather than the moral censor. 


Throughout the reviews Mr. Foster has scattered cri- 
tical remarks on the style of eminent modern writers 
while animadverting on their works. 
his literary taste and acumen we shall copy out one or 
two of these, and begin with Coleridge ; the remarks on 


sopher’s disciple, Mr. De Quincey. 
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He (Coleridge) repeatedly avows, that it ; tess } 
object to teach truth in its most special and 
form, and in its detailed application, than to 

into view and certainty a number of grand os 
principles, to become the lights of judgment, on ap 
less variety of icular subjects. . . x 
abstruseness often unavoidable in the pure intellecteal 
enunciation of a principle, pre¥ails in an yneme. 
degree, in the present work, through the practical illne 
trations—even when the matter of those illustrations 
consists of very familiar facts. The ideas em 
explain the mode of the relation between the facts tad 
the principle, are sometimes of such extreme tenn; 

to make a reader who is anxious to comp Any 
unaccustomed to abstraction, feel as if he were def, 

by nearly one whole faculty, some power of inte 

sight or tact with which he perceives the author to be 
endowed,—for there is something that every where com. 
pels him to give the author credit for thinking with great 
acuteness, even when he is labouring in vain to refine 
his own conceptions into any state that can place him jy 
real communication with the author’s mind. The guy. 
| passing subtlety of that mind is constantly d 

_ the most unobvious relations, and detecting the mos 
| Veiled aspects of things, and pervading their substance ig 
quest of whatever is most latent in their nature, This 
extreme subtlety is the cause of more than one kind of 
difficulty to the reader. Its necessary consequence jg 
that refinement of observation on which we have 80 pro- 
lixly remarked ; but it has another consequence, the 
less or greater degree of which depended on the author's 
choice. He has suffered it continually to retard hg 
































or divert him from, the straightforward line of 
to his object. He enters on a train of argum 
observations to determine a given question. Head 
vances one acute thought, and another, and another: 
but by this time he perceives among these which we 
may call the primary thoughts, so many secondaries— 
so many bearings, distinctions, and analogies—so ma 
ideas starting sideways from the main line of thought— 
so many pointings towards subjects infinitely remote— 
that, in the attempt to seize and fix in words these se- 
condary thoughts, he will often suspend for a good while 
the progress toward the intended point. Thus each 
thought that was to have been only one thought, and 
have transmitted the reader’s mind immediately forward 
to the next in order and in advance, becomes an exteed- 
ingly complex combination of thoughts, almost a disser- 
tation in miniature : and thus our journey to the assigned 
point (if indeed we are carried so far, which is not always 
the case) becomes nothing less than a visit of euriow 
inspection to every garden, manufactory, museum, 
antiquity, situated near the road, throughout its whole 
length. Hence too it often happens, that the transitions 
are not a little perplexing. The transition directly from 
one primary thought as we venture to call it, in the tram 
to the next, might be very easy: we might see mos 
perfectly how, in natural logic, the one was 
with the other, or led to it : but when we have to pas 
to this next principal thought in the train, from some 
divergent and remote accessory of the former 
idea, we feel that we have lost the due bearing of the 
preceding part of the train, by being brought in such # 
indirect way to the resumption of it. 

We next select a few of Mr Foster’s remarks on the 
style of the once famous Dr. Blair, which may be com 
sidered as the antipodes of the rich, redundant, and i 


voluted manner of Coleridge. 
In the first place, with respect to the language, We" 


the selection of words is proper enough, the jem 
of them in the sentence is often in the utmost 



































As specimens of | °r spoken style, which is the proper 
_ for popular addresses, if not for all the 


| stiff and artificial. It is hardly possible to depart tar 
| ther from any resemblance to what 18 called a pare 


. °°" | itself into words, by a free, instantancous, and 
whose style are equally applicable to that of the philo- | 


in that 
| it is pretty apparent there was a good deal 












diction at all 






Instead of the thought 


prose composition. 







unconscious action, and passing 











in getting ready proper cases and trusses, of 
; bat carefully measured lengths and figures, to 
thoughts into, as they came out, in very slow 
each of them cooled and stiffened to numb- 


4 
4 a 


| so long to be dressed. Take, for example, 
sentences as these : “Great has been the corrap- 
: world in every age. Sufficient ground there 
« bw the ints made by serious observers, at all 
of abounding iniquity and folly.” “ For rarely, or 
iggld age contemned, unless when, by vice or folly, 
es itself contemptible.” “ Vain, nay often dan- 
youthful enterprises, if not conducted by 
a ce.” “If dead to these calls, you already 
in slothful inaction,’ &c. There is also a per- 
aaal recurrence of a form of the sentence, which might 
ip occasional y graceful, or tolerable, when very sparing- 
, but it is extremely unpleasing when it comes 
. we mean that construction in which the quality 
geandition of the agent or subject, is expressed first, 
gi the agent or subject itself is put to bring up the lat- 
wdause. For instance, * Pampered by continual in- 
iaigence, all our passions will become mutinous and 
ysistrong.” “Practised in the ways of men, they are 
a ito be suspicious of design and fraud,” &c. “ Injured 
aoppressed by the world, he looks up to a judge who 
gii vindicate his cause.” ; 

In the second place, there is no texture in the compo- 
dim. The sentences appear often like a series of little 
aieyendent propositions, each satisfied with its own 
jstinct meaning, and capable of being placed in a diffe- 
mat part of the train, without injury to any mutual con- 
wun, or ultimate purpose of the thoughts. The ideas 
wate to the subject generally, without specifically re- 
ing to one another. They all, if we may so speak, 
gantate to one centre, but have no mutual attraction 
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aa samg themselves. The mind must often dismiss en- 
h te the idea in one sentence, in order to proceed to 
ed dutin the next ; instead of* feeling that the second, 
distinct, yet necessarily retains the first still in 
br ad, and partly derives its force from it ; and that they 
ate whcontribute, in connexion with several more sen- 
oe waees, to form a grand complex scheme of thought, each 
‘while diem producing a far greater effect, as a part of the 
1 aa enbination, than it would have done asa little thought 
nd to moding alone. The consequence of this defect is, that 
rward & emphasis of the sentiment and the crisis or conclu- 
reed: tof the argument comes nowhere ; since it cannot be 
disser- aay single insulated thought, and there is not mutual 
signed byadence and co-operation enough to produce any 
always mbined result. Nothing is proved, nothing is enforced, 
nvious whing is taught, by a mere accumulation of self-evi- 
m, and iat propositions, most of which are necessarily trite, 
“whole wisme of which, when they are so many, must be 
sitions wal. With a few exceptions, this appears to us to be 
y from Sdaracter of these sermons. 
en We meant to have given the remarks on the style of 
nected wither popular modern divine, but, on after-thought, we 
to pass ™ them as somewhat hypercritical, if not captious, 
n some “imbstitute the subjoined remarks on the blemishes 
ne ‘t.Chalmers in his Astronomical Discourses. 
mech 3° Oa the merely literary character of his composition 
Widall content ourselves with a very few words. We 
on. the “st dissemble that we wish he would put his style 
‘strongly alterative discipline. No readers can 
be eat sensible to its glow and richness of colouring, 
and i- ite not unfrequent happy combinations of words ; 


Sihere is no denying that it is guilty of a rhetorical 
Wh, 8 sonorous pomp, a “ showy sameness :” a want, 
Geir, of simplicity and flexibility; withal a perverse 
4 povoking grotesqueness, a frequent descent, strik- 
Qsemgruous with the prevailing elatedness of tone, 
| tata colloquialism, and all together an unpar- 
MMe license of strange phraseology. The number of 
and fantastic, and we may fairly say barbarous 

t might be transcribed, is most unconscion- 

4 style needs a strong hand of reform ; and 

may be assured it contains life and soul 
tudure the most unrelenting process of cor- 


te 
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rection, the most compulsory trials to change its form, 
without hazard of extinguishing its spirit. 

The style of the reviewer is remarkably free from all the 
faults which he has pointed out, though, if he has avoided 
the blemishes of these authors, he also wants their peculiar 
beauties; nor is he distinguished by any thing of the glow 
and brilliancy of diction which have rendered the essays 
of some contemporary feviewers the most remarkable 
compositions of our time. Mr. Foster’s style, like his 
intellect, is more logical than rhetorical; and his clear 
and masculine thoughts, moving vigorously straightfor- 
ward to the main object in view, readily clothe them- 
selves in precise, appropriate, and not inharmonious 
language. 

Mr. Foster’s reviews of books written by able men, 
upon subjects which deeply interested his own feelings, 
from his earnest conviction of their awful import, are 
those in which he has displayed not only the most sym- 
pathy, but the greatest power. Among these are his 
reviews of Paley, for whose understanding and eminent 
services to the best interests of Christianity he appears 
to have entertained respect amounting to veneration. 
Of Paley he says,— 


We regard this book in the light of an invitation to 
attend the funeral of one of the most powerful advocates 
that ever defended the best cause. And if our regret 
were to be in proportion either to the value of the life 
which has terminated, or to the consideration of how 
many instances of such talent so happily applied may be 
expected hereafter, it would be scarcely less deep than 
that which we feel for the loss of our most valued 
friends. But the regret is not required to correspond to 
this latter consideration ; because the Christian world 
does not absolutely need a numerous succession of such 
men. It has been the enviable lot of here and there a 
favoured individual, to do some one important thing so 
well, that it shall never need to be done again ; and we 
regard Dr. Paley’s writings on the Evidences of Christi- 
anity as of so signally decisive a character, that we 
could be content to let them stand as the essence and the 
close of the great argument on the part of its believers ; 
and should feel no despondency or chagrin, if we could 
be prophetically certified that such an efficient Christian 
reasoner would never henceforward arise. We should 


| consider the grand fortress of proof as now raised and 


finished,—the intellectual capitol of that empire which 
is destined to leave the widest boundaries attained by 
the Roman very far behind. ; . , . 

If a strong solicitude is felt to put an end, in the 
shortest time possible, to all doubts respecting the au- 


| thority of the Christian religion, the very first duty, next 


to that of imploring sincerity and illumination from 
Heaven, is to study the works of this author. 


From the article on Paley’s Sermons we extract this 
sound canon, laid down in pointing out what he deemed 
a defect in these discourses,— 


The general rule for preachers will always continue to 
be, that since the instructor and the persons instructed 
have just the same momentous interest in the concerns 
of religion, he ought to exhibit and enforce with the 
utmost zeal, what they ought to receive with the deepest 
emotions of conscience and the most earnest aspirations 
for the divine mercy. Notwithstanding the seriousness 
of these sermons, and notwi ing he a disap- 
prove, on account of its formality, the method of always 
closing religious discourses by a distinct application of 
the subject to the conscience and the passions, every 
pious reader will feel a great deficiency of the requisite 
zeal, on the part of the preacher, in shortened and 
inanimate conelusions of these discourses. It will be 
felt as if the Christian advocate cared not how soon or 
how tamely he dismissed the subject, as if he dismissed 
it without having become more partial to it while un- 
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folding and recommending it, as if he had no tendency | ments of Whitefield. 
to fall inte a prolonged expostulation in its favour, as if | strictly intellectual, as all discerning readers of h 


he had no expectation that his discourse should produce 


any effect, and as if he felt but little of either sadness or _as also all those who coincide with Whitefield in religious 


indignation to think it would fail. 

Some readers may not be prepared for what is said 
below upon Paley, though we apprehend it contains in 
part the secret of Mr. Foster's admiration of this eminent 
person, the warmth of whose piety has been sometimes 
questioned, from that absence of any thing approaching 
to mysticism, which distinguishes even his most devo- 
tional compositions. 

In some passages, the theory of the divine operations 
on the mind appears to us to go very nearly the whole 
length of the doctrine denominated Calvinistic, particu- 
larly when the Doctor adverts to the sudden conversion 
of very wicked men. On this topic he speaks in much 


stronger terms than are probably ever heard from the | 


greater number of the pulpits of our Established Church; 
in such terms, indeed, as from any other man would be 
deemed most methodistical and fanatical. He expresses 
(and every page of the book bears the most perfect marks 
of sincerity) his delight and his thankfulness to Heaven, 
on account of those instances of a sudden change of mind 
and character,—in consequence, perhaps of hearing a 
sermon, or reading a passage of the Bible, or hearing 
some casual observation,—which many official divines 
are attempting to scout, in language of ridicule or ran- 
cour, as the freaks or fancies of a pernicious enthusiasm. 
The Doctor had too much of the spirit of a true philo- 
sopher, to reject an important class of facts in forming 
his theory ; and too little of the bigot, to be indignant 
that notorious sinners should become devout Christians 
and virtuous citizens,because they became so in the mode 
and the precincts of Methodism. 


One of the most remarkable papers in these volumes, 
as elucidatory of some of the writer’s peculiar views, is 
his critique on Gillies’s Life of Whitefield. He sets out 
by stating that he had often vainly wished that a philo- 
sophical Christian had written a life of this extraordi- 


nary man. After indulging in some latitude of specula- | 


tion on the adequate accomplishment of the imagined 
task, pointing out its requirements and difficulties, he 
thus proceeds,— 

Sach a biographer, finding, we presume, as a philoso- 
pher, a vast proportion of effect beyond what could be 
explained by the talents of the agent, taken at their 


highest possible estimate, and combined with all that | 


could be deemed favourable in the circumstances of the 
times, would, as a Christian, assign as the paramount 
cause, the intervention of an extraordinary influence 
from Heaven, giving an efficacy to the operation of the 
human agent, incomparably beyond any natural power 
of its faculties and exertions. And indeed what would 
the judgment of that man be worth, who, even viewing 
the case merely as a philosopher, should fail or refuse to 
recognize a divine agency in the change of a multitude 
of profane and wicked men, into religious and virtuous 
ones, by means so simple as Whitefield’s plain addresses 
to their dull or perverted understandings, their insensible 
consciences, and their depraved passions’ A man who 
professes to philosophize on human nature, ought to have 
some way of accounting for such facts, when brought 


before him on competent evidence, and in great numbers. | 


And what a landable philosophy it would be, that should 
find such facts to be quite according to the general 
principles, and the ordinary course of human nature ? 
or, acknowledging them not to be so, should either care- 
lessly attribute them to chance, or should virtually re- 
vive, for a new and higher application, the old notion 
of ocenlt qualities? As if the cast off rags and broken 
implements of antiquated physics, were quite good 
enough for the service of the philosophy of mind, morals, 
and religion. 

These slight remarks are made with any other pur- 
pose in the world, than that of depreciating the endow- 
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| writings must do, as very mode : — 
g . y rate; and while holding, 
| faith hold, that an energy indefinitely superior to 
of any or all the powers he exerted, was evinced in the 
success which attended him; we have all the admirat; 
which it can seem little better than idly gratuitous to 
_ profess, of those extraordinary qualifications whieh = 
displayed in the sacred cause, — qualifications which 
| were adapted, even according to the common Principles 
| of human nature, to excite a very great sensation. “a 
cording to the testimony of all his hearers that have left 
_ memorials of him, or that still survive to describe bins 
he had an energy and happy combination of the passions. 
so very extraordinary as to constitute a commanding 
| species of sublimity of chararter. In their swell, thei 
| fluctuations, their very turbulence, these passions go 
faithfully followed the nature of the subject, and with 
| such irresistible evidence of being utterly clear of aj) 
| design of oratorical management, that they bore all the 
' dignity of the subject along with them, and never ap- 
| peared, in their most ungovernable emotions, either ex. 
travagant or ludicrous to. any but minds of the coldest 
| or profanest order. They never, like the violent ebuili- 
| tions of mere temperament, confounded his ideas, but on 
' the contrary, had the effect of giving those ideas a dis. 
| tinct and matchlessly vivid enouncement : insomuch that 
_ ignorant and half-barbarous men often seemed, in a way 
which amazed even themselves, to understand Christian 
| truths on their first delivery. Some of them might have 
_ heard, and they had heard as unmeaning sounds, similar 
ideas expressed in the church service ; but in White- 
| field’s preaching they seemed to strike on their minds in 
fire and light. His delivery, if that could be spoken of as 
_athing distinguishable from that energy which inflamed 
_ his whole being, was confessedly oratorical in the highest 
degree of the highest sense of the term. It varied 
through all the feelings, and gave the most natural and 
emphatic expression of them all. He had, besides, 
| great presence of mind in preaching, and the utmost 
| aptitude to take advantage of attending circumstances, 
| and even the incidents of the moment. 
His display of unparalleled energy was uniformly ae- 
_ companied by irresistible evidence—in the perfectly in- 
| artificial character of his signs of passion-—in the ex- 
| hausting frequency and interminable prosecution of his 
labours—in the courage and hazard in which some of 
| them were ventured on—in the complete renunciation, 
| which such a course plainly involved, of all views of 
emolument and preferment—and in his forbearance to 
attempt, to any material extent, any thing like an or- 
| ganized sectarian system of co-operation,—irresistible 
evidence,that his unceasing exertion,that his persuasions, 
his expostulations, his vehemence, his very indignation, 
were all inspirited by a perfectly genuine and unqueneh- 
able zeal for the Christian cause, and the eternal welfare 
of men ; and our unhappy nature is yet not so totally 
perverse, but that this will always make a great impres- 
sion on the multitude. 

Again, it was, by the constitution of human nature, 
great luxury, in spite of the pain, to have the mind 80 
roused and stimulated, the passions so agitated. For 
the sake of this, even religion, evangelical religion, 
would be endured for a little while; and great numbers 
who were inveigled by this mere love of strong excite- 
ment to endure religion a little while, were happily * 
effectually caught, that they could never afterwards €B- 
dure life without religion. 

According to all testimony, the ministry of the ma 
tional church was at that time generally such as to g1¥®- 
with respect, at least, to the excitement of attention, ® 
tenfold effect to the preaching of Whitefield. 


Though we cannot help feeling that asa phil i 
Christian essayist Foster occupies loftier ground than 3 
a miscellaneous reviewer, we cordially welcome these 
remains as a valuable addition to those critical. writing? 
which expand and invigorate, while they panfy - 


' moral and intellectual nature. 
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Political Philosophy. wy Henry Lord Brougham, 


Member of the Royal Academy of Naples. Part II. 

Of Democracy, Mixed Monarchy. Svo, pp. 426. Lon- 

don: Charles Knight, & Co. 

The publication of this volume completes a work which 
will long remain not more a monument of the genius 
and knowledge of its author than of his unequalled power 


and facility in putting an immense quantity of Man’s | 


highest Work through his hands. If Lord Brougham’s 
eode of the philosophies and forms of government should, 


from a combination of untoward circumstances, fail to | 
be fully appreciated in his own time, it is not less cer- | 
tain, that it will form the text-book, and, in a great | 


measure, the directory of all future statesmen, whether 
of this country or foreign nations. The subject matter 
of the present volume, Democracy and Mixed Monarchy, 
must render it the most important of the series, inde- 
pendently of the universal knowledge displayed, and the 
copiousness and richness of the illustrations brought to 
hear upon it. Feudal aristocracies and pure despo- 
tisms have not fallen to pieces in Europe to be built up in 





America. The tendencies of every civilized community | 


} 

are highly democratic, hence the interest of the discus- ; 

| who affect to see only anarchy and coufusion as the con- 
} 

| 


sions here raised upon Representative and Democratic 


forms of government. Though Lord Brougham’s work | 
eoncerns all mankind, much of the present portion of it | 


bears an especial reference to our own institutions. On 
the deficiencies of our representative system he has pro- 
wulgated much sound doctrine, worthy of the best days of 


Henry Brougham. Of this, limited as is our space, we | 


mast lay before our readers two pithy passages. The 
first is on the qualification test of our electoral system. 


The exclusion which our test efiects of some most 
meritorious and valuable membersof society, is a grievous 
evil, and affords a very strong objection to it. All lodgers 
and boarders, all who have no house of their own, are 


E.R.6., Member of the National Institute of France, 


of the people at large ; the latter upon our distrust of 


exeluded from the borough representation. The most | 


ingenious artisans ; the men whose expertness and in- 
dustry are the props of our commercial greatness ; almost 
all who have carried the arts to so great perfection as 
rivals the finest performances of any age or country ; the 
whole body of our mercantile navy, of those whose lives 


are spent in driving our vast commerce, braving all | 
dangers by their firmness, and overcoming all difficulties | 


bytheir matchless skill ; most of our literary and scientific 
men, of those whose unwearied labours illustrate their 


_cribed to the qualification, a good choice of representa- 


eomtry and adorn their age, and elevate their race — | 


ail are disfranchised by a law formed for the avowed 
parpose of drawing the line between ignorance and in- 
telligence. No doubt it does draw the line, and it leaves 
information on the excluded coast. 

sut there is a very serious objection to any qualifica- 
tion which depends on property alone. If, as has been 
already stated, it is low, no test is afforded of respecta- 
bility ; and if it is too high, vast numbers are excluded. 
ln trath, the low qualification which admits the greater 
tumber, is wholly objectionable on the principle upon 
Whieh alone all such tests rest; and it either should be 


_fere with the rights of property, throw all public burdens 


much higher, when it would create an oligarchy —or it | 


ld be much lower, when it would cease to be a 
(Walification at all either for good or for evil. The 


mischief of a low qualification is not to be denied or got | 


rer. It creates a set of men in every place, limited in 
tumber, who have the sole possession of the elective 
night, and who are thus set up as marks singled out for 
arts of the dealer in corruption. There seems no 

; on to expect that any legislative measure or any 
Jdicia! severity will ever apply an effectual cure to this 
ng evil. As long as the place of representative is 
*object of all men’s ambition, many wealthy persons 
ll seek it by means of bribery ; and their zealous 


ds will bribe where themselves might be disposed 
YOL. XIL—NO. CXXVIII. 
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to refuse an honour so purchased. As long.as the means 
| of corruption are possessed, and are thus applied, small 
| constituencies will be the victims of the temptations 
afforded ; and the only real remedy is greatly extending 
the number of voters, or, if that is impossible, greatly 
increasing the size of the electoral districts into which 
the country is divided. If we retain a superstitious 
veneration for the names of those districts ; if we cannot 
bear to see a new division of the kingdom for political 
purposes ; if our old loeal associations are too powerful 
to suffer the outrage of such changes —it is all very well, 
and we gratify our romantic feelings ; but then, let us 
not shut our eyes to the price which we pay for this 
sentimental indulgence ; it is the perpetuation of the 
| most corrupt practices by which a free people can be 
debased and degraded ; and the spreading of an immora- 
lity so glaring, that the lovers of liberty itself are fain 
| to doubt whether popular government may not really be 
bought too dear at such a cost as the sacrifice of public 
virtue. 

It deserves to be further considered by those who are 
so friendly to exclusion, and so desirous of “ walking in 
the old paths,” that qualifications are an invention of 
| after times, having had no place in the original consti- 
tution of this country, or indeed of any country which 
early in the feudal history adopted the system of general 
| assemblies, 

Our next extract may tend to allay the alarms of those 



























































sequences of any important extension of the suffrage, or 
of universal suffrage. 

What then is the advantage of a legitimate kind 
sought for in a qualification,_ and honestly sought fer, 

-not for the purpose of individually aiding the schemes 
of the other orders, but of fairly working out the prin- 
ciple of the government ! It is confined to these two 
particulars, the securing a better choice of represeuta- 
tives, and the preventing corruption. ‘The former con- 
sideration depends upon our distrust of the intelligence 


their virtue ; and both upon our distrust of the influence 
which the more intelligent, more virtuous classes can 
exercise over the inferior members of society. As for 
the pretence that confusion or riot or any kind of dis- 
order, or even the least inconvenience could result from 
the utmost extension of the franchise, no one can now 
afiect to be influenced by it. The representative prin- 
ciple at once precludes the possibility of any sueh mis- 
chief, because it enables us to subdivide the voters in 
any degree required by the convenience of the public. 
Let us therefore consider the only real advantages as- 


tives, and a check to corruption. 

Some reasoners have assumed that if all the people 
were to elect, the classes who are without any property, 
being the most numerous, would overpower the proprie- 
tary classes, and return representatives who would inter- 


upon its owners, perhaps decree its confiscation and 
division. ‘This assumes first a grosser degree of igno- 
rance aid thoughtlessness than can well be supposed in 
the people of any civilized commuuity, who must know 
that the only security of society, and the best security 
for the labourers themselves, arises from the security of 
proprietary rights. But it also assumes that there is to 
be a union of the working classes all over the @ountry in 
order to return this majority. Then if they are likely 
to combine for the purpose of indirectly effecting the 
confiscation of property, why do they not now combine 
for the purpose of seizing upon it directly! For as- 
surediy they possess this power in every country, and 
yet in none is there any more alarm felt respecting such 
a measure, than there is an apprehension of the horses 
in the country combining to kick, or the oxen to gore 
men to death. — Again, the argument assumes that the 
other orders of the state are to remain passive spectators 
of the measures of spoliation, and neither to exert them- 
selves before they are adopted, nor to reject them after- 
wards when they are presented for their ate il . 
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Lastly, the argument assumes that wealth, rank, talents, 


learning, virtue, are to have no influence whatever in | 


determining the choice of the common people, who are. 


supposed to be so inferior in all these qualities, and who 
assuredly are so in some of them ; whereas many persons 
have fears of a totally different kind, and dread their 
being too much under the sway of their superiors. I 
well remember, when I said to the late Duke of Bedford 
that his zeal for Parliamentary Reform was all the more 
creditable to him because it was so disinterested, he 
having then four close seats and two others which were 
almost secure: “Not so very disinterested,” was his 
reply ; “for I doubt not I should influence the return of 
a considerably greater number of members if the suffrage 
was universal” — which, however, he did not altogether 
approve. The truth is that the alarms of those who ex- 
pect a new set of men to be chosen were the whole 
people instead of a sixth part of them, as at present, 


represented in Parliament, are founded upon a profound 
ignorance of human nature, and of the relations in which | 


men stand to each other in every social system. 


A volume, announced as forthcoming at Christmas, is | 
to be devoted to the application of the principles unfolded | 


in Lord Brougham’s system, to the several constitutions 


of Great Britain, France, America, and the Netherlands. | 
. for Rome cannot be surpassed in the flavour cf her 


Essays on Natural History, chiefly Ornithology. By 
Charles Waterton, Esq., Author of “ Wanderings in 
South America.” Second Series. With a Continua- 
tion of the Autobiography of the Author. Feap Oc- 
tavo. Pp. 330. With Frontispiece. London: Long- 
man & Co. 


The benevolent object of this publication ought to dis- 
arm criticism, although it gave room for captious re- 


mark. The gatherings are published asa voluntary do- | phe only question is, Do the priests make gain by it — 


nation to the widow of the author’s friend, the late Mr. 


ton as eccentric, humorous, kindly, and opinionative as 


| judicious arrangements. 
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Here some seven or eight 
hundred pigs are killed on every Friday during the 
winter season. Nothing can exceed the dexterity with 
which they are despatched. About thirty of these large 
and fat black pigs are driven into a commodious pen 

followed by three or four men, each with a sharp skewer 
in his hand, bent at one end, in order that it may be 
used with advantage. On entering the pen these per- 
formers, who put you vastly in mind of assassins, make 
a rush at the hogs, each seizing one by the leg, amid a 
general yell ofhorror on the part of the victims. Whilst 
the hog and the man are struggling on the ground, the 
latter, with the rapidity of thought, pushes his skewer 
betwixt the fore leg and the body, quite into the heart, 
and there gives ita turn ortwo. The pig can rise no 
more, but screams for a minute or so, and then expires, 
This process is continued till they are all despatched, 
the brutes sometimes rolling over the butchers, and 
sometimes the butchers over the brutes, with a yelling 
enough to stun one’s ears. In the meantime, the screams 
become fainter and fainter, and then all is silence on the 
death of the last pig. A cart is in attendance ; the car- 
casses are lifted into it, and it proceeds through the 
street, leaving one or more dead hogs at the doors of 
the different pork shops. No blood appears outwardly, 
nor is the internal hemorrhage prejudicial to the meat; 


bacon, or in the soundness of her hams. 


We are not so ultra-protestant as to cavil at the Ro- 
manist practice of statedly blessing domestic animals, 
defended by Mr. Waterton. Like many other Roman 
Catholic usages, it breathes refined humanity. Indeed, 
we cannot conceive that any one can feel the true spirit 
of Burns’s address of the old farmer, on New-year’s morn- 


ing, to his “ Auld Mare, Maggy,” and object to this. 


| are the benedictions purchased ? 
Loudon. After the lapse of years, we find Mr. Water- | 


ever; as firm a believer in the virtues of the Wourali | 


poison, and the miracles of the Catholic Church ; as de- 
voted an admirer of the Jesuits, by whom he was edu- 
eated ; and as humane and crotchety as before. What- 
ever we may think of the liquefaction of the blood of St. 
Januarius, which, while in Naples in 1840, Mr. Water- 
ton spent eight hours in watching and testing, hydro- 
phobia is so frightful a malady, that whatever offers 
either remedy or mitigation, and is recommended by a 
trustworthy man, ought to be fairly tried ; and we hope 
that, on this head, Mr. Waterton’s earnest entreaties for 
«a fair trial will be attended to by medical practitioners. 

This work commences with a continuation of the au- 
thor’s autobiography, replete with characteristic traits, 
and those idiosyneracies of which Mr. Waterton has a 
competent share. The remainder of the volume is made 
up of sketches of natural history, and particularly of or- 
nithology, by one enthusiastically devoted to this branch 
of the science. The autobiography contains many racy 
passages, and, perhaps, some alloy of what irreverent 
persons might call twaddle. But, among the sketches, 
things will be found adapted to every taste. We leave 
the miracles of Prince Hohenlohe to those who are eu- 
rious in such matters; the greater miracle to us being 
the condition of mind which they indicate in their be- 
lievers. 

Our extracts must be of a very miscellaneons kind. 
The following classical passage occurs in a description 
of the author’s recent sojourn in Rome. 

As you enter Rome at the Porta del Popolo a little 
on your right, is the great slaughter-house, with a fine 
stream of water running through it. It is probably in- 
ferior to none in Italy for an extensive plan, and for 


| 


I had long looked for the arrival of the day in which 
the Roman beasts of burden receive a public benedic- 
tion. Notwithstanding the ridicule thrown upon this 
annual ceremony by many a thoughtless and censorious 


| traveller, I had figured in my own mind a ceremony 


holy in itself, and of no small importance to the people 
at large. “ Benedicite, omnes bestiw et pecora, Domino!” 
I conceived that the blessing would ensure to these poor 
dumb animals a better treatment at the hands of man 
than they might otherwise receive ; and the calling upon 
our kind Creator to give his benediction to a horse, 
which, by one false step, or an unruly movement, might 


| endanger the life of its rider, appeared to me an act re- 


plete with Christian prudence. I recalled to my mind 
the incessant and horrible curses which our village 
urchins vent against their hauling horses on the banks 
of the Barnsley canal. This aqueous line of commerce 
passes close by my porter’s lodges; and as the first lock 
is only a short distance from them, the horrid din of 


curses commences there, and is kept up by these young 
devils incarnate from week to week (Sundays not ex- 
' cepted) with the most perfect impunity. 


At last the day arrived on which the beasts of draught 
and burden were to receive a benediction from the hand 


of a priest at the door of St Anthony’s church. The sua 


_and who was standing by my side, remarked 


‘ 


shone brightly, and the scene was truly exhilarating. 
Every horse, and mule, and ass, was decked out in splen- 
did colours, and in trappings corresponding with the 
means of their owners, whose faces bespoke the Joy of 
their hearts, and whose orderly conduct, at once Prd- 
claimed the religious feeling which had brought them t 
the place. When the animals had received the bene- 
diction, they passed onwards with their masters, to make 
room for those behind them ; and this was the order of 
the day, until the last blessing upon the last anima 
brought the exhibition to a close. 

As this scene of primeval piety was going on, 40 Fag: 
lish gentleman, with whom I had a slight acquaintances 
that he was 
tired with looking at such a scene of superstitious folly. 
“If it be folly,” said I, in answer to his remark, ~ 1 
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‘ve a blessiug to an animal in one shape, itis certainly | At one o’clock, p.m. by my watch, no symptoms what- 
folly to pronounce a benediction upon an animal under _ ever of a change in the blood had occurred. A vast num- 
gnother. And still we all do this in England, and in | ber of people had already left the cathedral, so that 
every other Christian country. Where is the well- | I found the temperature of the place considerably 
regulated family which, on sitting down to a leg of | lowered. 

poiled mutton and caper sauce, does not beg the blessing |__ Precisely at a quarter before two in the afternoon the 
of Almighty God upon it, through the mouth of the | blood suddenly and entirely liquefied. The canon who 
master of the house, or by the ministry of a clergyman, | held the case passed close by me, and afforded me a 
ff present!  Benedicite, omnia opera Domini, Domi- | most favourable opportunity of accompanying him close 
no!’ Whoever thinks of cutting up a young roasting- | up to the high altar, where I kissed the phial, and 
ig, immersed in delicious gravy, and hot from the joined my humble prayers to those of the multitude who 
kitchen, without asking a blessing on it ?—‘ Bless us, O | were blessing and praising Almighty God for this signal 
Lord, and these thy gifts !’” | mark of his favour in the stupendous miracle which had 


We had an idea that the Neapolitan government had just taken place. 


seca ; I kissed the phial again an hour after this, and again 
imerdicted the annual exhibition of the liquefaction of | 4+ the expiration of another hour, and so on, making in 


the blood of St. Januarius ; that even Popish Chris-  4]} five times, an hour always intervening betwixt each 
tendom was become too old for it. But this must either devotional salutation. By means of these repeated in- 
have been a mistake, or else the miracle has been re-  spections of the blood, I saw that it remained in its 
sired with greater eclat than ever. Of the following liquid state without any apparent tendency to congela- 


lati st es din eas ae belief tion, although the temperature of the cathedral had 
marvellous relation, we have only to say that our beliet’ a1,.+ed much by five o’clock in the evening, at which hour 


in Mr. Waterton’s entire good faith is implicit. I kissed the phial for the last time that day. 1 had been 
On the 19th of September, in the year 1840, accom- | in the cathedral for more than eight hours without once 
panied by my two sisters-in-law, Miss Edmonstone and | leaving it 5 and I had watched with intense interest 
Miss Helen Edmonstone, and my little boy, we arrived every thing that had taken place on the occasion. This 
at the cathedral, and entered it just as the great clock | Was onthe 19th of September ; and on the 23d of the 
was striking a quarter past eight of the morning. | same month I visited the cathedral again, betwixt the 
Through the kindness of Father Sorentino, of the So- hours of nine and ten in the morning, just after high mass 
ciety of Jesus, and through that of the learned Abbé had been performed at the altar in the chapel of St 
Bianchi, we were shown into most advantageous places. | Januarius. I examined the blood most minutely ; it 
A short time before the phial which contains the formed one solid lump, and was quite immovable, as 
blood of St. Januarius was taken out of the chapel de- the canon turned the reliquary up and down and sideways 
dicated to him, in order to be placed upon the high altar _ before my face. There was no favour shown. _ The 
inthe cathedral, all the people joined in repeating the _ poorest man in the cathedral had an equal opportunity of 
Litany of the blessed Virgin, and in reciting aloud seve- approaching the relic, and of inspecting it, with the 
ral other prayers. When these were finished, the silver Queen Dowager herself, who was there. The blood 
bust of the saint was taken from the chapel in solemn liquefied a few minutes before ten o’clock, and I ex- 
and imposing procession, and was put upon the high amined it repeatedly in its liquid state with the same 
altar. High mass was then performed, whilst the entire , attention which I had shown to it in the afternoon of 
cathedral was densely filled with people. At the ter- | the 19th. — . 
mination of high mass, the phial containing the blood Nothing in the whole course of my life has struck me 
was carried by one of the canons into the body of the | so forcibly as this occurrence. Every thing else in the 
cathedral, in order that every person present might have shape of adventures now appears to me to be trivial and 
an opportunity of inspecting the blood and of kissing the of no amount. I here state, in the most unqualified 
phial, should he feel inclined to do so. There were two Manner, my firm conviction that the liquefaction of 
phials, a large one containing the blood as it had flowed , the blood of St. Januarius is miraculous beyond the sha- 
from the wounds of the martyr at his execution, and a , dowofa doubt. Were I to conceal this my conviction from 
mmaller one containing his blood mixed with sand, just the public eye, I should question the soundness of both 
asithad been taken from the ground on which it had ; my head and heart, and charge my pen with arrant 
fallen. These two phials were enclosed in a very strong | cowardice. 


and beautifully ornamented case of silver and glass. 1) ‘The work contains many separate sketches; as, The 
“ltsed this case, and had a most satisfactory opportu- | . 


nity of seeing the blood in its solid state. Thousands | Combat between Two Hares; The aes she gn the 
of people, in all ranks of life, from the prince to the | Hedge-Sparrow, and The Robin; and The Projected 
beggar, had the same opportunity with myself of wit- | Banishment of the Rooks from Scotland, which form 
nessing the blood in its solid state ; and the canon who delightful reading for young persons. Our closing ex- 
~~ heyhepdied Mebodgeres 4 cae & pig Mm tract must, however, be of a more serious kind: it is 
; j 8, . pares . “nena 
blood was not liquid ; and as he did this, he only touched one which dees honour te our author's heart. 
the case with the extremities of his fingers. | Ornithology, when divested of hard names and a crab- 
T ought to have mentioned above, that so soon as high | bed system, is an easy and pleasant study. Formerly, 
mass had terminated, a number of females were ad- | there were abundant opportunities of enjoying this fas- 
mitted into the sanctuary. This was a kind of heredi- | cinating pursuit on the common lands which our provi- 
lary right, claimed and possessed by their families time dent ancestors had set apart for the use of the public in 
*tt of mind, on account of their connexion with that of every town and village of England. As these common 
“t.Januarins. These privileged women recited aloud lands, by a most ill-judged policy, became private pro- 
the Litany of the blessed Virgin ; and they sent up other _perty, the field naturalist was robbed of his rights with 
“trent prayers to Heaven, accompanied with the most | the rest of his fellow-townsmen. If the present rage for 
*ttraordinary gesticulations that can possibly be con- | enclosures shall continue to receive the countenance of 
felved. Strangers who know little or nothing of the our Parliament, we may soon bid adieu for ever to the 
Utalian language, and who do not enter into the fervour | valuable privileges which the waste lands of England 
easioned by a scene like this, have sometimes taken it | have hitherto afforded to the public. 
‘to their heads that these females are actually abusing | In my own immediate neighbourhood there still re- 
“2e Saint for not allowing his blood to liquefy so soon as | Mains a spacious common for the public good. It is 


“*ycould wish. But this isa false surmise on their | beautiful in nature’s wildest charms. On the lower part 
mrt. I was close to the females at the time that they | of it there is a noble extent of gorse or whins, not * un- 


Were Praying most fervently, and I heard neither threat | profitably gay” to the ardent naturalist ; for he has it 
2 abuse ; al] appeared excessive devotional fervour on | in his power to’come hither and enjoy the sight of many 
parts, 


species of British birds, some of which are not to be 
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found in the enclosed lands of the neighbourhood. As 
there is now a plan on foot to procure an act of Parlia- 
ment for the enclosure of this sweet common, I have 
caused to be printed, and to be distributed gratis, a few 


' day of its enclosure shall have dawned upon thee, sa: 
'once Merry Wakefield, say, what is to become of ty 


REGISTER. 


| fifteen thousand people, who will not have a yard of 


observations to put the public on their guard. The good | 
_when debarred from the advantage of rural air and pas- 


people of Wakefield have expressed themselves highly 
satisfied with my feeble attempt to serve their cause. 
As natural history is too much interested not to put 


her veto to the proposed enclosure, I make bold to offer | 


to the public at large my recent little publication, with 
a faint hope that it may operate in some degree to re- 
tard the enclosure of the few commons which still remain 
tous. Every enclosure of such lands is a serious loss to 
the field naturalist, who has no land of his own whereon 
to correct the errors which he will unavoidably imbibe 
in his researches for information within the precincts of 
his own closet. 
“ HEATH COMMON. 

“ Wakeficld,—once Merry Wakefield !—why art thou 
sono longer! What envious hand hath smote thee, 
and changed thy garland of roses into one of rue and 
wormwood ? Formerly thy fair face must have beamed 
with many smiles ; for thou wert known throughout the 
land, by the name of ‘ Merry Wakefield.’ 

* And very merry must have been thy days: for thy 
merchants were prosperous, thy people happy, and thy 
prison empty ; ay, so empty, that time was when not 
the single captive could be found within its walls. There 
was Westgate Common open to thy people and to all 
the world besides, and the Outwood too: and here it 
was that thy merry sons and daughters came to dance, 
and sing, and io drive dull care away. But these once- 
famed rural haunts for mirth and glee are now no longer 


thine : the iron hand of private interest fell heavy on | 


them ; and they were lost to thee for ever. Oh, how 
ervel and unjust it was, to sever from thee those de- 
lightful walks which the foresight and good sense of our 
ancestors had apportioned for thy welfare and left at 
thy command ! 

* All, all is now changed for tlhe worse : and sad and 
sorrowful have the sc becoine, which were once so 


bright and joyous: and woful is the appearance of the | , . —_ ay ee 
© ‘ me Pi | of vegetable and animal organization; excite in his mind 


avenues which lead to once Merry Wakefield. 

“On one of them there frowus a Bastile so huge and 
terrible, and so appalling with solitary cells, that in 
Viewing it the soul of man recoils within him, and he 
begins to doubt if he is in a Christian country. Things 
were not so in the gone-by days of once Merry Wake- 
field, 


“On another is 


* 


een a Widely spreading structure, 
peopled by those whom sorrow, and misfortune, and 
want, and wretchedness, have deprived of the choicest 
gift of Heaven to man. We read in their countenances 
the mournful history of their sad destiny, and we fancy 
that we can hear them say, ‘You would have seen no 
sights so sorrowful as these in the gone-by days of once 


Merry Wakefield.’ 


“On a third avenue we behold unsightly piles of 


buildings,—-granaries high and spacions,—but the work- 
ings of which are diametrically the reverse of those 
erected by benevolent Joseph in ancient Egypt. And 
In passing over Calder’s Bridge, we see a gem of olden 
architecture, now mouldering into dusty unheeded and 
untenanted, and with its windows broken. “Tis said to 
have been endowed for mass, for the souls of the slain, 
at the great battle in the neighbourhood. Some years 
ago it served as a counting-house ; but probably the 
pressure of the times drove the buyers and sellers from 
its polluted walls, which were kept so pure and bright 
iu the gone-by days of onee Merry Wakefield. 

“ Wakefield,—once Merry Wakefield !—these sad in- 
novations too plainly tell us that all is not right within 
thee. But thy cup of sorrow is not yet filled up ; ano- 
ther bereavement still awaits thee, and it will bea final 
blow to the few remaining rural sports which are now 
within thy reach. Heath Common is to be enclosed! 
Then adieu, a long and last adien, to thy delightful 
walks and rides, aud manly games, on the ever-enchaut- 
mg wilds of Heath Common ; thy unrestricted, undis- 
turbed sojourn, time out of mind. And when the fatal 


public land remaining, whereon to recover that health 
of frame, and vigour of the mind so apt to be enfeebled 


time ? 
Medals of Creation; or, First Lessons in Geolory, and in 
the study of Organic Remains. With num rows Hus. 
By Gideon Algernon Mantell, LL.D. 
P.R.S. Author of the Wonders of Geology, &e., in 
2 vols. fep. 6vo. pp. 1016. London: Heury G. bohn. 


trations. 


The quaint title of Medals of Creation, as applied to 
fossil remains, is apt and significant. The book, which 
is a kind of grammar of the science of Geology, is re- 
markable for clear arrangement, and for the quantity of 
exact information which it comprehends. Dr. Mantel] 
In the first 


place, to present such an epitome of Palmontology, or 


proposed to himself a threefold object. 


the science which treats of the fossil remains of the 
ancient inhabitants of the globe, as shall enable the in- 
telligent reader fully to comprehend the nature of the 
principal discoveries in modern geology, and the methed 
of investigating natural phenomena, by which snch highly 
interesting and unexpected results have been obtained, 
Secondly, to assist the collector in his search for organic 
remains—direct attention to those objects which pos- 
cess the highest interest, and are especially deserving of 
accurate examination— instruct him in the art of devel- 
oping and preserving the specimens he may discover; 
and point out the means to be pursued, for ascertaining 
their nature, and their relation to existing animals or 
plants. Thirdly, to place before the student a familiar 
exposition of the elementary principles of Paleontology, 
based upon a knowledge of the structure and functions 


a desire for farther information, and prepare him for 
he perusal and study of works of a far higher order than 
these unpretending volumes; and point out the sources 
from which the required instruction may be derived. 


These are large conditions; but we venture to think 


that Dr. Mantel! has completely fulfilled them. It i: 
not, however, in our power to furnish any adequate proof 
from the work itself of how satisfactorily his design ha: 
been accomplished. In lieu of this, we select two de- 
tached passages which will be of interest to general 
readers from the specific information they convey. 
Justructions for the Mi TOSCOpic lo Examination of 
Chalk, and other Limestones, klint, &c.— The follow- 
ing method is that recommended by M. Ehrenberg. 
Place a drop of water upon a plate of thin glass, and 
put into it as much scraped chalk as will cover the 
fine point of a knife, spreading it ont, and leaving 
it to rest a few seconds; then withdraw the finest 
particles which are suspended in the water, together 
with most of the liquid, and let the remainder become 
perfectly dry. Cover this dried spot of chalk with 
Canada balsam, (the turpentine of Abies halsamea,) and 
hold the plate of glass over the flame of a lamp, until 
the balsam becomes slightly fluid, without froth or ait 
bubbles; it should be maintained in this position (the 
glass being kept as hot as the finger will bear) for a few 
minutes, until the balsam is found to have thoroughly 
permeated the substance to be examined. It is prefer- 
able to place a piece of very thin glass upon the balsas, 


and gently press it down, and allow it to remain, 
((ilass for this purpose may be obtaine 
Jermyn-street, St. James’s, London. 
1-100th of an inch thick, and is 3s. 6d. per 
thicker kind is 1-80th of an inch, and is cheaper.) 
Alatted crown-glass should be used for placing 
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chalk or other objects on. It is convenient to have the | 
slips of glass of one size, or the specimens will require 


diferent boxes for their reception ; three inches by one 
inch, is that usually employed. These objects require 
to be viewed with a power magnifying three hundred 
times linear, that is, in diameter; and if the process has 
been properly conducted, it will be seen that the chalk 
is chiefly composed of well-preserved organisms. In 
these preparations all the cells of the Polythalamia 
appear at first black, with a white central spot, which is 
eqused by the air contained in those cavities, for air- 
bubbles always appear under water as black annular 
bodies; but, by degrees, the balsam penetrates into all 
the single cells, the black rings of the air vesicles dis- 


appear, and the structure of the originals is beautifully | 


displayed. Caleareous Nand stone and Mari, may be 
examined by the same process. 
On Collecting Fossil Corals——Few instructions are 


required for the collection of fossil zoophytes, for as the | 


most important characters of the several kinds have 
been pointed outin the previous descriptions, the student 
will be able to select illustrative specimens for his cabinet. 


The minute corals, &c., of the chalk, and other lime- | 
stones, are to be obtained by the same process as that | 


directed for the infusoria, or animalculites. ‘The large 
examples should be left attached to a piece of chalk, 
when practicable, and the surrounding stone removed 
with a knife or graver, so as to expose as much of the 
fossil as may be required for the display of its characters, 


without loosening its attachment to the block. When | 
the investing chalk is very hard, frequently pencilling | 


the specimen with vinegar, or dilute hydrochloric acid, 
will soften the stone, and render its removal easy, by 


means of a soft brush: when acid is employed, the speci- | 


men must afterwards be well rinsed in cold water. * 
The Life of Sir Hugh Palliser, Bart., Admiral of the 
White, and Gorernor of Greenwich Hospital. By 


Robert M. Hunt. vo. pp. 479, with portrait. Lon- | 


don: Chapman & Hall. 


This is avowedly the work of an advocate. Though | 


41 s . " . . 5 

the Memoirs of Palliser may well deserve a place among 
those of British naval commanders, this is but a secon- 
dary object in compiling the present biography. It is 


+> 


written to clear his memory from the aspersions which, 


it is alleged, are cast upon it in the Hon. and Rev. | 


Thomas eppel’s Life of Viscount Keppel. The matters 
in dispute, between Keppel and Palliser, do not appear 
to us to have been easily explicable, even when passing ; 
ind they cannot now, we apprehend, ever be satisfic 
torily cleared up. Truth, as in most cases, may lie 
vetween ; but Keppel had the good fortune, perhaps as 
uch from the suavity of his manners and his connexions, 
from his public merits, to enjoy popular favour and 
the affection of his personal friends in that enthusiastic 
degree which sometimes warps the deliberate judgment 
“a man’s conduct. Besides, the injustice to Keppel, of 
which Palliser was aceused, falls under that category of 
— Unnanly vices, for which English generosity and 
“ove of fair play have no toleration. This much pre- 
mised, We leave the controversy to the dispassiouate 
‘“ement of the reader, frankly confessing our bias to- 
Wards Keppel. 


* 
as 


From the work, we learn that Palliser was descended 
iTom 


au ancient and respectable family in Yorkshire; 


i ) ) . . . 
“¢ eldest son of which, after nearly squandering the 


Patrimonial estate, settled in Ireland, where he lived to 


“eat age, and acquired considerable property, which 
* bequeathed to his nephew the Admiral. Another 


4 ’ } bd . , . 
kt May be well to caution the collector against empioving 


Mou ] ’ i ° . . re r . 
bon ” Fiat ate (commonly called o7/ of rifriol) for this pur- 
f? Of a white insoluble deposit (sulphate of lime) will 
FHS ha fee. } ° . . . 
ia med on the specimen, ani its appearance irremedi- 
- ’ } . 
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uncle, bred to the church, also settled in Ireland, where 
he rose to the dignity of Arcubishop of Cashel. Palh- 
ser’s father and two younger brothers, entered the army, 
and were distinguished in the German wars. The 
Admiral lost both his parents at a very early age, and 
at eleven entered the navy, under the protection of 2 
relative of his mother. His early career was attended 
by those hardships and privations to which every young 
midshipman was then exposed; but this stern discipline 
‘may have had some auspicious influence in the forma- 
tion of his professional character, Though Palliser may 





| 
have been indebted to party jealousy for some steps in 
| his advancement, there is no question that his successful 
career may fairly be attributed to his professional merits 


/and services. It is an interesting trait in his history, 


that he had the sagacity early to discover the great 
talents and remarkable character of Cook, when the dis- 
tinguished circumnavigator was only @ common seaman 
in his ship. The passage affords us an apt extract :— 


Shortly after Captain Palliser had taken command of 


, the Eagle, a young sailor, who had volunteered from a 


merchant-ship in the Thames to try his future fortune in 
the royal navy, attracted his notice. A certain reserve 


_and steadiness of demeanour, differing from the usual 


heedless bearing of the foremast-man, but united to the 
qualifications of an active and diligent able seainan, 
marked him as being naturally superior to the situation 
in which he was then found. His knowledge of the 
scientific, as well as the practical parts of navigation, 
was soon ascertained by his captain, and every encourage- 
meut which lay in his power was immediately afforded 
him. This seaman was James Cook, afterwards the 


‘enterprising cireumnavigator, and celebrated Captain 


Cook. 

Hitherto, with the exception of a voyage or two made 
in the capacity of mate, Cook had been but a common 
sailor, mostly employed in the coasting trade; and the 
acquirements he possessed were entirely the result of his 
own unaided industry. 

Before the Eagle went to sea, Captain Palliser received 
a letter from the member for Scarborough, Mr. Osbal- 
deston, intimating that several of his neighbours had soli- 
cited him to write in favour of a person named Cook, on 
board his ship; they had been informed that the captain 
had taken notice of him,and they were desirous of ascer- 
taining in what manner his promotion could be for- 
warded. Captain Palliser, in reply, and in justice to the 
ability which he had ascertained the young seaman to 
be possessed of, acquainted Mr. Osbaldeston that a 
master’s appointment might be procured, which would 
raise Cook to a situation he was qualified to fill with 
credit. This first acquaintance, originating under cir- 


| cumstances where disparity of rank raised such a barrier 


between them, resulted in the commander’s steady friend- 
ship for that distinguished seaman, whose fortunes were 
ever after anxiously promoted by him, Cook’s earliest 
and constant patron; and to whose discrimination of the 
merit that might perhaps otherwise have remained in 
obscurity, England is indebted for one of her boldest and 
most adventurous navigators, and one of the greatest 
maritime discoverers of any ave. 

An Eucyclopadia of Domestic Economy ; comprising 
such Subjects as are most immediately connected with 
Housekeeping. By Thomas Webster, F.G.5., &e., 
assisted by the late Mrs. Parkes. Octavo. Pp. 1283. 
With nearly 1000 Wood-cuts, London: Longman & Co. 
This Encyclopiedia, or Code of Domestic Eeonomy, in 

its contents is equal to a dozen volumes, and in the va- 

riety of its subjects to twice that number. The consoli- 
dation of the exhaustless amount of information con- 
nected with domestic economy, was, as is stated in the 
preface to this work, a favourite project with the late 
Mr. Longman, though it is only now, after ten years of 
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preparation, that the Encyelopedia appears from the pen 
of Mr. Webster, assisted, in some departments, by Mrs. 
Parkes. The previous professional pursuits of this gen- 
tleman must have given him taste and aptitude for the 
elaborate work which he has now completed with care 
and accuracy, and with as much of novelty as the nature 
of the undertaking admits. The work is so compre- 
hensive in design, that we cannot even enumerate all its 
leading features. The construction of private dwellings, 
together with the details of choice of situation, warming, 
ventilating, lighting, &c. &c., forms of itself an ample 
treatise on domestic architecture. Next, we have a trea- 
tice on furniture and furnishing, which enters into the 
most minute details. The next division, to which Mrs. 
Parkes has in part contributed, treats of household ma- 





nagement, and the duties of servants. This is followed | 


by a dissertation on the nature of all substances used as 


food, which is completed in another part of the work by | 


directions for its preparation, or, in other words, a com- 
pendious system of cookery. All sorts of beverages find 
their place, and also brewing, baking, preserving, the 
dairy, &c., &c. Clothing, with the nature of the various 
textures employed for dress and furniture, is fully dis- 
cussed, with the arts of the tailor, mantua-maker, mil- 
liner, &c. The preservation of health, and the care of 
infants and invalids, form valuable sections of the work. 
But it contains more or less of every thing bearing any 
relation to the necessities, comforts, and elegancies of 
daily life. From the inmate of the ducal hall, to the 
European squatter in the Australian bush, readers have 
only to consult the index in order to find much of the 
counsel and direction needful in their respective house- 
hold circumstances. 


The Biographical Dictionary of the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge. Vol. iv. Part I, pp. 420. 
London: Longman & Co. 


This part commences with the Memoir of Sir Robert 
Atkyns, a lawyer and eminent political character of the 
time of the Commonwealth and of the reign of Charles 
II ; and, as we presume, includes every succeeding bio- 
graphy to the close of the letter A. Among the more 
extended biographies are those of Augustus and Marcus 


Aurelius, the Roman Emperors, which form brilliant | 


portions of the Roman history. In this part there is 
rather a paucity of English names. Among those which 
do appear is that of Augustus Frederick, late Duke of 


Sussex. The names Augustus and Augustine, which | 


occur in this volume, are rather fruitful of men of note, 
princes and saints. 


Edinburgh Cabinet Library.—United States of America, 


Vol. IL1.-—-Travels of Marco Polo,greatly amended and | 


enlarged. By Hugh Murray: forming Vol. XXXVIII. 
of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library. Edinburgh: Oliver 
& Boyd. 


It is not without a very natural feeling of regret we 


levrn that a series of works is terminated, which, during | 


a dozen years, has appeared at intervals upon our table, 
and never without solid claims to attention and appro- 
bation. The Edinburgh Cabinet Library, projected with 
great sagacity, has been conducted with more uniform 
steadiness, ability, and success, than any series of the 
kind extending over so long a period that we can re- 
member. On it have been engaged much of the living 
literary talent of Scotland, and no pains have been spared, 
either by the writers or publishers, to entitle every sepa- 
rate work to the name and place of a standard. Such 
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these volumes must long remain. Each has treated jy 
the best manner, and exhausted, its respective subject : 
Each is, “ without o’erflowing, full.” 

There is not a more valuable portion of the series than 
Mr. Hugh Murray’s “ United States of America.” Not. 
withstanding the numerous works which have within the 
last ten years appeared upon the United States, a digest 
of this impartial, dispassionate, and judicious sort, was 
much wanted in Europe, and especially in Great Britain. 
The dearest interests and hopes of the whole civilized 
world are bound up with the maintenance of good un- 
derstanding and amity between this country and the 
United States of America; and to this Mr. Murray’s 
work must powerfully contribute. Independently of its 
other merits, it is written in a liberal, conciliatory, and 
hopeful spirit, and with just appreciation of the tenden- 
cies of American political institutions. In the volume 
before us, the concluding one, what may seem an excess 
| of attention is bestowed upon the infant literature of 
America. But this is wise and generous, though, in the 
pride of our exuberant literary treasures, the growth of 
many centuries, some of us may look with contempt upon 
the early hours of the day of small things among our 
Transatlantic children. 


The Travels of Marco Polo, the closing volume of the 
Edinburgh Cabinet Library, may be cited as an example 
of the excellence of the entire collection. It is the only 
volume of the series not altogether original ; yet it is so 
enriched with Mr. Murray’s annotations and other fresh 
matter, that in its unpretending form it is really the best 
edition of the most celebrated traveller of the middle 
ages, that has yet been given to the world in any coun- 
| try of Europe. 


| The Prairie Bird. By the Hon. Charles A. Murray, 
Author of “Travels in North America.” London: 
Bentley. 





To any one who looks thoughtfully on the present state 
of English literature, no feature appears more remark- 
able than the extraordinary increase of novels; the won- 

_derful profusion and rapidity of their production ; that 
' constant perennial supply, which, in the statistics or 
political economy of literature, points to a no less constant 
demand of some kind or other. All classes read now- 
_a-days; all,to acertain degree, buy, (hence the wonder- 
ful increase of penny novelists and reprints;) all (and 
the thought is full of grave meaning) are, in some de- 


| gree, the better or the worse for their studies, Weil 
'can we remember when the only novel in Scotland was 
the “Man of Feeling,” written by that most amiable 
and agreeable of men, Henry Mackenzie, after the 
manner, and not unworthy of the genius of Sterne. Of 4 
| different school, and somewhat prior in time, but in no 

great profusion, were there some works in fiction in Eng- 
| land, of a high character in genius,—Richardson’s, Field- 
_ing’s, and Smollett’s undying productions—Sir Charles 
_Grandison, Tom Jones, Roderick Random, Joseph An- 
drews, Peregrine Pickle; add to these a few others, better 
known, perhaps, to the research of the Bibliographer than 
to the taste of the general reader, and you had the whole 
“Novelist Library” of that day. And what a wonderful 
contrast do its tiny dimensions present to the Novelist 
Library of 1844! Let the reader but take up the ad- 
vertisement sheets of the Quarterly, or the Edinbu 
Reviews, and he will find that this supply of fictitious 
narrative, this food for the million, is increasing at & 
ratio so appalling as almost to defy caleulation. 
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To trace the causes of this remarkable change, or to | kill them off, frequently in a very ludicrous and summary 
attempt some conjectures upon its effects, would lead us | manner. But this digression must not proceed farther. 
infinitely too far. That mighty minstrel and magician | “ Rerenons @ nos moutons,” and to Mr. Murray, whose 
of the North, whose genius, in originality, variety, and | design in this novel has been to give us a picture of the 
power, is second only to Shakspere, has no doubt some- | North American Indians, sketched, as he can truly say, 
thing to answer for in the matter; for it is to the tribe | upon the spot, and drawing its freshest touches from 
of his imitators, that we owe the innumerable spawn of | personal observation. Many of our readers will proba- 
novels and romances. But one effect of the change which | bly remember two volumes of most interesting Travels 
we have described is odd enough, and worth observing ; | in North America, published by Mr. Murray three years 
which is an increase in cleverness, and a decrease in | ago, im which, amid a few very pardonable peccadillos 
genius. incident to a young and ardent writer, there was much 

Poor as the general run of modern novels may be, | new and valuable information; a combination of courage, 
when tried by a high standard—when placed by the side | energy, and enterprize ; a power of observation ; and a 
of Waverley or Guy Mannering, or Ivanhoe—they are | tone of correct and good feeling, which did the author 
better, infinitely better than much former trash which | high credit. During these travels, he was for some 
might be mentioned. Everybody now-a-days writes | months domiciliated amongst the Indians: his lodge, one 
tolerably, nobody superlatively well. Almost all our | of their wigwams; his occupations and theirs the same— 
male and female literary birds flutter and sing, or at | hunting the wild buffalo by day, and feasting on hisroasted 
least chirp, and act the part of very respectable twig- | ribs by night; backing the untamed steeds of the prairie; 
hoppers: but none soar high, or pour out from a rejoicing | astonishing the “ Braves,” by the murderous precision and 
heart, full of love and nature, a clear untaught, undying | certainty of his rifle ; wandering with his savage friends 
imperishable song. We have no Avonian swans, no | over the wild and inhospitable wastes, in search of pas- 
phenixes whose notes defy the fiery ordeal of time— | ture or water ; smoking with various tribes the calumet 
plenty of mocking-birds—few nightingales; arespectable | of peace; rejoicing with them in their solemn feasts and 
portion of hawks, but no sun-gazing eagles. And this | dances; taking a part in their pa/arers; ministering to 
brings us back, “ by a concatenation accordingly,” | them in their sickness,—every thing, in short, but scalping, 
to the point from which we set out—“ The Prairie | tattooing,or marrying. Under such circumstances, Mr. 
Bird” of Mr. Murray; for here is a most pleasant | Murray could not choose but see much that was new 
novel, far, very far superior to the common run ; | and extraordinary; and there is something, we think, 
full of fresh and original matter, high in its moral tone, | very pleasing in thus finding a young man of noble 
vivid and true in its description of nature, interesting | family, bred up in the lap of luxury and fashion, throw- 
and pathetic in its story,—and yet, who will venture to | ing himself at once into the centre of savage life ; sub- 
promise any very long life to “ The Prairie Bird;” or | mitting to every sort of privation; gathering, amid 
predicate that, amid the flutter and whirl of her hun- | hunger, toil, and danger, his harvest of knowledge; and 
dreds of worthless companions, the sweet notes of this | at length coming home to lay it modestly before his 
songstress of the Ohio will challenge all the attention | country. Since that time it has been his fortune to pass, 
which they deserve? True it is, the story has a defect | per saltum, as it may be said, from one pole of human 
which diminishes its interest, for from the first we anti- | life to its very opposite; from the extreme point of savage, 
cipate the denouement. The discovery on which it turns, | to the apez of civilized existence; from the wigwam of 
instead of breaking upon us with the delight of a sur- | the Lenape or the Dahcotah, to the palace of his sove- 
prise, is too easily guessed, and slips out bit by bit, till | reign; and certainly, whatever faults fastidious critics 
conjecture becomes certainty; but after all, Mr. Murray | may find in the novel before us, the tone of mind by 
shares this little blemish with the greatest novelists, and , which it is pervaded very sufficiently shows that, as 
it isredeemed by many beauties. It may be asked what | the hardy constitution of the “ white chief” was proof 
a perfect story ! how would you define it?) Nowcor- | against the hardships of an Indian life, his heart and 
rect and philosophical definitions are proverbially diffi- | principles have not suffered from the atmosphere of a 
cult, and we dare not attempt them; but, speaking | court. 
without dogmatism or pretension, we think that to Mr. Murray has laid the scene of his story in those 
be a perfect story, of which the denouement comes pathless and extensive tracts of country, of forest and 
upon you with all the sudden pleasure of a surprise, and | prairie, which at this day form the states of Ohio, Indiana, 
in which all the characters and episodes combine natu- | and Illinois. The time is somewhere about the close of 
rally, aud without effort, to produce the denouement. | the last century ; and here, in the little village of Mari- 

Tried by this standard, there are very few of the | etta, situated at the confluence of the Muskingum and 
novels and romances of our greatest masters in fiction | the Ohio, he places two gentlemen, Colonel Brandon and 
Which will stand the test. Even Scott is defective here; | Captain Ethelston, both of whom had taken an active 
and, writing, as he often did, without any previous plan | share in the war of independence, both being sprung 
*r outline, he is apt to get enamoured of some of his | from old royalist families in England, and both animated 
minor characters, who grow under his creative pencil | by that warm attachment to the mother country which 
“ they become Principals, and as if proud of the pre- | prompted them, having once established their freedom, 
‘rence of their mighty master, jostle into the foreground; | to shrink from all further collision with the land of their 
— as far as unity goes, confound and destroy the plot. | sires. Both have the same family—a son and daughter. 
on true that, whilst this paternal predilection of the | Their houses are near, and the children spend their little 
a or makes us lose in one way, We gain in another, by | lives together, the fathers carrying on their operations of 

exquisite individualities which he gives us. But the | agriculture or trade, when this scene of busy manheo:! 
ra, meanwhile, is encumbered; and the author, as the | and joyous infancy is suddenly and awfully interrupted. 
oe approaches, gets entangled by characters On a sweet day in June, Ethelston has walked over to 
¢ finds so unmanageable, that he is compelled to , visit his friend; Little Evelyn, his daughter, is left at 
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home with her nurse; and the father, after a happy day, 
has risen from table to return, when a servant rushes in, 
agonized and breathless. “ The Indiaus— the Indians!” 
is all he can utter; but the horrid tale is at last forced 


from him in fragments. Ethelston’s farm and house had | 
been attacked by the savages; his unhappy servants and | 


the nurse murdered; his house and farm-offices set on 
fire; ahd, to fill the cup of misery, his little Evelyn 
carried off by the destroyers. This last arrow goes 
straight to the father’s heart—he droops, and dies; and 
his only son, young Ethelston, becomes the charge of his 
surviving friend, Colonel Brandon. 


Such is the groundwork of the story ; and as to any | 


further plot, we have not the slightest intention of telling 
it. The clever readers, we have already said, will be too 
apt to discover it for themselves ; and if the work should 
fall into the hands of some quiet, stolid gentleman, or 
unimaginative spinster, who, like Bottom the Weaver, 
may be slow of study in such things, Heaven forefend that 
we should spoil their enjoyment by prematurely dragging 
them behind the curtain. Something may be said, how- 
ever, of the Dramatis Persone; and here we have 
great variety and no lack either of incident or bustle. 
First, there is “ War Eagle,” a noble Lenape chief, whose 
character has the freshness and truth of a portrait 
taken on the spot, and nothing of that startling exagge- 
ration, and unnatural colouring and contrast, which 
Cooper, with all his genius, sometimes condescends to 
use. In droll enough juxtaposition tothis grand speci- 
inen of the Red man, comes Mons. Perrot, an attached 
valet of the hero, Reginald Brandon, pitched from the 
heart of /a Belle France into the centre of savage life, 


inuch to his own astonishment and annoyance ; yet bear- | 


ing his trials with the imperturbable good-humour and 


practical philosophy of his nation. Then we have Lucy | 


Brandon, a warm-hearted, unaffected, merry young lady, 
full to the brim of healthy, honest, straight-forward, well- 
regulated love ; and Nina, a Creole beauty, whose story is 
one of the finest parts of the work, and whose ideas of the 
* tender passion,” partaking of the fiery temperature of 
her country, and scorning all decorum and control, hurry 
her, it must be confessed, into some very extraordinary 
evolutions. After her stalks Mahega, a terrific Dahcotah 
chief, who, whilst War Eagle exhibits the nobler and 
more generous, seems intended by the author to shadow 
forth in his ferocity, cunning, and revenge, the dark and 
more revolting features of the Indian character ; whilst 
close to him stands Davy Muir, storekeeper of Marietta, 
a raw-boned, sandy-haired, and long-headed Scot, of 
whom we think Mr. Murray searcely makes enough. 
Besides these, we have Ethelston Brandon’s friend and 


? . . . s ° | 
Lucy’s lover, Wingemund, a young Lenape chief, in whose 


character, which is finely touched, there is a bold and 
successful effort to exhibit the struggle between the 
xentle nascent virtues of Christianity and the fiercer in- 
Lorn principles and attributes of savage life. Father Mul- 


ler, a benevolent Moravian missionary, acts also an impor- | 


tant part in the story; and lastly rises that fine creation, 
Olitipa, or Prairie Bird, herself, a child of the wilderness, 
bright, beautiful, and artless, bred up in the woods under 
the care of Father Muller ; catching from her American 
nurture all the eloquence, and fire, and deep love and 
observation of nature for which these noble savages are 
conspicuous ; drinking in from her study of the Scriptures, 
un intense spirit of devotion, an unquestioning simplicity 
of faith, and the very soul of Christian love :and exhibit- 


% 


ing, in the scenes whi 


reall forth herhuman affection, a | 
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| touching guilelessness of heart, and a confiding honesty of 
_ preference, which sometimes put us in mind (and this js 
| no mean praise) of the exquisite Miranda. 
We had marked many beautiful passages ; bat our 
limits forbid such long quotations: one we must give, as 
it introduces a piece of poetry which is original, and 
shows how much poetical beauty and feeling may exist 
' without rhyme. It is an evening hymn of Prairie Bird, 
of which her lover Reginald is an unseen auditor. 
The words which she sung, were in the Delaware 
tongue, and composed by herself,—the melodies (for 
more than one were introduced into the irregular chant) 
| were such as she had caught or mingled from Indian 
minstrelsy ; and the whole owed its only attraction to 
the sweet and varied tones of her voice. The first 
measure was a low recitative, which might be thus 


rendered in English. 


The sun sinks behind the western hilis: 
Deep red are the curtains of his couch, 
One by one the stars appear, 

Many they are and lustrous. 

The pale Moon is among them! 


ee 


They walk in their appointed path, 

Singing on their way “God made us all.” 
Machelenda, Sutch, Klelewonsoacan. 

| Hallowed be thy name! 


Here the measure changed, and sweeping the strings 
with a bolder hand, she continued her untutored hyma, 
blending her Christian creed with the figures and expres- 
sions of the people among whom she dwelt. 


The Great Spirit of the Lenape is God. 
He has sent his word to gladden the heart of man. 
But clouds still darken the minds of the ancient people, 
The Great Spirit knows that they are blind and deaf, 
| Yet his ear is open to hear, 
His hand is ready to guide. 
Machelenda, &e. 
| Hallowed be thy name! 


' Again the measure changed, as in the richest tones of 
' her melodious voice she pursued her theme :— 


Sion and the everlasting mountains are thy footstool ! 
Lightnings are about thy throne : 
Thunder is thy voice,— 
And the Evil Spirit trembles before thee! 
The Eagle cannot soar to thy habitation ; 
Hiis eye cannot look on thy briglitness ; 
Yet dost thou give life to the insect, 
And breath to the merry wren! 
Thou leadest the wild horse to the pasture, 
And the thirsty fawn to the stream : 
Hallowed be thy name ! 


Here the measure resumed its low and _ plaintive 
melody, as she thus concluded her song. 


Who sings the praise of God ? 
It is * Prairie Bird,” the poor child of the wilderness - 
But God spurns not her prayer. 
She is a stray leaf that knows not the tree 
W hence the rude wind hath blown it ; 

But God planted the parent stem, ; 
| And not a branch or leaf thereof is hid from his sight. 
The young whip-poor-will flies to its mother’s nest ; 

The calf bleats to the bison-cow : 
No mother’s voice says to Olitipa, “ Come here.” 

The wide prairie is her home! 

God is a Father to Olitipa ! 
Hallowed be thy name! 


Will Mr. Murray forgive us if we point out what x Al 
"pears to us one speck in this beautiful lyric. Olitips* 
correct observation of nature and his own experience 
must have told him that the stars could not be many oF 
lustrous when the pale moon is among them that 
nothing can be more beautiful than the manner in which 
these diamond lamps, hung in the immensity of space by 


! 
' 
| 
. 
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sjge depths when the moon is down, or melt away when 

wpe rises in her silver glory. A single word added will 

“coeve that truth which is the soul of descriptive 
We would read, 


Many they are and lustrous, 
For the pale moon is not among them. 


tie Works of G. P. R. James, Esq. Revised and Cor- 
rected by the Author. With an Introductory Pre- 
fuce. Vol. I. The Gipsy. Medium Octavo. Pp. 428, 
With a prefixed Frontispiece. London: Smith, Elder, 
& Co. 
This is the first volume of a new edition of the col- 
veted romances of Mr. G. P. R. James: 
(rips. In an amiably egotistical general preface, Mr. 


James gives an account of his childhood and youth, of 
‘he formation of his literary character and tastes, and of 


hose circumstances which, step by step, inevitably made 


“4 writer. 
Washington Irvine and Sir Walter Scott, and a strong 


a romance The encouragement of Mr. 


natural bent to the trade of the fictionist, were of them- | 


glves sufficient to fix a man’s destiny. Mr. James has 
had the satisfaction to find his accidental profession ac- 
eptable to society, and profitable to himself. He is, in- 
deed, one of the most popular, as well as fertile, fictionists 


of the day; and he would deserve his popularity, were 


it only for the healthy moral tone of his works. ‘The 


wlume published is both handsome and cheap. 
English Songs, and other Small Poems. By Barry Corn- 


wall. A New Edition. London: Moxon. 


Barry Cornwall’s songs had been long out of print, | 
sad Mr. Moxon, who is, by patent right, publisher to | 
the English muses, proposed to publish a new edition. | 


The idea was good, and it was farther improved by the 
edition being made a neat, cheap one: a counterpart 


ashort to the reprints of the poems of Leigh Hunt and | 


ine dramas of Sergeant Talfourd. So much pleased was 
Jerry Cornwall with the plan, that he has added, or 
rather prefixed, above sixty new songs :—not altogether 
uew to the diligent lovers of the lyre, however, as some 
of them have appeared before. We are not sure that 
wey are finer than those songs which their author gave 
wof yore, yet are they fit companions to them—sweet, 
craceful,and tender, and not without spirit. The luxury 
‘choice renders one fastidious, if not incapable, of 

ice; 80, at hap-hazard, we select a specimen which 
the merit of telling a delightful story. 


A CHRISTMAS REMINISCENCE, 


Do you still remember, 
When you and I were young, 

How the merry cricket talked, 
liow the throstle sung, 

How above our spring-tide 
Azure Heaven hung? 

Ah! the times were merry times 
When you and I were young. 


Speed was in my footsteps, 
Hope was in mine eye ; 
Aud the soul of Poesy 
Was my dear ally ; 
Earth was then as beautiful 
Ay, as is the sky, 
When I looked beside me 
And saw—that you were nigh. 


If my dreams were sinful, 

God @rgive the crime ; 

For i jook with calmness 
Back upon ny prime, 


‘ i ie 
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Ail that sunny time 
When we whispered secrets 
Not to be told in rhyme? 


Well, our springs are over, 

| (Oh, sweet days of yore !) 

Autumn wild surrounds us, 
And I see an aspect hoar, 


Have you quite forgotten 
i 
| 





Like angry Winter frowning 
From that twilight shore, 

Where our steps are hastening — 
To return no more! 


Mourn not: we inherited, 
Vith our gift of birth, 
Good and evil mingled— 

Tears amidst our mirth. 


Thou shalt be remembered 
For thy gentle worth, 
And I'll dream that regions 
Shine beyond the earth. 


Dominici Diodati I. C. Neapolitani de Christo Greece 
loquente Exercitatio. Neapoli, 1767. Edited, with 
a Preface, by Orlando T. Dobbir, LL.B., Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. London. 1843. 


This is a very curious book, and well worthy of a 
place in every Biblical student’s library. Dominico 
| Diodati, an Italian Faust, about the middle of the last 
century, published a learned and ingenious little treatise, 

in Latin, to prove that the native language of Christ and 
the Apostles was not, as is commonly supposed, Ara- 
maeic, but Greek. This treatise excited a great deal of 
'attention at the time, but has now become rare. The 
present editor, Mr. Dobbir, of the Independent College, 
| Exeter, has therefore bethought himself to furnish the 
| British public with a neat reprint of it; and he has ac- 
companied the reprint with a preface, in which, while 
he warmly advocates the great principles maintained by 
the Italian, he so wisely limits and modifies them, as to 
blunt the point of every reasonable objector’s weapon. 

With regard to the merits of the question at issue, we 
think Diodati has triumphantly proved such a prevalence 
of the Greek language in Palestine, from the time of 
Alexander the Great, downwards, as to render it suffi- 
ciently probable, that Christ and his Apostles might 
have spoken Greek, though a foreiga language, natu- 
rally, just as many of our own Highlanders, from their 
birth upwards, speak English. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that, because they might have spoken Greek na- 
turally, they spoke Greek only. Here, the learned Ita- 
lian, we think, has signally failed. For all that we can 
now see, the Greek of the New Testament, supporting 
that to have been the same as the Greek spoken iu Pa- 
lestine, is, like the Latin of Martin Luther, a sort of 
current book-language, and a language spoken also, to a 
great extent, among intelligent and educated men, but 
not therefore in any wise prevalent enough to expel and 
take the place of the native tongue. Martin Luther 
wrote bad Latin fluently enough, and could use it in de- 
bating too without hesitation ; but his native language 
| was German, and this tongue he wrote not only fluently, 

but idiomatically and classically. In the same way the 
| Apostles, according to Diodati’s view, may have used 
Greek in a rough way readily enough ; but it does not 
follow from this that they did not speak Aramaeic aa 
well and a great deal better. On the whole, we do not 
feel ourselves warranted to take the LItalian’s proposi- 
, tion absolutely, that Christ did speak Greek ; we can 
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ouly state it so: a fair case has been made out to prove 
that he might have spoken Greek. Further than this, 
we doubt much if any learned inquiry will bring us at 
this time of day. 


Puitup Von ARTEVELDE ; a Dramatic Romance. By 
Henry Taylor. London: Moxon.—Exactly inthe same 
neat style, and on the same easy terms as Serjeant Tal- 
fourd’s Dramas, the public are presented with a popular 
composition, which experiences the not uncommon fortune 
of being the more prized by readers the more it is de- 
cried by the critics. 


The Life of our Lord and Sariour Jesus Christ, from 
the Latin of St. Bonaventure, newly translated for the 
Use of Members of the Church of England. London : 
James Toovey. 





It is not enough, it would appear, that members of the 
Church of England have the Gospels and the Epistles, | 
and that a deluge of Saints’ Lives and Popish legends | 
is pouring out upon them from the press, but the New 
Testament must be eked out, parodied, and paraphrased, 
to inculcate Popish doctrines; and the Life of the Savi- 
our, as recorded therein, tricked out in figments, of what | 
the translator terms “pious conjecture” about what | 
“St. Elizabeth ” said to the “ Blessed Virgin,” concern- | 
ing whom the Scriptures being “mysteriously silent,” 
the “ Church” and the Saints are at liberty to imagine 
what they please of her “ ineffable dignity.” To show | 
what kind of spiritual food the translator, who dates his | 
work “ Lent, 1844,” takes the pains to set before “ Mem- | 
bers of the Church of England,’ we shall copy out a 
passage from the close of the “ Temptation in the Wil- 
derness :”’——“ As soon as Satan had been repulsed, the 
angels flock in numbers to our Lord Jesus Christ, and, | 
prostrate on the ground, adore him, saying, ‘ Hail, Lord 
Jesus our Lord and ourGod!’ . ... The angels say to 
him, ‘ Lord thou hast fasted long, what wilt thou that — 
we prepare for thee?’ To whom he replies, ‘Go to my 
dearest mother, and, if she have any thing at hand, 
bear it to me: for of no food do I partake so 
gladly as that which she prepares.’ Then two of the | 
number [of the Angels] set out, and in a moment are | 
with her. They respectfully salute her, and having 
acquitted themselves of their embassy, bring a mess of 
pottage, which she had got ready for herself and St. | 
Joseph, and a piece of bread, with a linen cloth and other 
necessaries. Perhaps, too, Our Lady procured a small | 
fish or two.” Our readers may fancy this a dull, irre- | 
vereut joke ; but we assure them it is sober earnest ; and 
a fairly transcribed passage from a book intended either 
as supplemental to the New Testament, or to take the | 





place of the sacred volume in informing and edifying | 
devout “members of the Church of England.” There 
are in it many passages which we shrink from transcrib- | 
ing ; but as another brief specimen of this edifying | 
work, we copy the visit of the Virgin to her cousin Eliza- 
beth :—* Neither the length of the journey, nor the 
roughness of the road, could deter her from her pious 
resolution ; but she went with haste, not wishing to 
appear long in public. Nor was she, like other women | 
in her condition, in the least encumbered by the Divine | 
Infant she bore within her. When Eliza- | 
beth’s full time was come, she was happily delivered of | 
a son, Which our Lady received in her arms, and swad- 

dled with becoming care. The infant, as if conscious of | 
the majesty of his nurse, fixed his eyes steadfastly on her; | 
so taken with her beauty, that when she delivered him | 


/ must consult himself or his book. 


The Military Annual for 1844. 
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again to his mother, he still looked towards her as if he 
could take delight in none but her ; while she, on the 
other hand, continued graciously playing with him, and 
cherishing him with her heavenly lips. What honour 
was this for St.John!” Now, there is nothing wonder- 
ful in St. Bonaventure, or any other Popish saint, having 
written this inane sacred fiction six centuries ago, but 
that it should be published at this day “for the use of 
members of the Church of England,” is marvellors, 
Practical Observations on the Prevention, Causes, and 
Treatment of Curvaiures of the Spine. By Samuel 
Hare, Esq.,surgeon. Second edition, revised and ep. 
larged. London: Churchill. Edinburgh: Maclach. 
lan & Stewart. 


Every body allows that malformation among the female 
sex is on the increase, nay, that there are a yreater propor- 


' tion of crooked girls turned out of fashionable boarding 


schools than from the factories. Improprieties, follies— 
crimes we may call them, when attended by consequences 
so baneful—in dress, is the alleged cause of ill health and 
deformity, though perhaps too much stress is laid upon 
mere dress; and stays are made answerable for more than 
can be justly charged against them: yet tight-lacing must 
merit all that is said against it. Were schoolmistresses, 
governesses, and nurses, furnished with copies of the 


engravings of spinal and other deformities which illus- 


trate this treatise, to be used in terrorem, young ladies 
would surely be frightened out of their lacing malprac- 
tices. These engravings show, side by side, the condi- 


tion of the patients’ distorted bodies before they have 


been treated by Mr. Hare’s method, and in their im- 
proved state. Those who would understand his apparatus 
The book contains 
numerous cases of partial or complete cures. One warn- 


Ing we may give:—“ A deformity of this kind (excur- 


vation of the back) is taking place among the young 
females of the present day, who, in addition to their 
having lateral curvature, are generally becoming round- 
shouldered, owing to their dress not resting, as it ought 
to do, upon their shoulders, but pressing against their 
arms, a little below the acromion; the obvious tendeucy 
of which is to bring the scapule forwards, to obstruct 


| the free use of the arms, and cause an unsightly prote- 
_berance of the shoulders and upper part of the neck.” 


Royal 8vo, Colburn. 
This is a handsomely done up volume, bedecked, a+ 
beseems its quality, in scarlet and gold, and ornamented 


with military emblems and trophies, and portraits of the 


Duke of Wellington and Lord Hill. Its contents are 
“The British Soldier’s Almanac; an “ Essay om Arms 


and Armies ;’ “The Parliamentary proceedings of the 
| year” relating to the army ; the “ Official Despatches ; 
|“ War Office Circulars ;? “General Orders ;” “ Reports 
of Courts Martial ;” accounts of the Military Schools and 
other institutions. Besides this useful matter, there 


a liberal allowance of miscellaneous information ap 
nected with military men and affairs: as memoirs ¢ 


. . 8 
| deceased officers, and historical accounts and anecdote 


of regiments, &c. &c.; the whole forming a promising 
new work, which, unlike the ephemeral Annuals, may 
go on and flourish, as it takes possession of a fair field, 
with power and material to occupy it usefully. 
The Book of Symbols, illustrative and explanatory ¢ 
Ancient Moral Precepts. Post 8vo, pp@vs. London : 
Chapman & Hall. ' 
This is a series of concise, well-written, and pointed 
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to which 2 symbol, or rather the ancient moral 

t signified by it, a religious truth, or a philosophic 
igset as atext. Within these limitations, every 
aariety of subject is introduced. Though the philosophy 
sod maxims of Pythagoras supply the bulk of these 
texts, other ancient philosophers furnish their quota, and 
justrations are gleaned from writers or thinkers of 
_ The essays, though occasionally trite enough, 
contain nothing but pure and generous sentiments, with 


gany good thoughts, though their form is in general all | 


iat originally belongs to the author. Altogether, this 
gries of short Lay Discourses may be perused with advan- 

, whether in forming opinion or regulating conduct ; 
ghile the brevity of the essays makes them very apt for 
asteh-reading of the solid kind. 


4 Familiar Explanation of the Nature, Advantages, | 
and Importance of Assurance upon Lives, §e. Se. | 
Post octavo, pp. 244. | 


By Lewis Pocock, F.S.A. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 
The Arithmetic of Annuities and Life Assurance ; or, 


Compound Interest simplified ; explaining the ralue of | 


Annuities, certain or contingent, on one or two Lites, 

and the Values of Assurances in Single and Annual 

Payments, &c. &c. By Edward Baylis, Actuary of 

the Anchor Life Assurance Company. Octavo. Lon- 

don: Longman & Co. 

The first work named above is designed to facilitate 
s general knowledge of the principles of assurance, and 


wserve as a guide to persons of every class interested | 


inthe subject. 

The second work has been expressly composed as a 
practical book ; by which any one who is totally ignorant 
ofalgebra may be enabled to determine the values, in 


tingle and annual payments, of annuities certain,—of 
contingent annuities,—of leases, pensions, or freeholds, | 


-of legacies and reversions, however modified or com- 
bined, whether referring to the existence or failure of a 
angle life, or of two joint lives, or on the last survivor 
oftwo lives, &c. &c. This is really a most useful work, 


containing numberless practical examples, withclearrules , 
by which any ordinary arithmetician may calculate them. | 
4A System of Foliage, with Hints on the Acquirement of a | 

Touch ; l. ing an Introduction to the Study of Nature: | 


designed for the use of Amateurs. 
send. London : 
gate. Edinburgh : Wm. Macgill, Hanover Street. 
This work, the production of a practical drawing mas- 
wt,and clever artist, furnishes a graduated series of 


By W. H. Town- 


mstructions for the guidance of the amateur, or the stu- | 


ieut who may have no opportunity of engaging the as- 
tstance of a properly qualified master. 
With the most minute directions, such as how to choose 
Pencils, and how to manage them in drawing the simplest 
tines ; and proceeds progressively to the higher branches 
“this department of design. Each step is illustrated 
ty examples, beginning with simple outlines, and pro- 
*eeding gradually to masses of foliage and the different 
"neties of trees. 
fated by a process of engraving which gives them the 
of neat and soft pencil-drawings. We consider 

work well adapted to the object Mr. Townsend has 
“view, and calculated to be very useful. 


Ncrion and its Opponents, with a Narrative of Cases. 
¥ George Sandby, Jun., A.M., Vicar of Flinton. 
Rgman & Co. 

J of the cases are those that have already been 


Joseph Graham, Jewry Street, Ald- | 


It commences | 


These lessons or examples are exe- | 
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made public through other channels ; but Mr. Sandby 
has also observed and dabbled in animal magnetism him- 
self. He is a thorough and enthusiastic believer. 


Narratire of an Expedition to the Polar Sea in the Years 
1820, 1821, 1822, and 1823. Commanded by Licu- 
tenant, now Admiral Wrangell, of the Russian Impe- 
rial Nary. Second Edition, with additions. Trans- 
lated by Lieut.-Colonel Sabifie, R.A., F.R.S. London: 
Madden & Co. 


Infant Salvation; or an atttempt to prove that all who 
die in Infancy are sared. By David Russell, D.D. 
Third edition, with additions. Glasgow: Maclehose. 

The Rule of Three not the Rule of Proportion, but a 
Rule illustrating Proportion, and a method of solution 
proposed which does not require the use of Proportion, 

By the Rey. J. Cotterill, 

Rector of Blakeney, Norfolk, and formerly Fellow of 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. Duodecimo. London : 

Longman & Co. 








with numerous examples. 
} 


| Salmon and Trout Angling. By James Dalziel Dougall. 
Second Edition. Glasgow: John Macleod. 


Latin Synonyms and Phrases for the use of Grammar 
Schools, §c. Yc. By the Rev. E. Reddall, Curate of 

| Marston, St. Lawrence, and Warkworth, Northamp- 
tonshire. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 

Latin Grammar Practice. Greek Grammar Practice. 
Each in three parts.—I. Lessons of Vocabulary.—II. 
Construing Lessons.—III. Easy English Exercises. 
By the Rev. James Pycroft, B.A. Trinity College, 
Oxford: Author of “ The Student’s Guide, with a 
View to Oxford Honours,” &c. &c. Also A Course of 
English Reading. By the same Author. London : 
Longman & Co. 





Guide to German Conrersation and Letter-writing. 
Edited by W. Klauer-Klattowski, Professor of Ger- 


Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 

Der Blaubart, Ein Mirchen in Fii nf Akten, con Ludwig 
Tieck; with a Translation of all Dificult Words and 
Passages, &c. &. By H. Apel. 
Marshall, & Co. 


| man in London. 


London : Simpkin, 


Essay upon the Union of Agriculture and Manufactures. 
| By Charles Bray. 

The Keonomy of W aste Man ures; A Treatise On the Na- 
ture and Use of neglected Fertilizers. By John Han- 
nam. London: Longman & Co. 
| Proceedings of the First Anti-State Church Conference, 
held in London, April 30, &c. &c. 1844. London: 
T. Ward & Co. 
| The Comic Blackstone. By Gilbert Abbot a Beckett. 


Part I. The Rights of Persons. 
Punch’s Guide to the Chinese Collection. Handsome 


reprints of some of the cleverest articles that have 
appeared in Punch. 


Spectacle Secrets. By George Cox. Second Edition. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 

| Lives of the English Saints —St. Augustine of Canter- 

bury, Apostle of the English. No. 1V. Hermit Sainte— 

Gundleus—Helier— Herbert— Edelwald — Bettelen— 

Neot—Bartholomew. London: James Toovey. 





SERIALS. 


Tue Comptete Concordance TO SHaksPere: being 
a Verbal Index to all the passages in the Dramatic 
Works of the Poet. By Mrs,Cowden Clarke. Parts I. 
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II. III. pp. 144, Size of the Pictorial Shakspere. Lon- 
don: Charles Knight & Co. 

This work furnishes a remarkable monument of female 
industry and perseverance. Itis out of sight, so far as it 
has gone, the most comprehensive and complete concord- 


ance of Shakspere of any that has hithertobeen attempted. | 


On the value of such a work to the admirers of Shakspere 
it were superflnous to expatiate. It is one which, where it 
is possessed, must be in perpetual requisition. The compi- 
lation has occupied Mrs Clarke for twelve years, which 
certainly seems a long period: but unless she set out ori- 
ginally upon a very good system, we can easily conceive 
that the labour must have been immense. The value of 


! 


nr ee ee ee 


the Concordance is much increased by its being planned | 


to agree with Anight’s, Collier’s, the Variorum, and all 
the best received editions up tothe present time. It is 
to be completed in eighteen Monthly Parts. Every page 
contains three columns closely printed. As a matter of 
curiosity, we have been led to calculate the number of 
quotations. In asingle page, there are 360; in a single 
part, 17,280 ; and, at the same rate, the eighteen parts 
would contain no fewer than 311,040 quotations. 


Maxwetu’s History or THE REBELLION IN IRELAND 
IN 1798. Part VII. Illustrated by George Cruikshank. 
London: A. H. Baily & Co. 


Specimen or THE Royat PurasroLocicaL ENGLisu- 
Frencn Dictionary. By J. Ch. Tarver. London: 
Dulau & Co.—This, so far as we are enabled to judge, 
is likely to be a work decidedly superior to any thing of 


' containing four highly-finished engravings, 


G. N. Wright. Quarto. Paris I. to IX., ea, 


h Part 
ri 3 r ae Louden : 
Fisher, Son, & Co.—This is one of the cheapest works 


of the kind we have ever seen, considering its quality, 


PAMPHLETS, 
Tue Ministry aNp THE Sccar-Dettrs, London : 
John Murray. 


Lorp CHATHAM, ROUSED BY THE PRESENT Conprtioy 
oF Britain, PowiticaL, NAVAL, AND MI.irary. Uctavo, 
pp. 152. London: Pelham Richardson, &e. 

Tur Navat Forces or FRANCE, COMPARED To THosg 
oF Excuanp. By his Royal Highness the Prince de 
Joinville, Admiral of the Fleet. Literally translated fro 
the French, by B. H. Beedham. London: W. E. Painter. 


THe Mysteries or THE Papa. Pouicy REVEALED: 


/or, THE TestaMENT OF Pore Leo XII. 70 wis Sweeps. 
, sor. — Translated from an Unpublished Manuscript. 


the kind that has yet appeared. Improvement on even | 


the best of our French dictionaries is indeed urgently 
required ; and Mr. Tarver, who has been for eighteen 
years French master at Eton, may be presumed well 
qualified for the undertaking. 


Cuampers’s Cycropepta or ENGLisn LITERATURE $ | 


embellished with engravings on wood. Parts XIX.,, 


XX., XXI., which conelude the work. It forms two | 


handsome volumes in royal octavo, and may be advan- 
tageously consulted in matters of reference, even by 
those who might desire to see the criticism and analysis 


of our literature on a much more ample scale. 

O_rp Encuanp. Part VII. London: Knight & Co. 
With a coloured frontispiece of the interior of Methley 
Iiall. 

A TREATISE ON THE SteamM-EnGine. By the Artisan 
Club. Part I. Illustrated by steel plates, &e. London: 
Longman & Co. 

Tue Peopie’s Famity Binite; containing the autho- 
rized version of the Old and New Testaments: printed 


at the Cambridge University press. Embellished with 


historical designs from the old masters, and landscapes 
from drawings on the spot. Parts I. to V., super-royal 
quarto, each containing two steel engravings, and two 
sheets of letter-press. London: Fisher, Son, & Co. 


This is a very handsome family Bible, printed in a large © 
bold type, and supplied with copious marginal references. | 


lf, by the phrase “ The People’s Bible,” extreme low 
price is understood, the title is inaccurate. The Bible 
is, no doubt, cheap for its quality ; but certainly not low 
priced. The embellishments are beautiful ; and are 
either original, or selected from the finest specimens of 
Messrs. Fishers’ well-filled store-house of Art. 


pictures and drawings ; by Lawrence, Turner, Stan- 


field, Prout, D. Roberts, Gc. &e. Edited by the Rey. | 


Edinburgh: William Ritchie. 


Tue Cnurcn ApvaNncine ; A. PopvLar Appress to 
Roman CaTHOLICS ON THE Present Encovracine Aspect 


or Arratrs. Edited by J. Wakeham. London: Ay- 
lott & Jones. 


A Letter To THE Rigut Hon. tHe Eart or Deyoy, 
oN THE LaTE Massacre at Warravu. London: Loug- 
man & Co, 


Mentat Hyciene: or, AN EXAMINATION OF THE Iy- 
TELLECT AND Passions, Des1GNED To ILLUSTRATE THEIR 
INFLUENCE ON H&eattn, AND THE Duration or Livre. By 
William Sweetser, M.D., late Professor of the Theory and 
Practice of Physic, and Fellow of the American Aca- 
demy of Arts and Sciences. Reprinted from the Ame- 
rican Edition. Edinburgh: Maclachlan, Stewart, & Co. 


THovucnts oN THE Pornts at IsStE BETWEEN THE 
EstasLisHep CuurcH AND THE Natronat Boarp or 
Epucation 1N IRELaNp. By the Rev. Henry Woodward, 
A.M. London: Duncan & Malcolm. 


Tue Position, Prospects, AND DvuTIES OF THE LNvr 
PENDENTsS, OR CONGREGATIONALISTS, BRIEFLY CONSIDERED. 
By William Davis. London: J. Snow. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE Seconp Epition or THE HicH- 
LANDS OF Erniopia. By Major W. Cornwallis Harris. 


Epucation: Men’s Satvation FRoM Crime, Diskas?, 
AND STARVATION; ‘with Appendix vindicating Robert 
urns. By John Thomson, M.D. Edinburgh: Ferrier 
& French. 

An AroumENT FoR Iretanp. By John O'Connell, 
Esq.,M.P. Printed by order of the Loyal National Re- 
peal Association of Ireland. Octavo, pp. 400.—As this 


_may be regarded as an elaborate case for the Repeal 
_ party, we advise our readers to look into it. 


A Letter to the Very Rev. J. W. Kinway, DD, 
Vicar-GexeraL of Gatway, on some variations from 
the more ancient Liturgies of the Church, in the form 
prescribed in the canon of the Mass, for the Cons 


eration of the Most Holy Eucharist. By T. F. Trieb- 


ner, F.S.A. 


Scrstance of a Speech DELIVERED ‘at the Meetine of 


‘the Eprxpurcu Anti-corn-Law ASSOctAaTIoN, in inet 
Tuer Prorie’s GaLtery or Encravinas. After original | rence to the Letter of the Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay, 


| M.P. for the City, dated May Ist, 1844, By Duncan 
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Tur “very unenviable position * in which the two great 
yarliamentary Leaders have recently taken ary to 
‘sform the world that they “ fiud themselves,’ may be 
‘sken as 2 hopeful sign that the break-up of parties and 
party] -politics, Which all honest men are looking for, is 
pot far distant. The confession was a testy and hasty 
ope, and has perhaps been regretted, in both cases; but it 
expresses, in each, a permanent and growing fact ; and 
‘oere seems no chance of the position, either of the Con- 
ervative Premier or of the Whig Chief, becoming much 
nore enviable than it is at present. The ministry of 
alse pretences is gradually crumbling down, under the 
jetection, one after another, of the make-believes on 
which it was built, and in which it lives, moves, and has 
-sheing ; aud the process has seemed, of late, to go on 
with accelerated rapidity. Assailed, denounced, 
ended, snubbed, divided against, weekly — almost 
sightly,--by one section or another of its own adherents, 
on Factories, on Sugar Duties, on Welsh Bishoprics, on 
Dissenters’ Chapels, on Poor-law Amendments ; twice, 
within six weeks, driven to save itself by the perilous ex- 
redient of dishonouring its own majority; indicted, by 
the public opinion of Europe, for a system of treachery, 
espionage, forgery, burglary (of letters,) theft (of secrets,) 
fijse coining (of seals,) fitter for examination at the Old 
Bailey than in a parliamentary committee-room,—and 
compelled, after much contempt of court, to surrender 
sad take its trial; the case of this government is indeed, 
ws Sir Robert Peel says, “by no means enviable.” 
Carious it however, that such a confession should 
have to be mi by the shrewdest and most prudent man 


vili- 
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each time it has been on a false principle, and in a dis- 
creditable way. Onthe Ten-hours’ question, he quietly 
turned his back on the deliberately and repeatedly ex- 
pressed opinions of his previous official life, and lent his 
voice, without cause shown, to the popular cry of the day: 
on the Sugar Duties, he joined the very men who, on that 
very question of more or less West Indian monopoly, 
upset him three years ago. Ofcourse, it is possible that 
some sort of sincere, or half-sincere, conviction, may 
have dictated his vote and speech in each instance ; but 
the thing, to say the least of it, has a shabby look, 
especially as there is nothing great to set off against it. 
The Whig minister of 184] has shown himself not un- 
willing to be borne back into office on the shoulders of 
the West India monopolists,—taking care, at the same 
time, to hoard up ostentatiously his scorned and scouted 
fixed-duty, as a bait for the landlord monopolists. That 
the member for London, and expectant minister of the 
country, should be without a vote to give, one way or 
the other, on the question of Corn-law Repeal, is a 
downright abdication of political status. “ No very 
enviable position,” truly! If the Session has been a 
failure for Sir Robert Peel, it has been no less a failure 
for Lord John Russell. Not one act or speech of signi- 
ficance ; not one sentence or syllable indicative of ener- 
gy, character, force of will; nothing to create confidence, 
and rouse enthusiasm, has come from this cold, quiet 
Whig lord, from the beginning of the Session to this 
hour. He has made himse!f, or shown himself, as smal! 
Instead of boldly and ener- 


' getically leading the attack against the government, 


iu the House of Commons, wielding a parliamentary | 


power greater than any other British minister has had 
since Pitt. 


The fact is curious, and the moral of it is | 


weful: it is well, after all, even as a matter of conven- | 


ence, for a grea 
principle to hold by. 
Ifit be strange that so clever a man as Sir Robert Pcel, 


t political party to have a great political 


on great, central questions of principle, his ambition 
has limited itself to the poor policy of tripping them 
up in a clever way, by making one of a miscellaneous 
herd of malcontents, on by-points of detail. 

We are glad that the policy has failed. 
think of the men now in office 


I]l as we 
nay, because we think 


| so ill of them—we do not wish to see them tripped up. 


nating so convenient a tool to work with as a parliament 


taat will stultify itself at his bidding, should confess his 


wsition unenviable ; it seems stranger 


still that a like | 


wfession should be made just now by the Leader of the | 


“pposition. The position of Lord John Russell, at this 
Parucular time, ought to be a most enviable one. Toa 
Salesman of large views, and firm, high purpose, one 


would think no position could be more enviable than that 


being appointed to watch, check, oppose, upset, and | 


Saal 
inslly succeed this ministry, based on false pretences, 


| a resignation ? 


if backed by a party without a principle: that such a | 


meition should ever be unenvi able, is a man’s own fault. 
the fact that the W hig Chief is far from comfortable 

there cannot be much doubt. Lord John Russell is as 
utile in harmony with the party of which he is conven- 
waally the leader, and on whose confidence his future 


enure of office depends, as Sir Robert Peel is in harmony | 


with his party, 
‘é; all this session, to justify the confidence of those 
*ho look to him, or who would be glad to look to him if 
“*] could, as the future ruler of the country. He talked 
dt Year, like another Canning, of leaving off “ security- 
nding 5” : 


Ated-duty security crotchet, as pragmatical as ever. 


He has neither said nor done a thing of | 


To get rid of them by accident or trick, by heteroge- 
/hde rice combination with deserters on second- 
would do extremely little good. The 
policy were most dubious 
expediency. We would have the judgment of the coun- 
try in this cause given on the merits; and till the coun- 
try be ripe for this, it is better to let the evidence go on 
accumulating. What would have been the consequence 
of a second ministerial defeat ou the Sugar Duties, and 
Possibly, a recall and restoration, with 
a vote of confidence, granting a new lease of office on 
easier terms: at the best, a premature ministerial 
change, with a premature general election, taken on no 
broad principle, and producing no decided result. 
When the change comes, it must be a thorough one; 
and to make it thorough, we must have another regis- 
tration or two. The only ministerial change from which 
real and lasting good is to be looked for, must be 
effected by the country protesting, utterly and on prin- 


neous pi 
ary questions, 


at once undignified and of 


ciple, against Sir Robert Peel, his men, and measures, 


his half-faced expediencies, his double-faced dishonesties ; 


and demanding, through the registered constituencies, 


but there he is to this hour, with his little | 


T 
wee during the Session, he has got within view of office: | make this effort, we are better as we are, accumulating 


public honesty in general, with justice to Ireland, and 
free-trade in particular. Till the country is prepared to 
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strength for it. We must not trip up the government, 
but let them go stumbling on, till we are ready to knock 
them down. 

The vote of Mr. Cobden, and the other League leaders 
who supported Sir Robert Peel on the Sugar Duties, 
against the West Indians and the Whigs, we regard as 
both an honest vote and an expedient one. On the 
honesty of it, we have no need to say much now. The 
question at issue, divested of its technicalities, was 
simply one of a little more, or a little less, of monopoly; 
and they voted for a little less, having previously divided 
the House, a few days before, for the abolition of the 
whole. What else could they do? It has been said, 
that, in this stickling for free-trade dogmas, when the 
existence of the Tory ministry was at stake, they acted 
as Leaguers, not as representatives of the people. It 
would be more to the purpose to say, that in this adhe- 
rence to principle—the principle on the strength of 


which they exist as public men—they acted as repre- | 


sentatives of the people not as Whigs. The assurance 
with which the Whig newspapers took Mr. Cobden and 
his friends to task for their conduct in this matter, and 
seemed to expect free-traders to ignore their principles 
for a night or two, by particular desire of Lord John 
Russell, is amusing in the extreme, and shows a hunger- 
ing and thirsting after office, which must be strong in- 
deed, to have come out so powerfully on so slight occa- 
sion. If the Whigs think proper to quarrel with the 
League for this, and leave their seats ostentatiously 
empty during Corn-law debates, the Whigs, we appre- 
hend,—not the League—will be the ultimate losers, and 
will have to make the first overtures of amity. The 
respective positions and mutual relations of the two 
parties, are sufficiently plain, to show which must yield 
first. The Whigs want office: the Free-traders do not. 
The Whigs are not nice to a shade of principle and 
character, on free-trade questions; the Free-traders are, 
—have nothing but principle and character to live upon 
as public men, and not only can afford to be consistent, 
but cannot afford to be any thing else. It is a good 
thing well done, to have informed the Whig aspirants 
for office, once for all, that the strength which the Free- 
traders possess in parliament and in the country, and 
the strength which they are quietly gathering up on the 
registry for the next electoral struggle, is neither to be 
bought nor had on loan for Whig party uses. 

The Corn-law debate this year is generally felt to 
have gone off flatly ; for the simple reason, we conceive, 
that all debating whatever about the matter is under- 
stood to be, at this time of day, useless and needless— 
useless in the House, and needless out of it. That 
the weakened interest in parliamentary anti-Corn-law 
speeches, is any symptom of the increased strength of 
the Corn Law, is an opinion confined, probably, to that 
class of politicians who hold that the Irish Protestant 
Church is stronger and safer just now, when no one 
seems to care about it, than it was in the days when 
ministries went out and in on the appropriation clause. 
These annual motions on questions where argument is 
worn-out, and defeat foreknown, are valuable chiefly as 
testing and measuring progress. In this view, the late 
division on Mr. Villiers’ motion shows that the League 
has not been at work among the constituencies in vain. 
Reminding the reader that the first of these annual 
motions, which went on the principle of total and imme- 
diate repeal, was made in 1842, we may point to the 
statisties of the divisions, as evidencing that, however 
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powerless argument may be, as argument, the action of 
the Free-traders on the opinions of the constituencies, ig 
not without its reaction on the votes of the representa. 
tives. Since the question, in its present shape, was first 
mooted, its progress has been as follows :— 


Ayes. Noes. Majority against, 
In 1842, 92 395 303 
1843, 127 383 256 
1844, 126 330 204 


From which it appears, that some fifty of last year’s 
monopolists are neutralized and silenced. The Doubt. 
fuls, the men who decline placing themselves in “ an 
unenviable position,” by recording votes adverse to the 
known or presumed opinions of registered or register. 
able electors, are an increasing class ; the rate of whose 
growth does credit to the shrewd and business-like plan 
of the League—exchanging miscellaneous petitions to 
the House collectively, for electoral memorials to jndj- 
vidual members. 

We regret that we cannot, while on this subject, re. 
port any “philanthropic” conversions to the cause of 
Free Trade. Nothing would have been pleasanter to 
our feelings, than to have added our humble voice to the 
general chorus of eulogy which hymns Lord Ashley, and 
his “ motives,” and his friends, and his friends’ “ mo- 
tives.” But, alas! we have no clue to men’s motives, 
except that afforded by their actions. “ By their fruits 
ye shall know them.” The philanthropy which made 
loud speeches in March, April, and May, against too 
much work, gives silent votes, in June, for too little 
bread; keeps the screw down tight on the victims over 
whose wrongs and woes it whines and blubbers so pite- 
ously; maintains the scarcity of food and work, that 
necessitates the competition, that causes the miseries, 
that draw forth the eloquence, at which people are ex- 
pected to wipe their eyes, and ejaculate, “ What a good 
man!” We have nothing to say about “ motives” of 
which we know nothing; and altogether disclaim any 
imputation of “ hypocrisy;” but never was a clearer case 
of eagerness to pull the mote out of one’s brother's eye, 
while blind to the beam in one’s own eye, than the Ten- 
hours’ philanthropy of the corn monopolists. If Lord 
Ashley and his followers do not know that their mono- 
poly of the bread-market mokes it harder than it need 
be for men to live; that it is the cause of that fearful 
struggle for existence, that competition for life, which 
makes female and infant factory slavery a physical 2e- 
cessity ; what is his and their opinion worth on any 
question of legislation whatever? The Tory ministers 
know this ; and, as they will not touch the Corn Law, 
dare not touch the social evils which it necessitates. 
The Free-traders know this; and, as they cannot get 
the Corn Law abolished, decline the responsibility of 
making bad worse. The Whigs and Radicals know 
this; and see, in the straitening of manufacturing in- 
dustry, chiefly a short and sharp passage to Corn-law 
Repeal. Lord Ashley and his adherents are the only 
people in the country who seem not to know that their 
monopoly makes food dear, and man cheap; that the 
scarcer bread is, the more labour must be given to rot 
chase a sufficiency of it. To credit these bread-taxins 
philanthropists with “sincerity” and “ good motives, 
is to debit them with an almost preternatural stupidity. 
Still, it is possible, for aught we know, that when the 
Spanish friar gave the beggar his blessing, and picked 
his pocket, the holy man performed the latter part of 
the operation in sheer absence of mind. We must not 
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s topic without adding, that with such Ten-hour 
ists as Lord Howick, who evince the sincerity 
{ their zeal for the protection of industry, by an equal 
seal for its emancipation, and, in abridging labour, would 
its remunerative value, our difference is one of 
ume and degree, rather than of principle. Though we 
ielieve their sympathies to be in part misdirected, and 
ibeir efforts decidedly mistimed, there can, at all events, 
te no question about their integrity and consistency. 
jp naming Lorp Howick, we cannot forbear the ex- | 
wession of our trust, that he will pursue, with heart of 
jope, that course of high-minded and independent exer- 
son which is rapidiy winning for him what is better 
gdmiration—public respect and confidence. Lord 


yesve th 


than 


Howick is a man from whom we expect much. He has | 


alent, courage, moral earnestness, character—all the 
ell-wearing qualities of mind and heart on which a 
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~ople may rely. With strong hereditary claims to the 


dership of reformers, he is establishing an independent | 


tle of his own on the broadest and surest foundation. | 
We have much faith in him. Of all those among whom 

dice will, in the natural course of political probabilities, 

ie distributed at the next ministerial change, there is 

pan who gives more decided signs of superiority, in- 

wllectual and moral, to the politics of his party. His | 
aeeches, both of last session and of this, on the condi- | 
on of the country, on Ireland, and on the Corn Laws, | 
igdicate a breadth of view, a generosity of heart, a de- | 
sive clear-headedness, and a plain rectitude of purpose, | 
which we vainly seek elsewhere in the parliamentary 

watory of Whiggism. We sometimes differ with him ; | 
bot we never mistrust him. There is not a great ques- | 
tion of the day, on which he is not far in advance of his 
varty; and his opinions are evidently still progressive. | 
from the two mortal sins of Whiggery—pliancy of prin- | 
tiple in great things, and obstinate crotchetiness in 
mall ones, (seeming incompatibles, which certain Whig 
éaesmen most ingeniously contrive to blend,) he is re- 
uarkably free. Like Lord John Russell, he rather pre- 
frsa fixed duty to total and immediate repeal: unlike 
lord John Russeil, he can distinguish between great 
‘tings and small, and does not run away without voting, 
wheu the people’s bread and trade are at stake. He is 
ke only man in the front rank of Whig statesmen who 
waounces a clear and bold Irish policy. Lord Howick’s 
"ews on Ireland and the Irish Church must be those of | 
wy minister who is to reconquer for us the affections of | 
te Irish people: They are clearly not those of Lord | 
Yoh Russell. That any thing would now put down the | 
Nepeal agitation is more than we dare predict; but, if | 
wy thing would, it were a Howick ministry of reform | 
ad reconciliation. To all classes of English reformers, 
% believe it would be a signal to union, energy, and 


confidence, 





The disagreeable event of the past month is the Bir- 
utgham election. That Mr. Sturge is not at this mo- | 
“ut member for Birmingham we sincerely regret. We 
“artily desired his success, and should have thought his | 
—_ superior to those of his rival; but, as it appears 
“atthe Liberal electors, in the proportion of about five to 
Ni thought differently, there is on this point no more to 
*aid. That the Birmingham Liberals have so managed 
“ahers 48 to disfranchise themselves for the remaining 
“eats, or years, of the present parliament, we regret 
¥ ore. One might have hoped that the men whose 
‘ous and energetic common sense originated politi- 





a45 
cal unions, would have found means of adjusting a quar- 
rel, which seems to have had as much of personality as 
of principle in it, before going to the poll, to be beaten 
and disgraced altogether. The mode of effecting an ad- 
justment in such cases—when men are in earnest about 
their common principles, and not intolerant bigots to 
their special opinions —is obvious enough. The example 


_was set by Marylebone, at the last general election. 


The Liberal electors, divided by the conflicting and 
nicely-balanced claims of two Liberal candidates, chose 
their man by ballot before the day of nomination, under 
the compact, (which was honourably kept,) that the 
minority, however large, should support the candidate of 
the majority, however small. The result was, a tolerably 
good sort of representative for Marylebone, instead of a 
very bad one. The Commodore can scarcely be called 
a model legislator—perhaps he is as much below Mr. 
Young in political aptitude as Mr. Scholefield is below 
Mr. Sturge —still, it is better for Marylebone to be say- 
ing “ Ay” than “No” on free trade and inquiry into 
Post-office infamies. Why, in the name of common sense, 
could not the Liberals of Birmingham transact their busi- 
ness in the same good-tempered and business-like way ? 
is the question which Reformers are every where asking, 
and answering, very naturally, to the disadvantage of 
that candidate whom the result shows not to have had 
the shadow of a chance of success from the beginning. 
But what we most lament in this business is the mis- 
chief which such experiments do to the cause of free and 
extended suffrage. We find no fault with Mr. Sturge 
or any other man for postponing the Free Trade question 
to the Complete Suffrage question, though the policy 
seems tous a mistaken one; but this Birmingham elec- 
tion is bad for both— worst for Complete Suffrage, as the 
younger and weaker of the two. With a very sincere 
respect towards men whose ultimate views and objects 
are our own, who number among them not a few of the 
truest and honestest politicians we have, who are work- 
ing a difficult question, of first-class importance, in dis- 
couraging times—we beg to represent to the Complete 
Suffragists, that, if they have taken up the policy of divi- 
sion and repulsion deliberately, and asa policy, they may 
regard the cause of Complete Suffrage, (an awkward 
name, by the way,) as adjourned to somewhere within 
the next century. The true way to test the principles 
of such a policy is to suppose it carried out universally. 
Suppose the Complete Suffragists to do every where what 
they have done in Birmingham; suppose them every 
where in a minority on the registries—every where to 
use their minority so as to let in the candidate of another 
and Tory minority; suppose them to succeed in silencing 
all the Liberal constituencies of the empire, and to get for 
us awhole parliament of Mr. Spooners,—how much nearer 
should we be to our new Reform Act in posse! A grosser 
practical solecism—a bolder defiance of the laws which 
connect means with ends—could not be. As Mr. Sturge, 
and those whom he represents, disclaim physical force, 
they have no other way of getting Complete Suffrage on 
the statute-book than by acting on the House of Com- 
mons, as at present constituted—no other way of acting 
on the House of Commons than through their registered 
constituencies—especially the Liberal or semi-Liberal 
constituencies of large towns ; and they may be assured 
that the way to act on these is not to disfranchise and 
exasperate them. ‘To suppose—the only imaginable ra- 
tionale of such a policy—-that a Liberal majority, 
squeezed in between two minorities, driven to choose be- 
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tween a Tory and a Complete Snffragist, will, in a fit of Agitator-—it has nowa life of its own. We believe that 
desperation, make ehoice of the Complete Suffragist, is, , O’Connell’s life or death, imprisonment or liberation, js 
we fear, an hypothesis more brilliant than solid. If now a matter of the smallest possible practical conse. 
Complete Suffragists make a principle of preferring Tories | quence to the further progress of this national move. 
to Liberals of less advanced opinions than themselves, ; ment. The “ Rent of the Captivity” flows in—some. 
they must not wonder if Liberals of a morality inferior | times a little faster, sometimes a little slower—on the 
to their own make a principle, or a passion, of preferring | whole, in a full, deep tide, that betokens something 
Tories to them; and, between the two, we should be in a | more serious than “enthusiasm” as its source. The 
promising way for rational liberty and good government. | chief thing we note in the more recent aspects of this 
There is only one way, we apprehend, in which a mino- | agitation is, that, as the Repealers grow more powerful. 
rity can now, in this country, get its principles embodied | they grow more conciliatory and more cautious. They 
in acts of Parliament: and that is, by working and | treat their non-repealing countrymen with a respect and 
growing into a majority. cheerful good-temper, from which we Saxon agitators for 

While we thank the Complete Suffragists for their Free-Trade and Suffrage might, perhaps, take a lesson : 
exertions in keeping alive, under most disadvantageous ; are most tolerant of one another’s diversities of opinion: 
circumstances, an agitation which ought never to be let | dissuade over-zealous constituencies from pressing too 
drop, we must again express our belief that they will | hard on their present representatives ; exhort their 
make little or no real progress, until the Free-trade | Orange brethren to leave off “looking at Irish things 
agitation is over and done with. Any extension of | from opposite sides of the Boyne ;” and pay particular 
the Suffrage worth thinking of and working for, will | attention to the registration. As their power increases, 
only be accomplished by a resuscitation of the power that | so does their vigilance, their anxiety to make no mis. 
carried Schedule A. The effort will be a tremendous | takes. The old English notion—we suspec: still the 
one. It will need the whole and undivided strength of | prevalent one—of Irish patriots and agitators, as being 
all earnest reformers—our strength, not of numbers _a herd of boastful and frothy rhetoricians, is now ludi- 
only, but of thought and will—concentrated with pas-  crously false. They are most careful and earnest men 
sionate energy on this one point. Now it so happens of business. They rejoice in their strength, but it 
that, of this strength, by far the larger part is at present is with fearand trembling. With the exulting conscions- 
in requisition and use elsewhere. Reformers are too ness of power that men must feel who hold in their 
busy just now with Adam Smith and Free-trade, to be hands the allegiance, and sway the volition of a nation, 
able to interest themselves properly in William Godwin they seem to live in perpetual dread of making a false 
and Political Justice. The League must be dissolved, move. In their own words, “ There is the demon of re- 
and the energies embodied in it disengaged for other peated fuilure casting his shadow by us as we move on,” 
uses, before the Complete Suffrage Associations can —and they are determined, once for all, to exorcise this 
make themselves formidable (except to their nearest | same demon out of their country’s history. They are 
relations and likeliest allies.) We do not ask whether afraid of nothing but being thrown off their guard, espe- 
this be a desirable or an undesirable state of things. It | cially by good fortune. The rumours of a Whig acees- 
may be wise, or it may be unwise, in the public, to take — sion, to be followed by a gracious and merciful liberation 
Free-trade before Suffrage : we only state the fact. of the Liberator, made them quite nervous ; that would 
The Corn-law question has, practically, got the prece- , be a difficulty indeed: yet they think they could get 
dence of the Suffrage question—-a precedence acquired | throughit. Even the decision on the Writ of Error is 
ut au enormous cost of money, time, and hard up-hill | anticipated, by these impracticable and hard-headed 
working and fighting ; and we see not a chance of the | patriots, with much less of eager excitement than one 
Suffrage being able to overtake it. The Free-trade | would suppose. The chief feeling about it seems to be 





question stands between the Complete Suffrage question | anxiety that the triumph—if triumph it be that isin 
und the public ear ; and there it will stand, until the store for them—should not divert the people’s attention 
League get the constituencies to get the legislature to from real business. We repeat the expression of our 
settle it, in the only way in which it ever can be setiled. conviction, that the state of Ireland is formidable end 
If Complete Suffragists think this exclusive, deafening, menacing, to a degree far beyond what public opinion in 
wll-absorbing Free-trade agitation a nuisance, be itso: Great Britain has yet realized to itself. It is frivolous 
and let them help to abate the nuisance, and clear the now to talk of Sir Robert Peel’s “ chief difficulty.” Ire- 
ground for something better.* land is coming to be an Imperial difficulty—a perplexity 
and peril to Tory, Whig, and Radical alike. The diffi- 

In Ireland, agitation goes on with a quiet, self-assured culty is growing, at a rate at which it must very soon 
strength, that seems remarkably independent of extra- outgrow the best statesmanship of our most able and 
| honest public men. 


ae 


neous excitement. It lived once in the breath of the 





* We regret to see the Complete Suffragists of Edinburgh proposing to follow the same course which at Birmingham has 
led to so disastrous a result. On the 10th July. after the issue of the Birmingham election was known, the Edinburgh Com- 
plete Suffragists held a meeting, (at which the Lord Provost had very properly refused to preside,) for the purpose of passtng 
a resolution, “ that the future representatives of the city in parliament should be devoted and earnest advocates for the 
removal of unjust commercial restrictions ; for the complete separation of the political connexion of the chureh with the 
state ; and for the extension to every man of mature age of the power of voting for his representative in Parliament ; 

also for “ putting in operation certain means of giving practical effect to those views.” Now, there was not a man had 
meeting who did not know that such candidates would have no better chance of sitting for Edinburgh than Mr. Sturge 
for Birmingham. Here, too, the effect would not be merely taking supporters from Russell to give them to Peel, but to 
lose two Free Traders, which the Edinburgh constituency may fairly hope to carry at next election. 
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